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TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The visit to Rome , which gave rise to the 
publication of the following pages , was 
made in the end of the year i8i3 and the 
beginning of 1819. The writer passed on 
the whole four months in Rome, a period, 
which will he found quite sufficient for 
seeing all the curiosities of the place, if 
a person is inclined to be active. The time, 
which has elapsed since returning to Eng- 
land, has been partly employed in reading 
the accounts of modern travellers, and the 
more laborious compositions of Italian an- 
tiquaries. 

Some objection may be anticipated to 
the design of this work, as not sufficiently 
following any particular system, but being 
desultory and irregular. In the first place, 
I must disclaim ever having entertained 
the idea of publishing a hook of travels; 
not but what many, which have appeared 
lately, are extremely eutertaining, and have 
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afforded me much information: but it was 
precisely because they were already so 
numerous, thai I J id not wish or presume 
lo add one more to the number. 

Still however some work was wanting, 
which, beside barely describing, the objects 
seen , might throw some light upon their 
history. The antiquities, the churches, the 
works of art, the religious customs, and 
many other points connected with Rome, 
will bear to be treated of much more at 
length, than by merely conveying to the 
reader the impressions which passed at the 
lime in the mind of the traveller who viewed 
them. 

It was with this design that I have direct- 
ed my attention to publications of an old- 
er date than the amusing descriptions of 
modern travellers. It was my wish to com- 
pose a work , which might be of some use 
to my countrymen who visit Rome, while 
it was not without entertainment to those 
who are satisfied with reading accounts of it 
at home. Whether this object has been in 
any way attained, others must decide. 

Many things are omitted, which a journal 
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THE FIRST EDITION vil , 

of a residence in Borne might be expected 
lo notice; but lliey are purposely left out, 
from the desire of describing nothing which 
1 hud not myself seen. 

It 1ms been my aim in every instance to 
point out the sources, to which 1 have been 

Bui (hose who have been accustomed to note 
down many references, and to transcribe 
their papers after they hiive received various 
corrections and additions, will make allow- 
ances for the occasional omission of such 
acknowledgments. 

In t lie quotations from ancient authors, a 
translation will generally be found : where 
the original words went important, they 
have been transcribed at length. If it should 
be said, that this has in some instances 
been done from my not exactly onderstartd- 
iug the passage, the remark may perhaps 
not be wholly unfounded. But 1 expect this 
charge oot to be brought against me in any 
specific instance, without the objector ob- 
liging my readers and myself with a trans- 
lation of llie passage in question. 

In giving the dimensions of buildings, 
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no uniform scale has been adopted: but 
reference has been made indifferently to 
the English, French, or Italian measures. 
Where the design is to give the relative 
proportion of two objects, this plan will 
of course cause no inconvenience: and in 
copying from any traveller, I have thought 
it best to give the measure which he used, 
(always marking the country in which it 
prevailed,) without reducing them all to 
the English or any other standard. 

Much uf what is in the text would by 
many modern writers be thrown into the 
notes: but the other plan has been prefer- 
red , both fur the sake of diversifying what 
might otherwise be a dry and uninteresting 
detail, and because many readers consider 
it perfectly lawful to pass over the small 
letters which are crowded in at the bottom 
of the page. 
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The present edition contains many ad- 
ditions and corrections. It is hoped that 
the additions will be found interesting and 
entertaining having been the result of a 
more extended reading upon the subject, 
and particularly of a perusal of several 
works, which have appeared since the pub- 
lication of the first edition. I ought perhaps 
to specify Nibby 's two most valuable works 
upon the Faro Romano, and the Contorni 
di Roma. 
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DESCRIPTION 



ANTIQUITIES AND OTHER CURIOSITIES 



ROME 



Ei fun iiaii fait Return libi uin iM«mli ! 

WhiL mist is q.gfnl tun'd your Itipi Ic Rump' 



The mollo prefixed to this work contains 
a question, which every person visiting 
Home perhaps litis not put to himself. That 
there is something in the past and present 
slate of Rome, which excites a peculiar 
interest, we might perhaps sny □ peculiar 
enthusiasm, in those who read any account 
of it, seems unquestionably true. Even 
those who have not read at all , know per- 
haps more of the Romans thai) of any other 
nation which has figured in the world. If 
we prefer modern history to ancient, we 
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INTRODUCTION 



still find Rome in every page; and if we 
look with composure upon an event so an- 
tiquated as the fall of the Roman empire, 
we cannot, as Englishmen or as Protes- 
tants contemplate with indifference the se- 
cond empire, which Rome erected over the 
minds and consciences of men. Without 
malting any invidious allusion, we may 
say, that this second empire has nearly 
passed away. So that in Loth points of 
view we have former recollections to excite 
our curiosity; and the. desire is surely a 
laudable one to compare the character, the 
manners, the religion, the domestic ha- 
bits, of the ancient inhabitants of Rome, 
with those of their present descendants. 

Such being the general enthusiasm which 
is professed by all who visit the Eternal 
City j much censure may be anticipated 
for some of the sentiments which are ex- 
pressed in the following pages. The writer 
of them will be accused of a coldness and 
insensibility to those venerable objects of 
antiquity, which ought on every occasion 
to have warmed his fancy and animated 
his descriptions. While he is thus prepa- 
ring an excuse for himself, he does not 
wish to quarrel with those who, on eve- 
ry topic connected with Roman remains , 
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suffer their enthusiasm to outrun their judg- 
ment. Far from questioning their sincerity, 
when they make their descriptions a series 
of encomiastic exclamations, he only begs 
leave to hazard an opinion iii opposition 
to them: and if any account hers given 
may fall short of what imagination had 
depicted, it will proceed from the writer 
having expressed not the feelings of the 
moment, such as the first impression would 
raise, hut the result of repeated visits to 
the same object. It is, undoubtedly, amu- 
sing to read the travels of a writer, who 
is buoyed up by such constant animation, 
as Mr. Eustace; but the feelings of the in- 
dividual are not always interesting to ge- 
neral readers: at last I have not presumed 
to think mine worth the communication; 
and having fuund my own opinions so fre- 
quently change, and the delight, which the 
first impression caused, subside into a more 
temperate and a more qualified admiration, 
I thought it safer to expose myself to the 
charge of coldness and indifference, than 
to that of an overheated imagination, and 
an universal style of admiration. If this 
book should ever be read by any person 
visiting Rome he will probably not find 
fault with it in this respect. Before he ar- 
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j( LHT10DUCT1ON 
l ives there, he may lie angry at an attempt 
to lower the enthusiasm wilh which liis clas- 
sical reading and the accounts of travellers 
had inspired him. But (if is not arrogance 
to anticipate agreement wilh my own sen- 
timent! ) he may be inclined to withdraw 
his censure, after he has seen the objects 
themselves: and his disappointment, if he 
feel any, will be lessened , by having been 
taught beforehand lo reduce the scale of 
his expectations. 

It is a very trite remark, that different 
persons view the same thing wilh different 
eves. This could nut he illustrated more 
pointedly, than by the various impressions 
produced by the first view of Rome. Mr. 
Eustace and others have professed them- 
selves transported and overcome by the 
lirst sight. They undoubtedly were so. But 
it surely dues not argue a want of feeling 
and an absence of classical recollections, if 
others have entered Rome, suffering more 
from disappointment than from rapture. 
This is a case in which writers in giving 
their descriptions must communicate the 
first impression. In saying that I was disap- 
pointed in entering Rome by the Florence 
road, so far from acknowledging a want of 
enthusiasm or an indifference to ancient 
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APPROACH TO HOME 5 

limes, it was because I had allowed my mind 
tu anticipate so much , thai I was mortified 
at not finding those anticipations realised. 
Those who are not struck with admiration 
at the first view , generally suffer not from 
the want of feeling in themselves, but from 
the exuberance of it in others. So it is with 
respect to the descriptions of Rome, and 
the impression actually raised by it. 

Most people picture to themselves a cer- 
tain spot , from whence the towers and 
domes of the Eternal City burst upon their 
view. St. Peter's, with its cupola, the im- 
mense ruins of the Colosseum, the Pillar 
of Trajan, and such well-known objects, 
are all crowded into the ideal scene; and 
the imagination is raised to the utmost 
pitch in expectation of every moment un- 
folding this glorious prospect. The traveller, 
after feasting upon this hope, and using it 
to console himself fur the barrenness of the 
Campagua and the uninteresting uniformity 
of the view, approaches nearer and nearer 
without reaching the expected spot. His 
tour-book tells him, that near the Post of 
Baccano, fourteen miles from Home, the 
dome of St. Peter's is first" visible. This 
will be the commencement of his delight. 
13ut he still disregards this speck in the 
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horizon, anxiously looking for the happier 
moment, when the whole city is disco- 
vered. This moment unfortunately never 
arrives. Where that place is to be found in 
the approach from Florence, which affords 
such a feast to the eye and to the imagi- 
nation, I never could discover. The view 
of Rome from the Monle Mario, (i) a hill 
near this road , is perhaps one of the noblest 
and the most affecting which the world 
could produce; and it may be suspected 
that some writers, full of the gratification 
which this prospect afforded, have trans- 
ferred it in description to their first en- 
trance. But the road itself discloses the city 
by degrees. Scarcely any of it is seen till 
within a small distance, and then, with 
the exception of St. Peter's, there are few 
buildings of interest. The antiquities lie 
mostly on the other side, and are not seen 
at all. The suburbs themselves are not 
picturesque; and the traveller finds himself 
actually in Rome, before he had given up 
the hopes of enjoying the distant prospect 
of it. 

(i)Hmi hkhiIIj oiled aims Cinna:, and by Dante 
Monumato: Par xv. 109. The modem name is iaid to hurt 

' 1 M i:ij llilliiii, uliu bad [iri'^rlj- -jpiui this hill in. 

Uie linieofSestuslV. 
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Had lie entered the city from Naples, 
his feelings might have been very different. 
This is the direction from which Rome 
ought to be entered , if we wish our clas- 
sical enthusiasm to he raised by the first 
view. The Campagna is here even more 
desolate, and to a greater extent, than it 
is on the side of Florence. For several 
miles the ground is strewed with ruins; 
some presenting considerable fragments, 
others only discernible by the inequality 
of the surface. It seems as if the cultivators 
of the soil had not dared to profane the 
relics of their ancestors: and from the sea 
on the left to the Apennines on the right 
the eye meets with nothing but desolation 
and decay of grandeur (i). The Aquaducts 
rise-above the other fragments, and seem 
purposely placed here to carry us back to 
the time of the Republic. The long lines 
of these structures stretch out in various 
directions ; the arches are sometimes broken 
down, but the effect is heightened by these 
interruptions. In short, in travelling the 
last twelve miles on this road, the mind 

fa) The Saracens In the ninth century appear to biye laid 
waste all the country in tlie neighbourhood of Rome. Vide 
Juhaunis YHI.Efirt. 3o Script. Franc p. 4 7 3. 
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may indulge ill every reflection upon Bo- 
man greatness, and find the surrounding sce- 
nery perfectly in unison. From this road, 
too, the whole city is actually surveyed. 
The domes and cupolas are mure numerous 
than from any other quarter, beside which 
some of the ancient ediiices themselves are 
added to the picture. After entering the 
■walls, we pass the Colosseum, catch a view 
of the Forum, the Capitol, and other an- 
tiquities, which were i'j miliar to us from 
ancient authors. 

Such is the entrance to Rome from the 
side of Naples; the sublimity of which ex- 
ceeds any thing that Italy can produce, 
and uf which no description can be exag- 
gerated. The entrance from Florence is iu 
every way inferior. There are a few tombs 
by the road side, but only association can 
make them inlcresLing ; whereas the Aqoa- 
ducts on the otiier road are in themselves 
noble objects. After crossing the Tiber by 
the Ponle Molle, the suburbs of Home may- 
be said to commence: and the road not being 
very broad, the houses ihemseh es. intercept 
a prospect of the city. The traveller, if be 
came to Home by Perugia, will have seen 
the Tiber before, having crossed it not far 
from the latter town, and again between 
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TO ROME 9 

Otricoli and Borghetto over a bridge built 
by Augustus. The Polite Mulle , anciently 
Pons iEmilius and Mulvius, or Milvius, is 
a handsome bridge of lour arches, with a 
modem archway upon it , under which car- 
riages pass. This spot is rendered celebrated 
by the battle between Constantine and Ma- 
xentius , A. D. 3i2 , not far from the 
bridge. 

The walls of Rome have a venerable and 

duction to sTch a city'. On either side of the 
Porta del Popolo they have been repaired 
at various times, and particularly in" the 
sixth century by Beliflarius: but probably 
much of bis work does not remain. The 
Porta del Popolo is altogether a modern 
structure, having been erected by Pius IV. 
about i56'j. Tbe ancient entrance lo Rome 
on this side was by the Via Flaminia and 
under the Porta Flaminia , which was built 
by Aurelian, and stood a little to the east 
of tbe present gate. This leads into an 
irregular open space, which, from being 
the first part of Hume actually seen, attracts 
more attention Lhan it would otherwise 
obtain. Three streets branch oft' from it; 
the middle one of which is the Corso, the 
principal street in Home. It runs in the 
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10 DESTRUCTION 

same direction as the ancient Via Lata, bul 
is too narrow to produce any effect. The 
two Churches (i) at the commencement 
of it were built in 166a ; about which time 
the whole of this Piazia was cleared of 
many incumbrances, in honour of the en- 
trance of Christina Queen of Sweden. The 
traveller will soon be called off from the 
pleasing reveries , in which he lias been 
indulging upon finding himself really in 
Rome, by a demand for his passport, and 
by an order to proceed to the custom-house. 
The latter inconvenience may be dispensed 
with by procuring a permission to pass 
unexamined by a Lascia passare , which 
it is nut difficult to obtain. The road to the 
custom-house leads by the column of M. 
Aurelius; and the custom-house itself pre- 
sents a noble remnant of antiquity, having 
been the temple of Antoninus Pius. 

Having thus landed the traveller in 
Rome , I shall pause for a while to give him 
some notion of what he is to expect. The 
Curiosities of Rome may be divided into 
the Antiquities, the Churches, and the 
Palaces; an order of classification which 
will partly be observed in the fallowing 

(i) S. Hari» di Woate Sauto, and S. M. dei Miracoli, 
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OF ROME I I 

descriptions. The Antiquities, aa forming 
the more peculiar attraction in this city, 
deserve the first place. If a person expects 
to find here such magnificent remains as 
lie has read of at Athens, he will be grie 
vously disappointed.lt is highly necessary 
to know, that whatever exists here, as a 
monument of ancient times, has suffered 
from various calamities. There is much 
truth in the remark of Pope, 

Some felt the silent stroke of mrratd'rlng Eg. . 

Barbarism hlindifesi, Cbrlslisn teal conspire. 
Ami I'apl piety, and Gothic fire. 

Epistle to Addixrn. 

Nor were physical causes wholly unem- 
ployed in completing the destruction. Gre- 
gory, (i) after mentioning Totila's threat 
of utterly destroying Rome, adds, " To 
" whom the man of the Lord replied, Rome 
" shall not he exterminated by barbarians, 
" but shall consume away internally, ex- 
" hausted by tempests', lightning, whirl- 
" winds, and earthquakes. The mysteries 
" of which prophecy are now revealed to 
« us clearer than light; for we sea the walls 
"dissolved, bouses overthrown, churches 

(0 Dialog. lib. if. c. rS. 
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" destroyed by whirlwinds, and the buil- 
" dings sinking from age." 

Mum tori (i) endeavours to free tbe Goths 
from the charge of destroying all the mo- 
numents of Roman greatness; and certainly 
Tlieodoric does not appear to have hail any 
such view; but on contrary several buil- 
dings in Rome were repaired by him , as we 
learn from the work of his minister Cassio- 
dorus (a). With respect to the pillage, which 
the different invaders committed , perhaps 
some exaggerated notions are entertained. 
A dissertation has been written expressly 
by Bargaeus, which is inserted in the fourth 
volume of the Thesaurus of Graevius, to 
prove, that the Goths and Vandals con- 
tributed little or nothing towards the de- 
molition of Rome. This perhaps is going 
somewhat too Far on the other side. We 
must recollect, that the principal object 
of the barbarians, as they were then styled 
by the degenerate Romans, was to collect 
muney. They bore no professed hostility 
to the works of art, and a bronze statue 
was destroyed by them, not from want of 



(i) Din. sopr* lc Antictiiii Itxl. torn. I. dlis. i3, aj. 
(a) Lib. i. Vir.EpUt, ai.ag. lib. ii. ep. 7, 3+. lib. iii. tp. 
*>, Si. 
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taste, hut because it could be melted into 
a more useful form. In the confusion of a 
midnight attack, and with the exaspei ition, 
which naturally follows resistance , some 
parts of the city would prohibly be con- 
sumed by (ire. The accounts of the histo- 
rians, who were contemporary, or wrote 
shortly after, are very contradictory; and 
it is difficult to elicit from them a true 
notion of the mischiefth.it was really com- 
mitted. The remark, however, made above 
will be of use , while we are consulting 
these authors, that moveable plunder, not a 
wanton destruction of buildings, was the ob- 
ject, which actuated the victorious enemy. 

A brief review of the events, which ac- 
companied each successive pillage under 
the Goths and Vandals, will perhaps be 
necessary to enable us to judge of tho inju- 
ry inflicted. Since the burning of Rome by 
the Gaols in U. C. 365, or A. G. 38,3, no 
enemy had ever set foot within the sacred 
city. Alaric broke the charm, when ho en- 
tered it with his army of Goths in 4'o. This 
was the third time that he had laid siege 
to it. In 409 he had been bribed to remove, 
and upon the promise of receving five thou- 
sand pounds of gold and thirty thousand 
pounds of silver, beside other valuables, 
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be engaged to raise the siege. Great diffi- 
culty was found in collecting the stipulated 
sum; and it is stated that some treasures, 
which had been taken in former wars and 
turned to sacred purposes , were employed 
to pacify the invader (i). The second siege 
■was also in $09, but nothing of importance 
resulted from it (2). In 4'o be entered 
Rome, as was stated, by the Porta Salara. 
His troops remained in it six days. Cassio- 
dorus asserts, that they committed great 
bavoc there, and that many of the won- 
ders of the city were burnt; (3) and in 
another place he speaks of the great booty 
which was collected Against this we 
have the statement of Jornaudes, (5) that 
they only plundered, but did not set fire 
to any building, or suffer any sacred pro- 
perty to be injured. Cassiodorus himself 
confirms the latter part of this account, 
eo that we may fairly conclude , that the in- 
vaders felt some religious scruples in their 

(1) For Ibaercnta of the first liege, <id. Zusimon, lib. t. 
f. 35o — 4-Sowmm. lib. is. c.G. Olympiad. >pud Phol-p. 180 
Philostorg, lib. lii. 0. 3. 

f,)Vid. Zosin.a.,lib.v.p. 368. 

(3)Hist.Eccles. lib.ii. c. 9. 

(j]Lib. .ii. Var. Epist. 10. Socrates agrees in both tb«e 
Itilemeot), lib. Tit- C- 10. 
rSJC. Jo. 
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pillage. We can, however, scarcely doubt 
that much injury was committed by fire. 
That Alaric entered by the Porta Salara, is 
well known; and the account of his burning 
the houses in the neighbourhood, is con- 
firmed by Ihe assertion of Procopius, that 
the house of Sallust remained a heap of 
ruins in bis days (1). 

The next siege was in ^55, when Gen- 
seric entered the city at the head of the 
Vandal army. Here, again, we have con- 
flicting statements. It seems clear, from 
all hands, that several ships were loaded 
with spoil, and sent to Africa. Procopius (a) 
mentions statues and mediils; and adds, (hut 
nothing which was beautiful in the city 
escaped him. The bronze tiles, which co- 
vered the Capitol, and the Jewish spoils, 
which had been brought to Rome by Titus, 
are expressly mentioned. ll would seem (hat 
the former could only have been taken for 
their intrinsic value; and we might fancy 

(i) v;d. l'rorap, do Bello Vaod. Ill,, i. c. ». Orosins, lib. 
vii. c. 3o, Sowmm. lib. i<. c. 9. I'hilostorg. lib. *ii.t. 3. 
llu uprMu'oo of this hitler writer, who lived at the time, 
il very strong: " All tfail migkttm of glory , null tllisca- 
" lebrity of paver, WII porlioued out between the fire uf 
■■ atraogers, [lie sword of enemies, ami captivity among Ur. 
■' bariani: and while the ciiy was lying in niius, Alaiic,"utc. 

(1) De bello Valid, lib- 1. c a., 5. lib. ii. c. y. 
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llie same of llie Jewish vessels, if we did 

ral years after: s/tl.at the conqueror ap- 
pears to have had some affection for the 
works of art, and would probably not have 
encouraged their wanton destruction upon 
the spot. One writer, (i) beside mentioning 
the general pillage, adds, that the most 
remarkable buildings were burnt. While 
another (a) says, generally, that the city 
was burnt. On the other hand , we are 
told (3) that Genseric withheld both fire and 
sword, at the intercession of Si. Leo. That 
the Pope gained some favourable terms, 
seems probable; and the truth perhaps is, 
(hat thuugh Genseric did not authorise auv 
general conflagration, yet his lawless sol- 
diers occasionally violated his orders, ei- 
ther from carelessness or revenge. The pil- 
lage certainly lasted fourteen days. 

Between the sieges by Genseric and To- 
tjla, Rome probably suffered as much from 
lis own inhabitants, as from any of its 
invaders; though the damage is, in this 
instance, partly to be ascribed to the tokens 
that the latter had left behind tliew ufthsir 

. felMll. 

1 -rOHifq.Um.lib. ift'fPVt. 
[»j'Evig.i„ p lib. ii. e. j. 
(3] KuIbi DIwouiu, lib. W, 
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visit. We have a decree of the Emperor 
Majorian , (i) issued shortly after the ie- 
treal of Genseric, by which he puts a check 
to the system, then very generally practis- 
ed, of demolishing the ancient edifices. It 
is probable, that (be citizens, as soon as 
the Vandal army had retired, found (bat 
they had much to do in repairing the da- 
mages which they had inflicted; and fur 
this purpose the ancient buildings, some of 
which were already in decay , were very 
unsparingly devoted to patch up the pri- 
vate houses. 

In 54<J, another Gothic army entered 
Rome, under Tolila: a third part of the walls 
was thrown down, and there seems little 
doubt as to what were the conqueror's in- 
tentions , when he threatened to level the 
city with the ground and turn it into 
pasture; fortunately, however, the remon- 
strance of Belisarius made an impression 
upon his mind; and even a Gothic general 
thought it more glorious fur ptisterily to 
allow him the power to have destroyed 
Home, than to execrate him for having ac- 
tually done so. He appears to have confined 
bis devastation to the destruction, already 

(1) JSorcll, M.j. Tit. vi. p. 35. 
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mentioned of llie walls. Perhaps he after- 
wards repented of his clemency, and his 
attention to posthumous .f,i me. For as soon 
as he quitted the city, Belisarius entered 
it; and in 54n he was again induced to 
besiege it, and again became master of it. 
But it seems certain, that at this lime he 
inflicted no injury upon the inhabitants 
or the buildings. The Goths began to see 
that they were as likely to keep possession 
of Rome as their degenerate enemies; and 
though their dominion ceased very shortly 
after the death of Totila, yet he could not 
foresee such a catastrophe, when he last 
occupied Rome; and , in sparing the city, 
he conceived that he was doing a service, 
not to the inhabitants, but to his own 

P Though the superabundant zeal of the 
popes has been charged with the destruction 
of Pagan monuments, they have also had 
their defenders; and Tiraboschi labours, 
apparently with much reason, to rescue 
Gregory the Great from this imputation (i). 
The Greeks of Constantinople must also 
partake iu the guilt of this spoliation. Ac- 
curding to Fauliu Diaconus, (a) and Anas- 

(1) Staria Lelttroria J 1 Italia, torn, iii.prt. i. p. in etc. 
(ajllist. Lang- hi), y. c. II. 
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tasins, (0 the Emperor Constat carried off 
from Rome in the year 603, all the bronze, 
statues and ornaments which lie could find. 
This was by no means uncommon with the 
Greek Emperors: and we can scarcely help 
reflecting upon the singular vicissitudes of 
the works of art , as connected with Roman 
history. Greece, when she submitted to 
Rome, yielded up to the conqueror all her 
treasures of art; and the Romans really fan- 
cied that they had some taste, because their 
galleries were ornamented with works of 
Grecian sculpture (a). After the Empire was 
divided, and both branches of it were in 
decay, the Eastern, which was longer in 
falling, exercised its power in despoiling 
Rome; and probably many statues travelled 
to Constantinople , which bad crossed the 

to Italy. Even those which Geuseric ^had 
carried off to Africa, found their way to 
Constantinople ; when the Vandals were in 
turn conquered by Belisarius. We know 
that many of the most beautiful statues, 
and other curiosities, were destroyed by a 

(0 lu Vil. S. Vilaliant. See also Plntina. 

(a) Bjrt™, in hit toa torn; of Melancholy, up quaintly, 
"TboMaU Ronum rob'dull thacitni of tii= world, to <et 
« hi I ilirir liad-»iled Rums." 
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fire which consume*] the Lausian palace at 
Constantinople , about the ye.tr (i). 
Sume of them again retraced their steps, 
when Constantinople was sacked by the 
Venetians, in 1204. 

From these several causes, (o which Rome 
lias been more exposed than any other 
city, nothing here is perfect. If we except 
the Pantheon , (and that has suffered dread- 
ful spoliation on the outside,) the ancient 
remains have been so mutilated and de- 
stroyed, that , even the name is in many 
cases doubtful. No small portion of clas- 
sical recollection is necessary to supply 
the deficiency; and he who visits Home; 
destitute of this, will probably form a low 
estimate of the interest excited by the an- 
tiquities. As a place of residence, Home is 
certainly not gay or cheerful; the palaces, 
though splendid in their exterior, are dir- 
ty and neglected; the works of the fine arts 
are the oidv objects which it is impossible 
not lo admire and be satisfied with: so that, 
if any one leaves Rome with an impression 
of disappointment, it may be inferred that 
his reading had not supplied him with a 
sufficient store of classical knowledge to 

;i)Zmw. Aunt. lib. liv-p. 5a. 
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enable hira to lill up the ravages which 
time had made. Rome, compared with 
Athens, is like the collection of the Elgiu 
Marbles compared with the sculptures in 
the Vatican. In the latter collection , beside 
the usual prepossession in favour of every 
thing ancient, we have positive beauty and 
symmetry in the objects themselves ; in the 
British Museum, we have rather a record 
how fur lime may go in ruining the works 
of art, and yet not destroy the admiration 
which they "excite. But still, some taste for 
antiquities, and some classical reminiscen- 
ces are necessary, before we can enjoy such 
mutilated fragments. And so it is with 
Borne. No other city is so calculated to 
raise and keep up the finer feelings of the 
mind; no other can present to us, so forci- 
bly and so tangibly, the histories which 
we have read with so much delight, or mate 
us sympathise so strongly with the cata- 
strophes of patriots and heroes. Much, how- 
ever, of ali this enthusiasm is to be brought 
into Home, in addition to what is inspired 
on the spot. Perhaps the bust w.iy to view 
the city, if we wish to preserve our admi- 
ration , is to take a hasty survey of all the 
Antiquities, and then to pass on. A. long 
residence there is certainly calculated to 
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diminish the interest which they excited: 
recollection may supply many deficiencies 
at the first view, and may, perhaps, in- 
crease our enjoyment hy contra a ting llie 
ancient with tlie present slate. But recol- 
lection is not a source from which we should 
draw too often. To enable us constantly to 
admire, something intrinsically excellent 

deuce at Rome, it is not thai I undervalue 
tha Antiquities myself , but I am anxious 
that others should not undervalue them. 

One complaint is made hy many travel- 
lers, and deserves to he noticed: it is, tltat 
there are few or no monuments of the time 
of the Republic. The remark is one which 
is likely to be made; and the interest which 
we take in the Antiquities would certainly 
be heightened, if there were less foundation 
for such a complaint. It must not, however, 
be asserted, that there are no monuments 
of the lime uF the Republic. Kany person 
came expecting to find perfect remains of 
beautiful buildings, which were priur to 
the age of Augustus, he would undoubtedly 
he disappointed ; but I question whether, 
in expressing this disappointment, he does 
not also betray his own ignorance of histo- 
ry. The works of the Romans, ill the early 
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ages of their nation, were wonderful for 
their solidity and strength , hut there seema 
no reason to suppose that much taste or 
elegance was displayed. 

When the Gauls burnt Rome, U.C. 305 
it may he concluded that few edifices esca- 
ped; sa that, in looking for any works of 
the Republic, we must confine our research 
between the years 305 and 7a3, when the 
Republic terminated. We might mention 
four successive periods, in each of which 
the city must have assumed a different ap- 
pearance from what it did in the age suc- 
ceeding : l. From the foundation to the 
burning of Rome by the Gauls , U. C. 305 ; 
2. From 305 to 7 23, when the reign of 
Augustus commenced ; 3. From^aS toSiy, 
(or A. D. 04), when the city was burnt in 
the time of Nero ; when , out of the fourteen 
regions into which it was divided, only 
four remained untouched, three were en- 
tirely consumed, and seven survived in 
part; CO 4- From A. D. 64 to 540, (U. C. 

;0 Another great Gre happened in the reign of Titui, which 
laslwi three days and nights. Sncton. Til. c. 8. J. C-j.iloli- 
nus mentions «ii<.tlwr,in ll.t r l isr,r,fM..*irainr;s i andif we ate 
to take his esprcssinn' liln.lly, I l i l- instruction caused hy 
it must have bam very cilensivo. He sayi of il , Magna 
pais urbis inccusa eat ; and again, Urljij pars maiimo ipMQ- 
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i3oo,) when Totila entered it, as Alaric 
and Genseric bad done before liim. That a 
great alteration took place in the appear- 
ance of Rome, during these periods, can- 
not he denied ; hut , on Lhe other hand , we 
must not conclude that no buildings sur- 
vived each successive shock, or that nothing 
still remains to present us a monument 
even of the first period. 

Livy tells us, (i) that when the city was 
rebuilt after the expulsion of the Gauls, it 
was laid out in a very irregular manner. 
" The cily was begun to he built withuut 

" any order. The public furnished tiles 

" the great haste made them careless of" 
" forming the streets in straight lines , 
" while without deciding what belonged to 
" themselves or their neighbours, they built 
" on the empty spaces. This is the reason 
« that the old sewers (cloacae), which at 
" (ii'stwere carried through the public way, 
" now pass under private bouses in every 
" direction ; and the plan of the city more 
" resembles one which had been suddenly 
" seized, than one which had been regularly 
" parcelled out. " He says, in another pla- 
ce , (□) that the new city was built in a year. 

Lib. t. g ult. (a) Lib. vi e 4. 
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Tacitus, (i) also talks of the houses being 
built in no order and at random , and of the 
sreets being excessively winding and irre- 
gular. Suelonius (3) complains of the " de- 
" fortuity of the buildings, and the nar- 
" ruwuesa and windings of the streets. " 
In confirmation of which remark, other 
authorities might be quoted (3). This, how- 
ever, might only apply to the streets and 
houses; the temples and public buildings 
may , at the same time, have been magni- 
ficent, but there is not the least evidence 
that they were so. In the second year after 
the destruction, " the Capitol was under- 
" built with square stones, " as we learn 
from Livyj (4) and he adds, that it was a 
remarkable work, even in the magnificence 
of his own day. But this was rather a work 
of defence than of ornament. As to private 
buildings, the house of Lepidus is said by 
Pliny (6) to have been the handsomest in 
Kome, iii the year G76 U. C; and, in 
another place, (6) be tells lis that the or- 

(1) Annul, lib. iv. c 43. 

(a) Vita H m ni.,c. 38. 

(3) Vide Cic Or. 1 dc L. B c Agi , e. 35. 

(41 Lib. ,i. c. 4. 

f5) Lib. mil. c.24. 

(GJLib.nxii. ^.S. 
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U. C. Go7 , Q.C. Mctellus had built a temple 
of marble, as we learn from Vclleius, (3) 
though per ho pa there were no pillars of 
marble in it. The same Metellus built a 
portico, which was afterwards the portico 
of Oclavia, and must have given a new 
impulse to taste and luxury, by the vast 
collection of statues which he brought from 
Greece. Scipio Nasica built a portico in the 
Capitol, about U. C. 5c,4, and Cn. Octa- 
vius did the same in the Circus; after which, 
as Velleius (4) says, " private luxury soon 
" followed public magnificence. " The first 
instance of a gilded roof was in tiie Capitol, 
when Mummius was censor, U. C. Gia, 



(3) Lib, i. c . >,. 
(4j Lib. ii. c. i. 
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after the destruction of Carthage: (1) in 
short, the age of Soman luxury seems to 
have commenced with the lall of the last- 
mentioned city, and of Corinth. 

The Romans , certainly, were not natu- 
rally a people of taste. They never excelled 
in the fine arts ; indeed , scarcely the name 
of any Romam sculptor or painter of cele- 
brity has been handed down to us. Their 
own writers invariably allow, that they were 
indebted to Greece for every thing which 
was elegant in the arts (a). In architecture, 
the only order which has any pretensions 
to claim a Roman origin, i s the Composite, 
which is certainly less pleasing than the 
others; and of this, the earliest specimen 
in Rome is on the arch of Titus. We know 
that Greek marble was not used in their 
buildings till the close of the Republic; and 
since the connection with Greece began as 
early as the second Punic war, and the 
triumphs of Flamininus and Mummius , 
in 55c> and G08, made the Romans acquaint- 
ed with the productions of Grecian taste, 

(i) 1*1 in- lib. xniii. c. iS. 

{a] Cicero 'a poor opinion of his countrymen 's Issle if 
clearly marled ; when speaking of tlie works of art , lie s*y* , 
•• It is aitouuhing bow Ihc Grata are iltli s lited wilh lbca« 
'■ things, which we duspise. " In Vcr. Aut. a. 1. tf. c. 6a. 
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it is natural that they should also have 
imported their marble from thence, if they 
had been engaged in buildings of any par- 
ticular magnificence, Pliny says, (i) that 
the custom of sawing marble was not in- 
troduced into Italy before the lime of Au- 
gustus. Though we can scarcely credit this 
statement, — and we have certainly some 
proofs to the contrary, — we are bound to 
believe that it had not been long practised 
in Rome. The same author tells us, (a) 
that the quarries at Luna, (now Carrara,) 
which he decides to produce a finer marble 
than thatofPuros, were not opened long 
before bis lime. We must, however, give 
a little latitude to this expression: for he 
himself tells us, (3) that in the time of J. 
Caesar, Mamurra bad ornamented his bouse 
with marble from Luna: and Slrabo, who 
lived in the reign of Tiberius, mentions 
the quarries as being worked to a great ex- 
tent in his day (4). The boast of Augustus , 
that he had found Borne of brick , and left 
it of marble, (5) is of course to be taken in 

fOUh.mil. c.S. 
ft Lib. .»v;. e . 4. 

(3) Lib. «»vi.c. ;. 

(4) Lib. v . 

(^i)Sustou Aug. c. at). 
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some respects as an imperial hyperbole ; but 
the alteration, which took place in his reign, 
must have been very perceptible, of he 
would not have hazarded a comparison with 
the times of republican liberty, when he 
had so many safer grounds fur boasting. 

The monuments, which remain to us of 
an age prior to the Augustan, are, as was 
observed, of great solidity and strength. 
The Cloaca Maxima is one uf the most won- 
derful works, which any people ever con- 
structed. It seems indeed almost incredible, 
that in the time of Tarquinius Priscus, 
only i5o years from the foundation of the 
city, such a work could have been per- 
formed. If we follow the opinion of some 
chrouologists , who shorten the reigns of 
the kings, the city had not existed nearly 
su many years, when this Cloaca was begun. 
But there is great mystery and confusion 
in the early history of Rome, particularly 
in that of the kings. I have sometimes been 
inclined to think, that there was a city 
here before the time of Romulus, and that 
his subjects did not actually begin from 
nothing . Virgil might perhaps be quoted 
as countenancing this opinion : when Evan- 
der is showing his city to jEneas, he says, 
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Huns Janus pter banc Saluruus co.idkiit Urbeui, 
Jauiculum huic , ilJi Wat Saturpia HOW, 

.En. >iii. 355. 

And yet Ovid says, in more than one place, 
that when Evander landed in Italy, there 
were only a few cottages on the spot, where 
afterwards Rome was built (i). So vague 
and contradictory was tradition. 

The Romans and the Tuscans do not 
claim a common origin, and yet there is 
a great resemblance in the strength and 
solidity of their works. Veii, which was a 
Tuscan town , was only a short day's march 
from Rome: (2) and it is not likely, that 



(1) Vi3e Fast. lib. 9 3. 

(ij Thesilo.ti... ofVi.i bis earned ijieal di«poiei .n»™ 8 
pl.csd UL' UoU tu-ocu, ib/nit Mm .a.lL from R..<d/, 
lo (hallow of Propetlios Ibe town hid Guard to ti.ot: 6 

Lib.it. el. 10.39. 
And FloniiBTioflhe city," Who now recollects lhat it ei- 
■' isted? What .remains or ratigc of it it IbweMt require* 
" lbs ulovist stretch uf our failh in IllOory In believe that 
•' Veil listed."- Lib. 1. e. n. Eutropias calls it eigbtau 
miles from How; (lib i. e. 4, md .9.) but Winy ( lib. it. c . 
ult. )and Suelonius ;*..■.]]>;. i.J if empanel LigeLl.er , make it 
only lulf that distinct: and Diouysias (Antiq. lib. ii ) exr 
pres.ly places it «t liic distance uf 10:1 sludia,Ot tvcelve miles. 
Too tVutinjerian Tibia duel the gams. 
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this warlike and highly civilized people 
(for we roust allow lliem to have been so,) 
Would have taken no advantage of llie seven 
hills, which were so near to their territory, 
if not in it. Great dissension is to he found 
amongst the Roman writers themselves , 
as to the date of the foundation of Rome: 
none, however, ascribe it to the Tuscans, 
unless we take (he Aborigines to he Tus- 
cans, which is not improbable. We must 
bear in mind, that history mentions two 
migrations of Greek colonies into Italy the 
first of which took place about Goo years 
before the second. By the lirst 1 mean that 
of the l'elasgi, who came from Arcadia and 
from Attica, (i) and the Pelasgi are called 
Tyrrhenians, that is, Tuscans, by several 
writers (». The second migration was that 
mentioned by Herodotus , (3) as taking 
place in the days of Lycurgus and Thales; 
so that we have good reason to carry back 
the civilization of the Tuscans to a remote 
period. We should also recollect, that while 
Greece was convulsed with constant wars, 
the Tuscans seem to have enjoyed long con- 

(i) Vide Dion. Hit. lib. i. c. ir , iS, 16, ale. 
[aJTbiiejd. lih. iv. c. imj. WuUrch de \itl. Mill. Dion* 
Hul. Aiitiq. lib. i.rt xiii. 
(3jLib. i.« 9 4- 
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tinued periods of peace. Of their progress in 
the arts we have nol so many specimens^, 
as is sometimes supposed ; for the vases, (1} 
which are so generally called Etruscan, 
are undoubtedly Grecian, and come almost 
all from the Liogdc.ni of Naples. If llie con- 
jecture of Father Paoli be true, that the 
temples at Paestum are the Work of Tus- 
cans at a period long antecedent to the 
edifices of Greece, we have indeed a noble 
monument of their magnificence, though 
perhaps not of the elegance of their taste. 
The walls ofCortona also present a speci- 
men of solidity, which seems to defy the 
lapse of ages (2). 

Many make jEncas himself to have 
founded a city on the Palatine hill; and 
chronologists lay down four hundred and 
thirty-two years between jEneas and Ro- 
mulus. (3). We must not, however, indulge 
in unfounded conjecture; and when His- 
tory unequivocally represents the Cluaca 

(l)lt il lingular that Si far back as I he lime 0 rj.iliu« Cm- 

Tuca. fiucton. J. Cm. =. Si . The hi was uW it Curtnib. 

(lj A fri ( n<l informs me , that lie found Ilia wall, of Vol. 

Wiiuljl . [illi'tl 01 IB upon another without ccmrnt. 

{31 TIimb (.piiiiom may be wen in Ibe third yolunie uf Ilia 
TboMunu of Graviiu. 
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Maxima as the work of Tarquinius Priseusi 
we may perhaps be satisfied willi recollect- 
ing, tbat this King was born in Tuscany 
of Grecian parents, (i). Pliny (a) speaks of 
its prodigious strength , and of the wonder 
of its having lasted seven hundred years. 
How much more ought we to be surprised, 
when we can add nearly eighteen hundred 
years more to its duration ! The stones em- 
ployed in the arch are of an enormous size, 
and placed together without any cement. 
There are three concentric rows, one above 
the other. The height is said to have been 
Sufficient fur a boat loaded with hay to pass 
under it: it is reckoned now at eighteen Ro- 
man palms, (3) and the width is the same, 
Marlianus says that he measured it , and 
fopud the width sixteen feet. According to 
Livy,(4) the original object of the Cloaca 
Maxima was to carry off the overflowings 
of the Tiber and other smaller streams: 
" As the places near the Forum and other 
" valleys between the hills did not easily 
" carry offthe water from the level ground, 

{i)"Q u ippe qui onuiiJm Coriulbu GiaKum iiigctiium 
'• llalicis ...lilnii m ;« u i.set:"~rioru«, lib. i. c. 5. 
(») Lib.».vi.c.«4. 

(ij A palin equals B-JJ9 English inches. I lime generally 
rtfkoi.fd ifnt S 4/5. 
[4J Lib. i. c 38. 
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" he drained them by carrying sewers from 
" a higher level into the Tiber. " Dionysius 
ofHiilicarnassus says the same tiling; and 
to give an idea of the immensity of the 
work, he adds, that the Cloacae having 
been neglected for some time., it required 
one thousand talents to clear them. After 
the burning of Rome by the Gauls, the 
streets were rebuilt without regard to the 
direction of the Cloacae; so that many of 
the houses were over them, as Livy tells 
us in the passage already quoted, p. 20. 
Theodoric undertook the repair of the Cloa- 
cae , and the description of them in the 
barbarous Latin of Cassiodorus is worth re- 
cording (i). " Quae tantum viseutibus con- 

" possint niiracula superare. Videas illic 
" fluvios quasi montibus concavis clausos 
" per ingentia ligna (2) decurrere. Videas 
" structis navibus per aquas rapidas noil 
" minima solliciludiue navigari, ne praeci- 
" pitato torrent! marina possint naufragia 
" sustinere. Hiuc, Roma singularis quanta 
" in te sit potest colligi maguitudo! Quae 
" enim urbium audeat tuis culmjnibus con- 

(OIwb.fil.Vir, Epi.l. So. 

(a) Thil word ia e?idmlly corrupt. A French ■athor readiH 
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" tender*, ([uando nee ima tua possunt 
" similitudinem reperire? " It 'is now up- 
wards of two thousand years since this work 
was constructed; in which interval Home 
has been rebuilt several times, and a vast 
accumulation of soil formed: it still however 
exists, and is to all appearance as firm as 
on the first day of its foundation. A view 
may be obtained of it at its mouth, where 
it flows into the Tiber, a little below the 
Ponle Itotto; and a portion of it may be 
seen near the Arch of Janus. 

Another instance of the durability of 
Roman works may be seen in the Mamertine 
Prisons, on the descent of the Capitol 
towards the Forum. These are of great an- 
tiquity, and built like the Cloacae of large 
uncemented stones. The founder was Ancus 
Martius, as we learn from Livy, (i) who 
speaking of that king says, " he made a 
" prison in the middle of the city, over- 
" looking the Forum. " Servius Tullius 
increased them, whence they were some- 
times called Tullian. Varro says, (a) that 
the part added by this latter king was un- 
der ground : and from two passages in Livy 

(0 Lib. i.e. 33. 

(a) De Ling. Lat. lib. h. 
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we may perhaps collect the same thing. 
Speaking of Pleminius, who whs accused 
of high crimes, boLh civil and religious, 
lie tells us, (i) that he and his companions 
were thrown into prison; and at the same 
time he adduces the authority of Clodiiis 
Licinius, as staling that he was subsequently 
put into the Tullianum. This was U. C, 
54g. Livy seems afterwards to have for- 
gotten, that he had thus anticipated the 
history of Pleminius upon the authority uf 
Licinius; fur he repeats the same story 
over again, (a) where he informs us that 
Fleminius, being farther accused of a con- 
spiracy to set fire to the city , was put into 
the lower prison , and killed. This was U. 
C. 55g. These two passages clearly identify 
Ihe lowtr prison with the Tullianum. It 
was also called Robur : (3) and if Livy had 
this place iu view, when he speaks of Our. 
cer Lautumiarum , (4) or the prison of the 
Stone-quarries , we may perhaps conclude 
that the excavation was first made for the 
purpose of getting stone, and afterwards 
tumed into a prison. It may be remera- 

(i) Lih. otic m. 
(»J Lib. nri,. c . 44. 

(1) Lucret. iii. [<i3o. Liv. lib- xxiWii. c 3G. 
(4J Lib. xuii c s6- See alio lib. i»vi. c. 37. 
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st anely be imagined. There are two apart- 
ments , one above the other, to which there 
was no entrance , except by a small aper- 
ture in the upper roof; and a similar hole 
in the upper floor led to the cell below.. 
There was no staircase to either. The upper 
prison is twenty- -seven feet long, by twenty 
wide; the lower, which is elliptical, is 
twenty by ten. The height of the former 
is fourteen feet , of the latter seven. These 
served as the state prisons; and only per- 
sons of distinction had (he privilege of oc- 
cupying them. Jugurtha was among the 
number. Sallust (i) describes the place 
thus: " In the prison , called Tullian , when 
" you have descended a little, there is a 
" place on the left, sunk about twenty feet: 
" it is surrounded by walls on all sides; 
" and above is a room vaulted with stone, 
" but from uiieleanliuess, darkness, and a 
" foul smell, the appearance of it isdisgus- 
" ting and terrific. " 

(i)L>< BclIoCLc. 55. 
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Some, however, and particularly Baro- 
nius, (i) liave raised a doubt, whether the 
place now shown at the foot of the Capitol 
is really the prison which was constructed 
by Ancus Martins, and called Tullian. The 
strongest evidence which they adduce is a 
passage from Pliny (a), where he says, 
" that the Temple of Piety was built in 
" that part of the prison (in ea carceris 
" sedej where is now the Theatre of Mar- 
" cellus. " The whole force of these words 
lies in the assumption , that there was only 
one prison in Rome, and that Pliny must 
therefore be speaking of the Tullian prison. 
Juvenal certainly says, in the style of a 
patriotic antiquary, 

Folicci proavorum ■tarns. fellcEl dies 



But how long one prison was found suffi- 
cient, for the number of criminals does not 
appear; and it may well be doubted, whe- 
ther in the year of Rome Gu4> ("f which 
Pliny is speaking,) there were not many 
more persons deserving of imprisonment, 

(0 Vid. Martyrolog. ad jj. Marl. p. io3, tic. 
(□) Lib. vii. c. 36, 
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out of a population of more than four hund- 
red thousand souls, (1) than what one jail 
would contain, it lias been already stated, 
that the Tullian prison was only used for 
state criminals: but the person, whose slory 
Pliny is telling, was an humble and obscure 
plebeian woman (humUis in plebe ideoe/ue 
ignotaj: and from the way in which she 
was treated, her offence seems to have been 
a common one. I conclude, therefore, that 
he was speaking of another prison, which 
was afterwards destroyed. Appius Claudius 
the decemvir had a prison constructed on 
purpose for plebeian olfenders; but the res- 
triction was violated in his own person, as 
he was confined in it himself (a). Tradition 
makes the Church of S. Nicola in Carcere 
to stand upon the site of this prison; and 
as this is not far from the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus, it is not improbable that this is the 
one of which Pliny speaks. Some ancient 
columns may still be seen in this church, 
and antiquaries make out that there were 
three temples within or close to it. We 
have another proof that Pliny was speaking 
of the prison of Claudius, and not of the 

(1) The census of I1S3 returned ^5n,ooo. 
(a) Liy. lib. iii. c. S;. 
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Tulliah, since PubJius Victor, in descri- 
bing the ninth region of the cily, men- 
tions the Thealre of Marccllus and the Pri- 
son of Claudius close together. At all events 
the passage in Livy is much more deci- 
sive, where he says, that the prison of 
Ancus was " in the middle of the city, 
" overlooking the Forum. " And if we-can- 
nol say that the building now shown is 
near the Theatre of Marcellus, still more 
difficult would it be to prove that a prison 
near that theatre would overlook the Fo- 
rum. Another argument adduced by the 
opposite party is an inscription upon the 
front of what is shown as the Mamertine 
Prison ; we there read , c. vibivs. c. f. rvfikvs 
m. cocctiv . . . . cos. eh. s. c. These persons 
were consuls, U. G. 77^, in the time of 
Tiberius. But surely this inscription can- 
not prove, that Vibiua and Cocceius (Nerva) 
were the original contrivers of this building: 
the slightest inspection of it will convince 
us that it was much older than their time, 
and that tin; consuls mentioned only made 
some alteration or addition to it. 

The origin of the name Mamertine is 
not certain: nor can I find any ancient 
author who uses it. In the acts of the early 
martyrs the prison is frequently mentioned 
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under this title, as may be seen in Ba- 
ronius. Pancirolli deduces it from the fa- 
mily Mamertia, which , according to Plot- 
arch, traced itself up to Numa. That king 
was said to have had four sons, from whom 
four illustrious families were descended, 
Pomponia, Pinacia, Calpurnia, and Ma- 
in ere i a . In process of time the name of 
Mamercus was changed to Mamertinus; and 
under the emperors we find several persons 
of this name high in office , such as consuls, 
praetors, etc. It is possible that one of 
these persons may have repaired the prison, 
and given it his name; as P. Victor and 
Sextus Rijfus mention a Schola Maniertina 
and baths of the same name. The adjoining 
street was called Vicus Mamertinus. Had 
the appellation occurred in ancient authors, 
I should rather have derived it from the 
founder Ancus Martius, whose name may 
anciently have been written Mainertius , 
as we are told that in the Oscan language 
Mars was called Mamers (1). 

Tradition says, that St. Peter was con- 
fined here; which, considering the accu- 
sation against him, is not very likely. The 

(O Vid. Diod. Sic. lib. xii. c- iS. and Festus, voce Ma- 
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pillar is shown to which he was fastened, 
and also a well of water, which appeared 
miraculously for the baptism of his gaolers, 
Processus and Marlinianus, and fortysevea 
cum pan ions. The prison itself, with a small 
chapel in front, is now consecrated to him ; 
and over il is the Church of S. Giuseppe 
de* Falegnami , built in i53c, (i> 

Not far from these prisons, on the other 
side of the steps leading to the Forum, 
sonic portion of the ancient Tahuhirium, 
or Record-office, may be seen. This now 
serves as a foundation lo the Palazzo Se- 
nator™; and in an enumeration of the more 
ancient remains , such an inconsiderable 
fragment would seem hardly worthy of 
notice. I mention it only as another ex- 
ample of lhat massy stylo of architecture 
which the Romans adopted, and because 
every thing conneeled with the ancient 
Capitol is interesting. It is, however, of 
great antiquity, this part having been built 
U. C. 367, as foundations for the Capitol. 
Livy mentions it, (2) and says, that it was 
a remarkable work, even in the magnifi- 
cence of his day. The wall is about 170 

fOThaAlmttCiirui-llicri puUistitd a work upon these f-ri- 
idds in i ;RB. 

(a) Lib, ,;. c.i- 
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p;ilms in length, anil fourteen in height. 
Some of the stones are ten or twelve palms 
long. In the interior there is a chamber 
vaulted with several arches and a Doric 
frieze. An inscription was found near here, 
but is no longer to be seen, which comme- 
morated the founder of the whole building : 

Q. LUTATIDS. Q. F. CATVLVS. COS. SVBSTRVCTIOHMI 




These three works, the Cloaca Maxima, 
the Prison, and the Tabularium, are all 
built of that stone which the Romans call 
Peperino, probably from the town of Pi- 
perno, ( Privernum ,) where it is found in 
great abundance, or from the black spots oil 
it resembling pepper. The ancients called 
it Alban stone, (i) because they got it from 
the neighbourhood of Alba; and it seems, 
that all their early buildings were made 
of it. Afterwards two other kinds of stone 
came to be used, Travertine and Tufo. The 
former has its name from the Teverone or 
Anio, near which it is formed. I use this 
expression, because the calcareus deposit 
from the water is constantly indurating, 

(!) Vid. VitrdWm, tib. 1. c. 7. l'iiu. lib. uivi. c 48. 
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and forms incrustations round any object 
which is left in it (i). An instance of this 
may te seen at Tivoli, where there is the 
evident trace of a wheel, the wood of which 
is decayed, but a hard mass of stone is 
formed round it, The ancients called this 
stone Tiburtine. The outside of the Colos- 
seum is built of it. The third kind of stone 
is Tufo. Vitruvius mentions it, (2) and 
culls it tophus of which he describes red, 
black, and white varieties. This is the soft- 
est of all stones used for boilding, and 
seems evidently to be of volcanic origin, 
of which all the country round Albatlo, 
and Borne itself, hears evident trace. Some 
showers of stones, which Livy mentions as 
falling near Albano, seem to allude to phae- 
nomena connected with volcanos (3). He 
mentions also, (4) that a great gulph or 
chasm opened near Albano (5). Vitruvius 
says, that tophus was used for Lhe interior 
of buildings, which was not exposed to the 
air. We find the inside of the Culosseum 
composed of it. 

(0 Vide Seneca, Mat. Quail, lib. ill. c. in. 
(3) Lib. :i. c, 

(3) Lih. i. 0 3l. Lib. siv. c. j.Blc. 

(4) Lib.,i. 

(5) L'linj mentions a stiuwer in Lucania of mailer resemb- 
ling spoDgta Lib. ii. c. £7- 
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The walls of Rome , as tliey now stand , 
can in no part claim a greater antiquity 
than the lime of Aurelian; so that we look 
in vain here for any wort of the Republic. 
There is reason, however, to believe, that 
a fragment of a wall in the Villa Mallei, 
on the Caelian bill, is part of the ancient 
circuit; and if so, we may And in it a 
monument of the age of Servius Tullius. 
The appearance of the masonry is certainly 
not hostile to such a supposition. In the 
gardens of Sallust, now those of the Villa 
Earberjni, tbere is another portion of wall, 
which is also said to bave belonged to the 
ancient circuit. 

Of the Bridges , the only one, which can 
claim a date prior to the age of Augustus, 
is the Ponte Rollo. Rut this lias been so 
often repaired after inundations, that we 
cannot easily decide how much of it is 
ancient. It was begun by M. Fulvius, and 
finished by Scipio Africanus and L. Mum- 
mius. The next (o this in antiquity is the 
Ponte di 4 Capi, anciently Tons Fabricius, 
which leads into the island. This, however, 
was built under the reign of Augustus; 
though it may be doubled, whether it was 
not rather repaired, than reconstructed at 
that time. Donatus states it to have been 
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built in 6ia. The Pons Sublicitis was the 
most ancient in Rome: but if it be true, 
that the island was formed at the lime of 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, it is proba- 
ble, that a bridge was built very early, to 
form a communication with it. Unfortu- 
nately for our classical curiosity, the Sub- 
liciau hridge itself, on which lluratius Coc- 
les stood, as the bulwark of infant Liu i no, 
has been entirely washed away. 

Both within and without the walls we 
may see some works of great antiquity 
in the Aquaducts. Several fragments of 
these astonishing efforts of human industry 
stretch across the Caraipagua in various di- 
rections. It is difficult to ascertain the pre- 
cise date of some of them: they evidently 
have been repaired at different limes, but 
many parts of them bespeak the solid and 
massy architecture of the early ages of 
Rome. We have a detailed account of the 
state of the Aqueducts during the reign of 
Nerva, written by Front in us, who was 
engineer under that emperor. He says that 
nine different waters came into Rome; but 
as some of these were united, the Aquaducts 
that entered the city were not so numerous. 
Sextus Rums, who wrote in the time of 
Diocletian, makes the number nineteen; 
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and Procopius , who lived in llie sisth cen- 
tury, says that there were fourteen. A mi- 
nute account of these several works would 
not be very interesting. To trace all of 
them, or indeed any of [hem, through the 
whole of their course, would perhaps he 
impossible. Procopius tells us, lhat Viiiges 
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Till the year of Rome f\\\ , the city was 
supplied with water from the Tiber only. 
In that year, Appius Claudius, the censor, 
brought a stream from a distance of seven 
miles, which was called from him Aqua 
Appia. It began to the left of the Via Prae- 
nestina ; and Frontinussays, that its whole 
course, except sixty paces near the Porta 
Collina, was under ground. If these few 
arches existed , they would be considerably 
within the modern circuit of the walls ; but 
3* 
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I know no trace of them, and only mention 
the Aquaduct, because a long line of arches 
may be seen to the right and left of the 
Via Praenestina, extending, with occasional 
interrupt ions, for a length of some miles. It 
is said to be a remnant of the Aquaduct, 
which Lampridius mentions as being built 
by Alexander Sever us. 

Near the Porta S. Lorenzo we may see 
an Aquaduct with three water-courses in 
it, one above the other. These conveyed 
the Aquae Marlia, Tepula, and Julia, .which 
were brought to Rome succesively, in the 
years Go8 , G27 , 719. We must conclude , 
that the union was not effected till the last 
period; and if the arches conveying all the 
three waters were only constructed then,( i ) 
the work now remaining can scarcely be 
classed amongst those of the Republic. 

The Aqua Virgo was introduced a few 
years after the last ; and parts of the Aqua- 
duct may be traced, crossing the three 
roads, which lead respectively from the 
gates of S. Lorenzo, Pia, and Salara. This 

(,)This i^Man™,^™^™™,^.,,™ I he A-iua 
Julia rsii in the li^Lt.t uf Ih^e cliamielj , anil the Tepula 
m higher than the Mat-lia. Theae Lhiee waters lie aieri- 
Uuiini mult iu detail lum»F«r. 
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lions as being near the Porta Pinciana, by 
which Viliges atlempted to enter Home. It 
commenced about eight miles off, on the 
Via Collalina. 

The Claudian Aquaduct was truly an 
imperial work, and therefore ought not, 
perhaps, to be mentioned here. It was 
begun by Caligula, and finished by Clau- 
dius. Two streams were united, both of 
which came from near the Via SublaceDsis, 
a road which follows the valley of the Anio 
above Tivoli. One came forty miles oft', 
and was carried upon arches, immediately 
after quitting its source, for a distance of 
three miles. The other, the Anio novas, 
also began on arches, which continued , for 
twelve miles, 800 paces. After this, -both 
went under ground; and at a distance of 
sis miles, 4yi paces from the city, they 
joined, and were canied upon arches alt 
the rest of the way. This is the most perfect 
of all the ancient Aquaducts; and it has 
Leer repaired, so as to convey the Acqua 
Felice, which is one of the three streams (1) 

(1) These Ihree ere the Acqiu Vtrgir.e, rejlorn! by Nico- 
las V. whicb mines Id ihe fountain of TWI ; L' Acjua Fe- 
lice, brought by Sl'Hus V. to (be fountain of Termini , «..d 
aoc»ll»t from Ihe n*-ne which be bore before hi* election 
and L'A'-qm Sibrtlina, which sii|i|iliffl Ihe Janiculiim, oiiLi'' 
nns brmi'lil Lu l.hr fuLinljiu I'.iuIinh ljy l'uul V. 
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that now supply Rome. Parallel to it there 
may be observed, fur a considerable dis- 
tance, the ruins of another Aquaduct, which 
must necessarily have been older than that 
of Claudius, and presents an appearance 
of great antiquity, it is built of large stones, 
whereas the later ones art; of brick. The 
Claudiau Aquaduct entered llie city by the 
Porta Maggiore, where we may still see a 
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pie in hydrostatics , that water will always 
rise to the level of its source; and their 
patient industry has been ridiculed , in 
taking so much trouble to convey upon 
arches of brick or stone , what might have 
been brought in pipes under ground. How 
far, or how long , the Romans were really 
ignorant of this principle, I cannot pretend 
to say; perhaps, when they first erected 
irches for this purpose, tliey were not aware 
that the labour might have been saved; 
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but it is difficult lo deny, that many Ro- 
man Aquaducts were constructed in this 
manner after the principle was known. 
The Mela Sudans, (i) a fragment of which 
still exists near the Colosseum, is said to 
have been a fountain ; and it is evident that 
the water winch supplied it was not raised 
by mere mechanical means. Pliny (3) men- 
tions one hundred and five fountains ( sa- 
lienles) in Rome ; and, from the Latin term 
for a fountain , it a ppears certain that they 
resembled those of modern limes , and that 
the water was thrown up merely by its 
own pressure. Rut another passage of Pliny 
is more decisive, and ought to set the quest- 
ion at rest as lo the science of his days; he 
says , (3) " The water , which is wanted lo 
" rise to any height, should come out of 
" lead. It rises to the height of its source. " 
In another place he observes, " The an- 
" cienls curried their streams in a lower 

(1) We find mention of it !u Seneca's Epistles lo Liicilius; 
•■ E«edas Irauscuireiilir. |..»ro tt Cibmra in>|iiiliil«TK et forrn- 
■• riumvicinnm.ul hunc, qui ad SleLam Sudani™ tubas. 
" esperitul' et tibial , nfque canlat , sed eiclamat. " There in 
■ coin of Titus, on ihc reverse or winch is a figure of ll>9 
Melii Sedans , which .v.k |.i ..kililj' r.'jh.-.ireil by him , though 
the Chronicle uf Caiiimlnnis ascribes it lo Domilian. 

(3) Lib. >nvi. c. j4- ■ A S r 'PP" ■ ■ - MptiugenlM fecit, 
pralerea ulimtcs ctnliim quinine, Camilla centum Irijjinla. 

(EJ Lib. xud, c. 3l. 
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" course, either because Lhey were not yet 
" acquainted with the exact principle of 
" keeping a level, or because they pur- 
" posely sunk them under ground , that 
" they might not easily be interrupted by 
" the enemy. " We may add a passage from 
. F roil tin us : (i) " There are live different 
" levels to the streams, two of which are 
" raised to every part of the city; but of 
"the rest, some are forced by greater, 
" some by less pressure. " 

In the colonies, which were planted ia 
Spain or Gaul, these works were probably 
constructed for political reasons. A. number 
of people were employed by these means, 
and the cities were ornamented and sup- 
plied with the conveniences of life, to in- 
duce the hardy natives to reside in them. 
As soon as the Gauls or Spaniards enclosed 
themselves within walls, and adopted Ro- 
man manners, the protection of Hume was 
necessary to them; so that there were good 
reasons for constructing these enormous 
works, although, if the only object had 
been to supply the city with water, ^ might 
have been done on much cheaper terms- 
The needless labour bestowed upon these 

cot*, i. 
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Aquaducts may be seen very remarkably 
at Lyons, where some fragments of arches 
still exist (i). The water was conveyed in 
this manner for two leagues, and yet the 
bill at which it terminated, and on which 
the ancient Lugdunum stood, contains se- 
veral springs of excellent water. Even the 
magnificent work still existing under the 
name of Pont du (Jard , (2) and which sup- 
plied Kismes (Wemuusus) with water, might 
have been spared, as there is in that city 
a most copious spring, which is quite a 
natural curiosity. It is evident, therefore, 
that here even ignorance of the hydrosla- 
tical principle would not have urged them 
to such a laborious undertaking, and some 
other motive most have caused the work. 
We must recollect, too, that the expense 
(if'Jabrmr was scarcely any thing, as the 
conquered inhabitants might have been had 
r.t thousands. 

(l) The part ninth remains Is about seveniy yards long , 
ami contains the ruins of nine arches. The building li narrow, 
but as lav ground is here on a decline , pwl of it ii railed to 

{■!) This rtnpmdHU A^ti ad uct, which fnr cicttfds «ny thin? 
of the kind in llaly , consist! of three rows of arches , one 
above the other. The ii: 'J tin c'.iiliiliis si \ arches r the second 
ilmi, Ihe third thirty-fin. The whole beigbt is iRa Iwi: the 
channel , in which Ihe waler ran, is three feet high. It lies 
between Asignon and Nisnaes, 
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In quoting the tombs, as remains ante- 
cedent to the Augustan ;>ge, the tomb of the 
Scipio family, which is the most ancient, 
perhaps hardly comes under inquiry; the 
tomb itself being nothing but a subterra- 
neous vault, on which no labour of archi- 
tecture was bestowed. I was unwilling, 
however, to pass it over, as we hare here 
specimens of the art of sculpture at Rome 
as far back as U. C. 456. The pyramid, in 
memory of G. Cestius, near the Porta S. 
Paolo, is somewhat prior to the lime of 
Augustus, though not much so; and as to 
the tomb of Bibulus, nothing is known as 
to its dale; but we may probably fix it a 
little earlier tha n that of Cestius. The tomb 
of Caecilia Metella is also of the time of 
the Republic, but evidently not Ion bo- 
fore the close oFit. We may judge of this 
from the marble used in it; hut certainly 
Pliny's remark, quoted at page 32, is borne 
out by this specimen ; for the blocks have 
not been sawed, and the same may be said 
of the pyramid ofC. Cestius (1). 

Of the temples, but a poor catalogue can 
be made out, as exhibiting any monuments 
of the Republic. It will be attempted to be 

fi) All Ihcae tombs will be dsscribcil uflenwnb, in detail. 
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shown, in another place, that the Church 
of Si. Theodore, near the Forum, was not 
the temple of Romulus. 

The temple of Vesta, loo, though said 
Ly some to he older than the age of Augus- 
tus, has not much evidence to support its 
pretensions. It stands between the arch of 
Janus and the river. Il is circular, with a 
portico all round it, of twenty Corinthian 
pillars, fluted ; one of which is wauling. 
The cornice , also, and I lie ancient roof, 
have disappeared. In Ovid's time it was 
covered with a dome of brass (i). In other 
respects it is tolerably perfect, and forms 
a very interesting and elegant object. The 
walls within the portico are ail of while 
marble, much of which still remains, and 
the pieces of it were put together, so as to 
have ihe appearance of one u it intern) pled 
mass. The pillars are lliirty-five feet high; 
the whole circumference of the building 
is 170 feet, and the diameter of the temple, 
within the portico, is 28. The question still 
remains unanswered, what is she date of 
this building? We know that Nu ma dedi- 
cated a temple loVesla, and that it was 
round (a). Horace also mentions one; and 

(OF.*, lib. (i . rfi.aSi,^ 

[aj Fealiw" rotunda mfe. "OvU. I. c. Them isabuu. 
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TEMPLE OF VESTA 



it might be thought vain to search fur No- 
ma's building after the catastrophe which 
lie describes. But his words do not absolute- 
ly i |M I>ly that it was thrown down; it may 
only have been endangered: 

Vidimus 0«n Tiberim , rotortis 

Ire dijwtuin mouuiDButa Regis 
Templaque Veils. 

Oil. lib. i. a, i5. 

The present edifice is, however, far too 
elegant for ibe age of Is'uma; and Ovid 
expressely tells us, that the former temple 
was burnt about the year of Kuine 012, or 
3 56 years before the time of his writing (i). 
In another place, he describes the building 
as it was in his own days; and the same 
passage also gives us some idea of Kama's 
temple ; 

tiful round temple at Tivoll , which is ilso supposed lo have 
been dedicated toVesIa, Ihoogh it fall almyi be*! called the 

bo agreed by all tha antiquaries of the present d.iy. And™ 

of tht litiddes Albiineii , without mentioning, nuy other opi- 
nion. Albums was the IW.Uiu from w hii ; |, tha river Albuln 
flowed. It i* mentioned by Virgil ,Mn. vii. 83. Hot. CM. i. 
7, I a. Mr, IuWI, in his Excursion fivm Home lojfpino. 
quolea an ancient inscription found near tha spot, which luada 
him to think that It wes erected in honour of Drusilla , the 
sister of Caligula. 

(i) Compare fast. lib. vi.437, 461. 
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^Et pnrii-s lento iimine P leitiu*rat. 

Hie local eugnuJ , qui sustiuet atria Vcsla: , 

Fur Bin I amen ten. pi 1, f[t X DUIK mi.ltt , aril c fuisse 
Dicitur, eL foimie causa mnlianda siihesi. 

Put. lib vi. idi. 

It was burnt in Nero's fire , (i) and repaired 
by Vespasian or Dumitian. It was burnt 
agaii! in 191 , under Commodus; and Julia 
Pia, wife of Septiinius Severus, restored 
it. This is probably the building still in. 
existence; and the proportion of the col- 
umns seems to show, that it must have 
been erected in an age when architecture 
was on the decline; For though the height 
oF Corinthian Columns ought to equal nine 
diameters , these contain eleven. It was 
consecrated, as a Christian Church, to St. 
Stephen, and is known by the name of S. 
Stela 110 delle Carrozze, and la Madonna 
del Sole. An inscription says, ".'Sextus Hit. 
" Pont. Mas. jEdein banc Bcati Stephanj 
" Protomartyris diu incultara et incogni- 
" tain iuslauravit Anno Jubiltei " (1473). 
The spaces between the pillars were all 
blocked up with brickwork till very lately, 
when every thing was cleared away, and 

[i)Tacitiu,Ap. lib. w. c. 41. 
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ihe building restored to its original ap- 
pearance. 

The Temple of Fortuna Yirilis, nenr the 
Ponte Rotto, (now ihe church of Santa 
Maria Egiziaca ,) is said by some to have 
been built by Servius Tullius; but this 
cannol claim such antiquity, as Dionysius 
tells us (i) that Servius' temple was burnt, 
on which occasion his statue, which was 
of wood gilt, was the only thing saved. 
The present building may perhaps stand 
upon the same site. Ovid meutiunsa spring 
of warm water as being near the temple. 



Some have wished to call it the Basilica 
of C. Lucius; but Palladio is positive that 
it was a temple. Very erroneous accounts 
are given of its original plan , and of the 
remains still existing; but Desgodetz has 
published a very accurate survey and en- 
raving of it. The front consisted of four 
pillars, which still remain; there were 
seven on each side, reckoning the angula." 

f 0 Anliq.lib. i T . c. 33- Ovid. Fait. lib. >i. 6a5. ViL Mm. 
lib. i ■ c. 8. 
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ones, but llie five last were only half pil- 
lars. Those at the other end, corresponding 
to the front, were also half pillars. Of the 
lateral ones, I could only make out six on 
one side; the other is blocked up by build- 
ings. The pillars are Ionic, and the cor- 
nice is handsomely ornamented with fes- 
toons, bulls' beads, children, and candela- 
bra. The soil has accumulated up to the 
base uf the columns; and there were an- 
ciently several steps leading up to the front. 
Andrea Fulvio mentions, that there was 
formerly an inscription , which was become 
perfectly illegible in his lime. This tem- 
ple, and that of Vesta, appear to be re- 
presented in the plans of ancient Rome 
preserved in the Capitol. 

The Church of SS. Cosmo and Damiano 
in the Forum, beside being itself a build- 
ing of the 6* century, has an ancient 
Temple of Remus for its vestibule. There 
is not much ,to lead us to any particular 
conclusion as lo its date; but it is probably 
prior to the Augustan age, and I should 
think considerably so. There will be occa- 
sion to mention it more hereafter. 

The Arch of Janus is considered to be 
older than the time of Augustus, though 
it couid not be much so, on account of the 
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Greek marble of which it is built ; which,, 
as already stated , was not used at Home 
till towards the decline of the Republic. 

What is the date of the Basilica of Paulas 
^Emilius , which now forms part of the 
Church of S. Adriano in Foro, and of the 
Baths of P. jEmilius near the Column of 
Trajan, I have not been able to discover. 

Such are the buildings which claim at- 
tention in Rome, on the grounds of the 
greatest antiquity. The list will be consi- 
dered a scanty one; and of those which 
have been enumerated, some are doubtful , 
and may have only the claim of a few years 
to be called the works of the Republic. The 
Cloaca Maxima, the Mamertine Prisons, 
the Aquaducts, and perhaps the Bridges, 
are all which can really carry us back to 
the venerable and sacred times of Roman 
liberty (1). Poggio, who wrote in the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, says, in 
his work on the Mutability of Fortune, that 
he could discern nothing of the age of the 

(i)ln these days, the ward liberty rony be objected to , aa 
used here, because the Cloaca md Ilia Prisons were firmed 
bj two of the Kings. But Ibe sUle of Rorm under the King* 
and under the Emperors M8 HI different, as the government 
of England compared with that of Turkey. This is not the 
country En which tliu lhu.i.i .if Lil.triy ** ilk Monarchy is tg 
be onjeclcd to. 
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Republic, except a bridge, (meaning the 
Pons Fabric.ius ,) an arch, a sepulchre, the 
pyramid of C. Cestias, and a double row 
oi vaults in the salt-ollice of the Capitol. 
But this catalogue is certainly too small; 
and the philosopher has cast too melan- 
choly a view upon the ages that were past. 
It seems, however, that we can scarce- 
ly fail coming to this conclusion, that 
architecture was at a very low ebb in Rome, 
when it was at its height in Greece, and 
the Grecian colonies. The remains at A- 
thens, such as the Parthenon, the Temple 
of Theseus, and the I'ropylaea, carry us 
back to the time of Pericles, which answers 
to the year of Rome 3oa. In Sicily, the 
Temples of Egeata and Girgeuti remind us 
of the ravages which the Carthaginians had 
inflicted upon the island, before the Romans 
had a navy in their ports to contend with 
them. If we come still nearer to them , in 
Magna Graecia, we have the temples at 

tery is spread, through which we endeavour 
to look into those times which are prior to 
existing records. But at Rome there seems 
to have been no national geniuswhich could 
strike out such magnificent works, and for 
many years no national taste, which would 
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cure to imitate them. A patriot, in the 
days of Augustus, if Launfed upon this de- 
fect, would probably have made ihe rude- 
ness and inelegance of his ancestorsa topic 
of admiration ; hut in comparing the Ro- 
mans with ihe Athenians, we cannot deny 
lliat the latter were the must polished na- 
tion of the two: and as a Dictator takeii 
from the plough, ora CapiLul built of brick, 
does not excite in us any patriotic feeling, 
we may perhaps be allowed to sympathise 
more with the fate of Alliens than of Home. 
But in the latter city, if we wish to con- 
fineourselves to the Republic, there is sure- 
ly no need of monuments of brick and 
stone to awaken our recollection of such a 
period. If we must have visible obj.-cts, on 
which to fix our attention, we have the 
ground itself, on which the Romans trod; 
we have the seven hills, we have the Cam- 
pus Mar tiiis j the Forum, all places familiar 
to us from history, and in which we can 
assign the precise spot where some memo- 
rable action was performed. Those who feel 
a gratilication in placing their 'footsteps 
where Cicero or Caesar did before them, 
in the consciousness uf standing upon the 
same bill which Muulius defended, and in 
all those associations which bring ihe actors 
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themselves upon the scene , may have all 
their enthusiasm satisfied, and need not 
complain (hat there ate no monuments of 
the tinie of the Republic. Rome is indeed a 
melancholy wreck of what it once was ; Lut 
the circuit of the walls being the same at 
this moment, as in the time of the Emperor 
Aurelian, we have so far a point of con- 
nection between former times and our own; 
and what is wanting in many ancient cities, 
We can positively identify the limits which 
it occupied. But in Rome we can do more: 
from the records of history we can trace 
the gradual increase of the city , from the 
time when Romulus had bis cottage on the 
Capitol, to the final extension of the walls 
by Aurelian. 

The traveller would do well to study 
this history, and observe upon the spot the 
successive limits which the rising city oc- 
cupied. He would first place himself upon 
the Palatine hill, and would fancy all the 
subjects of Romulus settled on it. The other 
bills were then probably uncultivated , and 
overgrown with trees, while the plain at 
the foot of them was marshy from the 
inundations of the Tiber. It was on this 
hill that Nero built Ins Golden House, 
which covered nearly the whole of it. Cali- 
4 
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gula united it with tlie Capitol by a bridge 
across the Forum. These enormous build- 
ing! necessarily swallowed up every other, 
and it is therefore vain to expect any an- 
tiquity on the Palatine, prior to the time 
uf Nero. The thatched cottage of Romulus 
was not on this hill, as some have asserted , 
but on the Capitol (i), unless we suppose 
that one was shown on each hill (2). The 
palace of Nero has followed the fate of this 
cottage: nothing now remains of the splen- 
did and extensive superstructure: but among 
the gardens, which occupy the ground, some 
fragments of masonry may here and there 
be seen, and some subterraneous apartments 
may be entered, where a few paintings are 
still visible. 

Romulus seems to have surrounded his 
city with a wall, though, if the story of 
Remus be true, it was not a very formi- 
dable one. Perhaps it was not made of 
stone (3). Livy is express ill saying,lhat Ro- 

(■;&»»., eonlm*. lib, ii. 9 . 

OJ Dio U . Hal. ii. 

(J) It may Deleft Id the antiquaries fo di-rmte, whelher the 
farm of the city was round or iqa>re. The Uller iitjenenllj 
HUTled j but the initio* rest) in part upon a mial.keii paa. 
dte in fluttrcfa , wine he myi, Ihiil Huniulus fu.iudi.ii /Ionia 
tjuaitral*, n-liich <l„c= nut nitaii Ills whole city , hut • place 
ou tin: t'liluiiiia hill , wtiicb urveel an a ceulrc.fnin winch the 
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maluajirst surrounded Hie Palatine lii II; (i) 
but his words do not contradict what is said 
by olher authors, that I he Capitoliue and 
the Forum were taken in during his reign. 
Tacitus says, (a) that the Capitol was be- 
lieved to have been added to the city by 
Tatius; and we may collect , that Romulus 
had furlifications on the Capitoline, Cae- 
lian, Esquiline, Aventine , and Quirinal 
hills, but they were not included within 
the walls (3). Tullua Hostilius, after de- 
stroying Alba , and doubling the population 
of his subjects by removing the Alban citi- 
zens , added the Caelian hill (4)' Ancus 
Marttus gave Mount Aventine to the people, 
but it was not included within the pomoe- 
rium , though it seems to have been sur- 
rounded with a wall of its own (5). He 
afterwards joined the Janicuium to the city 
by the Sublician bridge. Servius Tullius 
took in also the Vimitial, Quirinal, and 

Wills wera drawn. Plutarch, in another place . e.|>r«sly call. 

1 (olVi rc.*" !m *"' uitpri,lHbly 10 '* uid i,i " b - 

(2) A„. lib. rii.c ^4- 

(3) A. GclliiM mAi's Uii* disLiTiction ; ** trie molt ardent 

•' uCl by Ibe roots of the Palatine hill." Lib. *iii!c. 14. 
(b)Liv. lib. i.e. 3r>. 
fSJ Dion, H>1. A. G*ll. lib. liil. c 14. 
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Esqiiiline, and inclosed the whole six with 
a wall and. ditch. During these periods, the 
population most wonderfully have increa- 
sed. We must not however suppose, that 
all this ground w»s built upon; probably 
great part was cultivated, as is the case 
with the modern city, and in those times, 
when a war was an annual event, and the 
hostile nations lived within a few miles of 
the gales, it was necessary, that a great 
portion of the food, reqoisile for the inha- 
bitants , should be grown within the walls. 
Whoever wishes to take a survey of the 
seven hills at one view, most ascend to 
the lop of the Puluzzo Senatorio on the 
Capitol. He Will here command a prospect , 
which surpasses in interest any thing that 
the world can furnish. The natural features 
of the country are themselves beautiful; 
and if nothing was known of the history of 
Rome, the ruins would still rivet his atten- 
tion. The seven hills are distinctly discer- 
nible; but their boundaries are not so mark- 
ed now, as they were formerly, from the 
accumulation of soil, which has taken place 
in the valleys. From this spot it will be 
observed, that modern Rome does not oc- 
cupy exactly the same ground which it did 
formerly. It has hi fact travelled northward, 
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and the Campus Martins , which in the time 
of Augustus was an open space , forms now 
the principal part of the city. Of the seven 
hills, the Capitoline, the Caelian, the Vim- 
inal, and Qtiirinal, are still in part built 
upon: the Palatine, Esquiline, and Aven- 
line are mostly covered with gardens, and 
contain but few houses. 

The most populous part of modern Rome 
stands, as was said, in the Campus Mar- 
tins, which from the time of Servina Tul- 
lius to that of Aurelian was without the 
walls. The whole plain may he suid lo have 
been bounded by the Tiber on the west, 
on the south by the Capitoline and Quiri* 
ml hills, and towards the north it pro- 
bably extended as far as the PonteMolle(j). 
It was divided into the greater and the 
less, of which we find notice in Catullus, 

Te oropg qonlTimu rain ore , 

The greater was a sort of suburb to Rome, 
and contained several houses and buildings, 
of which the Mausoleum of Augustus may 
be considered the northern limit: the other 
division was not built upon, and was de- 

(1) Clauilian de VL Cons. Honor. 543. 
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voted to martini exercises. Sfrabo, (i) after 
having mentioned the latter, says, " Next 
" (o this, and joining on to it, is another 
"plain, with in numerable porticos all a- 
" bout, wooded gardens, three theatres , an 
" oniphi theatre, and very magiiiliceut tem- 
" pies contiguous to each other. " 

Beside the seven hills, tlie wall, as sub- 
sequently increased, inclosed the Mous Piu- 
cius, or Gollis Hortulorum , which still 
retains the name of Monte Pincio. Collis 
Hurtornm is the term used by Suetonius, (a) 
probably from the neighbouring gardens uf 
Sallust: and this author informs us, that 
the to nib of the Domitian family, in which 
Nero was buried, was on the summit of 
this hill. Moos Piucius was a name given 
to it subsequently from the Pincian family, 
w hich was or eminence in the time of G011- 
stantine. This is a considerable eminence, 
but as it was not within the walls of. S. 
Tullius, it has not acquired so much cele- 
brity as the seven others- The candidates 
for public udices used to show themselves 
first upon this bill, and thence descend 
into the Campus Martius. A public walk is 

(0 Lib. V. 
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now constructed upon it, ond it commands 
an admirable view of Borne and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Another hill may be observed behind the 
Piazza Colonna, which is called the Monte 
Citorio. There is reason to think , that there 
was no hill here formerly, but that the 
inequality was formed by the rubbish re- 
moved from the old buildings, and perhaps 
more particularly from the amphitheatre of 
Stiitilins Taurus. Such is partly the opinion 
of L. Fauno, though he substitutes the am- 
phitheatre of Claudius for that of Taurus. 
He gives it as the opinion of some persons, 
that the hill was formed from the soil, 
which was dug out, when the pillar of M. 
Aurelius Was erected: andNardiui mentions 
an absurd tradition that the soil hud been 
used to fill the interior of the Pantheon, 
when (he Cupola was being built. Venuti 
thinks, that the name is derived from this 
being the place in the Campus Marlius, 
where the people were cited to give their 
votes. Fauno writes the name Acitorio , 
but agrees with him in his etymology. 

The Monte Giordano is another eminence 
of the same kind, but still smaller, and has 
evidently been formed by the accumula- 
tion of ruins from ancient buildings. 
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The Monte Tcslaccio seems hardly worth 
mentioning, except as being an eminence 
within the walls; it is however remarkable, 
is the story of its origin he true, as having 
been entirely raised hy art. It stands at 
the south- west corner of Rome, near the 
Tiber and measures 160 feet in height, and 
a third of a mile in circumference (r). It is 
said to be, entirely composed of fragments 
of pottery , which were deposited here. An 
examination of the hill itself fully confirms 
this notion ; and it should be remembered, 
that the principal potteries were establis. 
bed in this part of the town by Tarquinius 
Priscus, when he was building the Circus 
Maximus (2). This is the case at the present 
day, and the Church of S. Francesco a ripa 
on the opposite side of the river has been 
erected upon the same fragments. When 
we consider the abundant use of earthen- 
ware which prevailed in Home, that all the 
oil and wines was preserved in vessels of 
this kind , when we find them in the sepul- 

(1) Tbi« is from Venuli. In Space's Anecdctes, p. itf, it 
isalalcti, ll» whole, rim flam I lie Villi, nf the Canilier 
Cnrradini lo I he cross (hi I he <o ? ii iipmrdg of 800 feet. 

lel/us where he found citcuiJunc. relXri.Sir Frederick 
Hewiiker informs ui , thai he " laboured ever some acres of 
" crockery " near Alexandria. 
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chres and the walls of buildings , not to 
men lion the tiles which covered the houses, 
the prodigious number of lamps and orna- 
mental vases, elc. etc. we perhaps need 
not be surprised lliat this hill was formed. 
So early as the reign of Numa, a college 
of potters was instituted; and if we believe 
Marliauus, there was an order of the Senate 
in later times , which prohibited the throw- 
ing any fragments of pottery into the river, 
lest it should dam up the water, and over- 
flow the city. The author of the Nouveau 
Voyage tV Italie says , that be could only 
observe fragments of urns in ibis hill. P. 
Victor mentions a hill, called Dolioluni , 
which is thought to be the same as the 
Monte Testaccio , but it is nut mentioned 
by any older author (i). This was also with- 
out the walls of S. Tullins. Gibbon informs 
us, (2) that there was an annual practice 
of burling from the lop lo Ihe bottom of 
ibis hill some waggon loads of live hogs 

(.) Jmmj Taylor , in hli Duclor duhUMi«m, (nl niit. 
,.. 3; 0 , ■Wu.ks.) ci, ci a,™lr,to, ii, W ],i t l, - hill „u-,r Ruma 
ia called Dl.li.Jom: but lie d.icl not five bit mlliorily. In lbs 
UiMofi rineprd, A. D. laaG, publidwd by Kwini, ( D t 
Tenplo S. AUnii,) p. 438, Lb. Man to Tul.ccio is calltd 
JWons ih P-lio. 

(a)Do.Jfuo nd F«U,c. 71. He nftnni loStnluta Uibli 
Rome,|i. iRG.ji.d Muratoii, Sui|.lui[5 Ri'liiia Hal. loin. 

xxiy. u..iM- 

4' 
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for llie diversion of the populace: and con- 
cludes ralher hastily, that it was construct- 
ed for this purpose. A very cold wind, is 
observed to proceed from the lower part of 
this hill in summer, and cellars have ac- 
cordingly been constructed in it for the sake 
of keeping the wine cool. 

To enlarge the circuit of the walls was 
called Pomoerium proferre. Pomoerium r 
■which Livy tells us (i) signifies post inoe- 
riurrtj behind the walls, was a space with- 
in and without the walls, which was con- 
secrated at the first foundation, and was 
not allowed to be built upon. Those only 
were permitted to extend to pomoerium , 
whu had taken some land from the enemy. 
And yet every extension of the walls was 
not necessarily an extension of the pomoe- 
rium; for Vopiscus, speaking of Aurelian, 
says, " that he extended the walls of the 
" city, and yet did not add to the pornoe- 
" Hum then, hut afterwards. " Some reli- 
gious ceremony seems to have been neces- 
sary for the extension of the pomoerium , 
distinct from the mere removal of the 
stones. Thus Mount Avenlme was inclosed 
with a wall, and probably joined to the 

W tit i. c. 44. 
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city wall , from the time of AncuJ Martins, 
but was not included within the pomoe~ 
rium till the time of Claudius. 

For 43o years the limits of Rome conti- 
nued the same. Servius Tullius inclosed a 
space so much larger than was necessary 
for the population of his day, that nobody 
thought of enlarging the circuit of the walls 
till the time of Sylla. Tacitus remarks, (1) 
that no Roman generals , although power- 
ful nations were subdued , exercised the 
right of extending the walls, except L. Sulla 
and Augustus. A. Gellius also (a) and Se- 
neca (3) speak of (he enlargement of the 
walls by Sylla. This was U. C. 674. It u 
thought, that he look in that part which 
lies towards the gardens of Sallust, and 
probably altered the position of the Porta; 
Collins and Viminalis. Pio Cassius (/,) and 
A. Gellius (5) assert also, that J. Caesar 
made a farther extension. Cicero hints the 
same thing (C). This was about U. C. 720. 
Theabove quotation from Tacitus also shows 
Augustus to have imitated them, which 

(1) Aim. lib. xii.c. i3. 

fjj Lib. iiii.c.4. 

[3|De Brev. Vila, 14. 

fljLih. rfiii. 

(5)Lib. iiii.c. 14. 

(fiJE^ist. *d All. lib. fttU.«p.*o,33,3ft 
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was about the year 746, upon occasion of 
the conquests made in Germany by Drusus. 
These two last extensions probably were in 
thai part which lies between the PortaeCoI- 
lina ami Gapena. Tacitus says expressly (r) 
that Claudius extended the walls, and A. 
Gellios tells us (2) that be took in Mount 
A veil line, which had been before walled 
in, but not included in the circuit of the 
city. Nero and Trajan made additions ac- 
cording to Vopiscus, (3) but what precise 
space was added cannot be ascertained. The 
last and greatest increase was made by Au- 
reli;ui, since which time the circuit has 
remained the same to our days, with the 
exception of a few alterations caosed by 
repairs after different sieges. The annexed 
plan will afford some idea of the original 
wall as drawn by S. Tullius, and of the 
more extended one raised by Aurelian, the 
dotted lines marking the former. It has 
been supposed , from the appearance of the 
walls, that he ran tbeni up in a great hurry 
We cannot come to this conclusion from 
the materials of which they are composed, 
because so much of them has been rebuilt: 

fOLib.xtt.c a4- 
f,J LuVxiCc. 14. 
(J) Vita Auruliaui, c. »i. 
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but lie seems in sonic instances to have 
taken advantage of buildings already in ex- 
istence, and to Lave made them continue 
on his new line. The wall built by S. Tul- 
lios was of stone, hut that of Awelian 
was probably all or mostly of brick, as it 
is now- 
Few questions connected with Roman 
history are so perplexing as the population 
of the city during these intervals. Livy 
tells us, (1) that in the time of Servius 
Tullius, who first instituted the census, 
the numbers amounted to 80,000. Eutropius 
says, that there were 83,O00 citizens, reck- 
oning those in the country (a). But the 
difficulty in ibis and all the succeeding 
enumerations, is to know what description 
of persons the census comprehended Livy 
himself considers this as a point not decid- 
ed: he quotes Fabius Pictor, as saying, 
that this first census only included those 
who were capable of bearing arms. Bot a 
passage in Dionysius seems to show , that 
this was not always the meaning of the 
census. Speaking of that which was the fifth 
from the first institution ; be says , that the 

(i)Uh.i.r. 44. 
(aji.il>. i.e. 3. 
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whole number was 150,700, and that afief 
tlierelurn was given, a separation was made 
of those who were or I be age for military- 
service from those who were older. If wa 
follow the usual calculation, that those who 
ere fit for military service form a fourth or 
fifth part of the whole population, (1) the 
inhabitants or Rome in the reign of Servius 
Tullius would amount to between 3oo,ooo 
and 400,000, a number much too great for 
so early a period. All the inhabitants of 
Rome were evidently not numbered: it must 
also be supposed, that slaves were not; and, 
if we judge from the object for which the 
cnstom was established , women and chil- 
dren would also have been excluded. Li- 
vy, (2) stating the census in 289 at ia4,2i4j 
expressly says, that widows and widowers 
were excepted , from which it might be 
argued , that all Women were not excluded : 
and we have the evidence of Cicero, that a 
foreigner, though a female , might be made 
a citizen of Rome(3).Diouysiusremarks(4), 
that the people not reckoned in the census, 
such as women, children, slaves, trades- 

(i)Ad»m Smith , b. V, C. I. 
(a) Lib.iii. 0 3. 
(3)Vm Bi.lbQ,a4. 

(WUb.il. 
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men, mechanics, etc. were three times as 
numerous as those who were included. This 
author always uses the expression , " those 
" who were of aye, " (i) which seems clear- 
ly to prove, that children were not reck- 
oned. A passage in Pliny is perhaps im- 
portant upon this question: speaking of the 
inhabitants of Home in the year 3G5, when 
it was burnt by the Gauls, be says, that 
the census gave a return of i5a,573 free- 
men. The expression quoted above from Eu- 
tropius agrees with this: and it appears 
from oilier parts of his history, that citi- 
zens only were enumerated. 

Jn the fourth year of the second Punic 
war,Livy stales the numbers to have been 
270,3 i3. In the tenth year of the same war 
they were 137,108. The diminution may 
naturally be accounted fur by the long and 
destructive war which was then raging. In 
the year 549 U. G. which was four years 
afterwards, the return was ai4,ooo; but 
then, as we learn from Livy, (a) the cen- 
sors went to the armies, which were in the 
various provinces, and beside the natural 
bora citizens , many of the Latin allies 

(1) "if Si T$r„ 

(a) Lib. »xi*. c. 37. 
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were included in llie census. It appears, 
that these were men, who had been made 
citizens, and had consequently settled in 
Rome: for shortly after we find the allies 
complaining of this migration, and accor- 
dingly 13,000 naturalised allies were sent 
away from Rome: and a decree was after- 
wards made, that the names of such per- 
sons should not be taken in the Roman 
census, but in their respective cities. From 
the close of the Punic war to the year GC7 , 
they went 011 progressively increasing, at 
least with few and small exceptions. In the 
year tiG-j , according to the Chronide of 
Eusebius, they were 4*^4 ,000 , or according 
to some copies 483,000. Soon after this suc- 
ceeded the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, 
which greatly diminished the number of 
citizens. In G83, the numbers were 45o,ooo, 
as we learn from the Epitome of Livy, 
lib. xcviii. At the end of (he civil war, U. 
C. 707, Plutarch says, (1) that the return 
was only i5o,ooo, instead of 3ao,ooo , 
which was the number at the beginning 
of the war, making a diminution of 170,000. 
But Brotier (2) says, that Plutarch bus made 

(1)1.1 Vil. Geau-iJ. 

(ij lii l.ii Annuls I ion upon Taellus, An. lib. <i. c. i5. 
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a mistake, and oilier authors after him, as 
Caesar's object was only to ascertain the 
number of people, who were to have an 
allowance of corn from the public ; and 
this number, not that of the whole popu- 
lation, was i5o,ooo. The Epitome of Li- 
TJ (i) agrees with Plutarch; which, if Bro- 
tier's opinion be correct, is an additional 
argument, that these Epitomes are by an- 
other band , for Livy himself could hardly 
have made such a mistake. 

If we pass from hence to the time of 
Claudius, we find an increase, which ex- 
ceeds all calculation , and which it is im- 
possible to reconcile with the limits of 
Borne. Tacitus (2) stales, that in the reign 
of Claudius the inhabitants amounted to 
5,984,07a. In this enumeration, the sub- 
urbs and in fact great part of the Cani- 
pagna, must have been taken into the ac- 
count; for it is demonstrable, that Rome 
within the walls could never have contain- 
ed six mil ions. Nor will the numbers con- 
tained at former periods allow us to con- 
ceive such a prodigious increase to have 
taken place, even if the walls would have 
contained them. We must, therefore, either 

£aj Ap. lib, 11. c. a5. 
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suppose the passage in Tacitus to be cor- 
rupt , or that ho took iuto bis calculation 
not only the citizens residing in Rome, but 
all that were called out of Ilaly by busi- 
ness, or any other cause; and that sucb 
were occasionally included in the census, 
is shown by Sigunius , (i) out of Livy and 
Dionysius. Another explanation is given 
by some writers , (a) who say , that during 
the Republic the census was only held 
within the walls of Rome, whereas Augu- 
stus extended it to the provinces; and cer- 
tainty the increase, in the lime of Augu- 
stus , is greater than could have been pro- 
duced by the mere progress of population 
Within the walls. We have an account of 
three census held by him. According lo an 
inscription found at Ancyra, (3) the num- 
bers, in 7^5, were 4i°*33,ooo. In 74^ (4) 
they were 4> 2 °3? 0O ° j ant l i'i 7^0, they 
were 4)'37,ooo. It should be mentioned, 
that Eusebius makes the numbers , upon 
the last occasion, 9,300,000; and in the 
time of Claudius, G,g^ t ooo, instead of 

(r) De Jure Civ. Horn. lib. i. c. ij. 
(a) Vi.lt J. Vossius de M ifiT.it. Ron.™. 

(3) Vide Chiihiiil Aiitin. A.i.t. p. i 7 3. 

(4) Thi>wai Iho cei.su* mentioned in Lnle. ii. I. which 
was begun eight, or, nun propeily, (bree Jaurl before lUa 
birth of Christ. 
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5,984,072 , as given by Tacitus. But t bough 
this seems an incredible number for the 
inhabitants of Rome; on the other band, 
it is far too small if all the provinces were 
taken into the account; and Suidaa must 
evidently be wrong, when be says that 
Augustus, wishing to ascertain the number 
of citizens throughout the empire, found 
it to be 4)'Oi,oi7, — a number far too 
small. His enumeration, however, is pro- 
bably correct, as it agrees so nearly with 
the inscription at Ancyra, and there is 
nothing improbable in supposing that he 
included all Italy in his survey, (1) and 
that all the citizens were numbered. We 
might at least suppose the suburbs to be 
included; and even in that case the num- 
bers would hardly he extravagant; for we 
may safely extend them, in some direc- 
tions, to a distance of forty miles. 

After stating these facts with respect to 
the census, it may be expected that some 
inference would be drawn from them, as 
to the real method of making that enume- 
ration ; and perhaps an easy explanation 
may be found, which will account for oil 

(OTIwt ill Italy was includnt in tbaooniuiin the tin» 
of Cicero, ippests from his first Option agjiml Verr«n,c. 18. 
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the circumstances above staled. In the first 
place, we will collect from these data what 
descriptions of people were not included , 
and that may enable us to come to some 
understanding of who were. 

Minors, slaves, and mechanics , although 
residing in Rome, were not reckoned (i). 
The citizens who were ahsent on military- 
service were not always reckoned, or else 
Livy would not have mentioned it, as on 
extraordinary circumstance, that they were 
so in 549: (a) and Cicero seems to say, 
expressly, that they were not (3). As to 
the allies, the senate and people had the 
power of admitting them into the census, 
or excluding them from it, although they 
possessed the freedom of the city. From 
these data we are authorised in collecting, 
that ciLizenship and residence in Borne were 
two of the qualifications for the census, as 
ordinarily held. If, then, the question be 
asked, what description of people did the 

Roman citizens. The above data are suffi- 
cient to show, that none but Roman citi- 
zens were included; but it is equally true, 

(1) Dion. Hal. lih. r*. 
(i)Vidalib. nil. c. i 1 . 
fS)Pm Arc liia i. 
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that all those, who were citizens, wore not 
regularly enrolled. This dues not really pre- 
sent any difficulty, but might naturally 
be expected , from considering the object 
of Servius Tullius. The census was institut- 
ed for two purposes; one was, to ascertain 
what portion of the free population was 
capable of hearing arms, the oLher was to 
know the property possessed by each citi- 
zen, and, consequently, how much he could 
contribute to support the slate. The census 
was not intended, according as we now 
use the term, to ascertain the numbers of 
the whole population; and the Latin term 
is accordingly used to signify the revenue, 
or yearly income , of any person. We shall, 
therefore, be al no loss to see why, on some 
occasions, all the Roman citizens were not 
included in it; and this will lead us to an 
explanation of all the circumstances men- 
tioned above. Widows and widowers were 
exempt from paying any thing to the pu- 
blic treasury; (l) consequently there was 
no necessity to enumerate them; and, ac- 
cording to Livy, they were not onumerat- 

(l) Serviut TullItU Is id a U.1 of aooo pound) of hrss» up"" 
ilwwidowi, tomiiniimi I he honnof iba kuigbli. f Lir. iib. 
u r. 43.1 But this very fact proves ihcoi Lo b.ve bna BMiopt 
from olfav |jxej. 
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ed in a8o. But we may fairly infer, that 
heiresses possessing any property (1) would 
be rated according to the value of it; and 
that the daughters of citizens married to 
strangers would likewise he rated. Hence, 
also the soldiers on foreign service were 
not enumerated; hecause one ohject of the 
census, the ascertaining how many were 
capable of bearing arms, was already ob- 
tained, as far as they were concerned; and 
since they did not pay any thing lo [he 
slate while on duty , there was no reason to 
take (heir names at all. But in U. G. 54g, 
when the senate was anxious to make the 
return as large as possible, we find that 
the censors sent to the different provinces, 
where the armies were, and took a census 
of the soldiers. The reason of this measure 
is very evident. At this time, which was 
during the second Punic war, great num- 
bers of the allies had been admitted into 
the army; but these were not all citizens, 
and , consequently , not all lo be depended 
upon; and as the object of the senate was 
to ascertain what was the military strength 

(iJThtrf w> a hwpuHed , lei VrKonia, in 3S' ( U. C 
bjr *hicb no female was able lo inherit proper I J. (Ci=- ill Ver. 
i. 4a.) B,.t the law wai eluded, and became ubsoliU. (A. 
G*U. lib. u.c. 1.) 
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in the citizens who could be compelled to 
serve, they naturally extended their inves- 
tigation beyond the limits of Rome. We 
may conclude, therefore, that a diminution 
or increase in the numbers of the census 
does not necessarily prove, as is generally- 
supposed, that the whole population was 
increased or diminished since the former 
return; but the censors were more or less 
strict in their office, according to the exi- 
gence of the times. Cicero mentions one 
year, U. C. 0G4 , in which none of lite 
lower orders of people were noticed at all 
by the censors (i). 

To he a citizens of Rome, that is, to 
have a vote in the Comitia , three tilings 
were necessary; that the person should he 
domiciled, that lie should belong to one of 
the thirty-five tribes, and that he should 
be capable of filling the public offices. The 
Jus Latii and the Jus Italiae, which were 
privileges granted to the allies, were short 
of actual cilizcnship, and did not make a 
person a full citizen , or cause his name to 
be taken in the Roman census. The very 
act of being enrolled upon the censor's list, 
conferred all the rights of citizenship, (a) 

(i)l'ro Archia, 5. 

(3; Vide Llwro pro Caciui , 3J. pro Balbo , a. 
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and might be produced as evidence of the 
person having been considered a citizen at 
Hie time of the census; (i) and slaves, with 
the consent of their masters, sometimes 
entered their names, and thus Became free 
citizens. 15ut no persons could vote in the 
Comitia, nor could they be taxed for the 
relief of the state, unless they resided in 
Rome; so that it was optional with the 
censors to take the provinces into iheir 
survey, or not. After the extraordinary cen- 
sus in 549 , we have seen that 1 2,000 of 
the allies were ordered to quit Rome, al- 
though Iheir names bad been admitted with 
the rest ; for the cities to which they belong- 
ed complained of their absence, and the 
only way by which the Romans could ex- 
clude them from the census, was by making 
them cease to reside in Rome. Another de- 
cree followed, that their names should in 
future be taken in their respective cities; 
and these numbers were sometimes tran- 
smitted to the Roman censors, though not 
taken into the general account (2). 

As the citiziens of Rome came to be dis- 

(i! lb. pro Archii, 5, 

(a] VideUr. lib c. S7.lt! Cice re's lime, Ihel'nelor 

<iF Lhe prorinc* look the wmu in Sicily (in Ver. Act. a. 
Ulj- ii.c.aG); or rather , lUe froviusul Ceu*or» ( lb. c. hi ). 
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persed in various provinces, the numbers 
returned by the census naturally fluctuated, 
because there was no fixed rule as to what 
constituted residence. In U. G. G58, the 
Lex Licinia Mucia was passed, which or- 
dered all the inhabitants of Italy , who 
were Roman citizens, to be enrolled in 
their respective cities; (i) but no mention 
is made of the provinces out of Italy. la 
6G2, by the Lex Julia, all the inhabitants 
of Italy were made to belong to some tribe, 
and became full citizens. This will account 
for the Tast increase which we find in the 
reign of Augustus, compared with former 
returns. A census was held in the different 
towns, and transmitted to Rome: some 
authors have added these to the Roman 
census, and some have not, which may 
account for the different enumerations of 
the same return; and we are therefore au- 
thorised in concluding, from the whole, 
that, at first, the census only included the 
citizens resident in Rome , but was extend- 
ed , if required , to citizens in foreign ser- 
vice. In later times, all the free inhabitants 
of Italy were numbered in their respective 
cities, and the census was transmitted to 
Rome. 

(1) Vide Cicero pro Ballio ,ai , i4> 
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It would be interesting to trace the po- 
pulation of the city from ancient limes to 
the present; but I am not aware of any 
authorities being ill existence which would 
enable us to do it. We can form some esti- 
mate as to the numbers in the time of 
Theodosius, as P. Victor states the houses 
to have been altogether 48,382 (1). From 
this statement, Gibbon (3) estimates the 
population at 1,300,000. Brotier says, 
I,ia8,i<ja. In the fourteenth century it 
was 33,ooo; under Leo X. 80,000; (3) and 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
I find it reckoned at 90,000 (4)- I'i '7°9i 
the inhabitants were i38,5(>8, without reck- 
oning the Jews (5). In 1740? they had in- 
creased to i4£",o8o. In 17G5, Gibbon states 
them at 161,899. In 1831, they were esti- 
mated at i4*J,ooo, without including the 
Jews. In 1826, the official statement made 
them 139,847. 

The circumference of Rome is -another 



35,694 i of which 38,000 belonged to the church- 
(a) Decline ind F«ll,c 3i. 

(3) Luriti, da Ro.nani cttli qmliUtibni Jovios, Vila 
Leon is X. lib. ii. p. S3; but in bia own lima, I. e. .Fier ll.e 
pillage by the Spanish irmy , they were reduced to 3a,ooo. 

(4) Buctoo'i Anatomy of Melancholy. 
(S; Lubat. Vuyjge, tun., iii. p. aij. 
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question, which contains some difficulties; 
but they are difficulties, which must arise 
either from corruptions in the text of tlie 
ancient authors, or from gross inaccuracies 
in the writers themselves. What is the real 
measurement of the walls we may know 
for certain , because they still exist: we 
know, also, that any writers who have no- 
ticed the size , of Rome since the lime uf 
Aurelian, ought to give the same dimen- 
sions, which we find now to be true; and 
those who spoke of them before that period , 
ought to make them much less. But this is 
not the case. Dionysius, (1) speaking of the 
city in the year ayi from its foundation, 
says, that in that time the walls were not 
more extensive than those of Athens. The 
circuit of tlie latter is estimated at a day's 
journey by Aristides, in his Panathenaica. 
Strabo allows a5o or 3oo stadia for a day's 
journey; Procopius only 310; Dicaearchus 
and others lessen it still farther, to 200 
stadia, about twenty-five miles. Dio Chry- 
sostom , also, makes the circuit of Athens 
aoo stadia (2).Ivihhy quotes Thucydides (3) 
as saying, that the cuj of Athens, pro- 

(0 Lib. Till. 

(■j; Oral. <le Tyrannic*. 

(JjLib. ii.c. .J 
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perly sd called, (i) was only Go stadia (se- 
ven or eight miles) in circumference; which 
would certainly come much nearer to the 
truth. But Thucydides does not say so: his 
Scholiast asserts it,andappareutly from mi- 
sunderstanding his author's words . So that 
we have no sufficient authority for reducing 
the circuit of Athens to so small a measure ; 
but we may remark, that when Dio esti- 
mates it at 300 stadia, he takes in the walls, 
which enclosed the Piraeus and perhaps the 
other writers did the same. Pliny states the 
cirenmference of Rome at thirteen Roman 
miles and 24° paces; (2) which, as he 
wrote nearly 200 years before the time of 
Aurelian, seems an exaggerated statement. 
Gibbon says, in his concise way, " Pliny's 
" old measure of thirteen must be reduced 
" to eight miles. It is easier to alter a text , 
" than to remove hills or buildings. " Cer- 
tainly vm may easily have been corrupted 
into mi. There is also another difficulty 
attending these accounts; for if it was in- 
tended that there was a length of wall fur 

(a) Some copies have it Ihirty milus. Andrea FuItui funics 
Pliny , aa if he wid twenty miles , and in snolher place lliEr- 
teen. The passage is in lib. iii. a 5- " Mania ejus collegers 
•' amliitu lm pern tori bus CcnsoribusijiH Vespasian is siino con- 

" diljt DCCOSITl pass. Ill Ittc. " 
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twentyfive or thirteen miles, the circum- 
ference of the whole city was much great- 
er , since on the side of the Tiber there 
were no walls. Vopiscus, who wrote under 
Coustantine Chlorus, says, that Aurelian 
increased the walls of the city, so that their 
circuit measured nearly fifty miles ; an ex- 
pression which is utterly irreconcilable with 
their present dimensions. Olympiodorus (1) 
says, that the wall was measured by Am- 
nion, a geometrician, at the time of the 
first invasion by the Goths, and was twen- 
ty-one miles in circuit. Procopius, how- 
ever, who was present at the third Gothic 
war , gives a description , which agrees very 
closely with the present appearance. 

In these statements, if the authors' words 
have not been altered by transcribers, it 
was not intended , in giving the dimensions 
of the city, to take the mere circuit of the 
walls, but to include some of the suburbs 
also; and it is evident that ancient Rome, 
like modern London, extended a great way 
into the country, or Aurelian would not 
have thought it necessary to enlarge the 
walls. Some writers, among whom is Isaac 
Vossius, suppose that the walls were much 

(i) Ap. Phot. P . 197. 
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more extensive in the time of the Republic, 
than afterwards; they accordingly carry 
them a great way out into the country, 
beyond the Anio, and nearly as far as Ga- 
bii, Tusculum, and Ostia, making a cir- 
cuit of severity miles and upwards. Their 
opinion, however, will probably not con- 
vince many. 

We may form some idea of the extent 
ofthe suburbs, when it is slated, that from 
Ocriculum (Olricoii) to Rome, a distance 
of nearly forty miles, the road was covered 
with buildings; and the same is said of the 
road from Rome to Ostia. Dionysius says, ( i) 
" Whoever wishes to ascertain the size of 
" Rome, will be lei into error, and have 
" no certain mark to decide how far the 
"city reaches, or where it begins not to 
" be city; the country is so connected with 
" the town, and gives those who see it an 
" idea of a city infinitely extended. But if 
" one wished to measure it by the wall, 
" which is scarcely to be traced on account 
" of the structures surrounding it on all 
*' sides, but which in many places preserves 
" traces of the ancient building, the cir- 
" cuit is not much greater than that of 
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" Athens. " If this remark was true in the 
time of Augustus , it must have been much 
mure so in the days of Aurelian. Pliny al- 
so says, (i) " the houses by spreading them- 
" selves have added many cities; " mea- 
ning, probably , that with little or no inter- 
mission there were houses connecting Rome 
with Gabii , Tibur , Ostia, Aricia , etc. etc. 
Florus literally calls Tibur (Tivoli) a sub- 
urb of Rome (2). Aristides, deceived pro- 
bably by this circumstance, thought that 
Rome was without walls. He lived in the 
time of Hadrian (3). Present accounts state 
the circumference to be sixteen Roman 
miles. Mr. lfobhouse walked round them ill 
three hours, tbirlylhree minutes and a quar- 
ter. I did it myself in three hours and ten 
minutes, (4) which would lead mo to con- 
clude, that it was not more than thirteen 
English miles. Marlianus, one of the earliest 
Roman antiquaries, says scarcely thirteen. 
G. Fabricius, who wrote iu i55o, says also 

(,)Lil,.iii. c .5. 

WLih. i.e. 11. 

(3) 1.1 the tint edition nf work, I *>roH Adrian; but 

(4! in ord.r to compute I his worl, it i.' necessary to crow 

rrcl™ieil only the time which it would lAe to cruM it by ■ 
bridge ou loot. 
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thirteen. Panvinius, writing in i558, scarce- 
ly fuurteen miles. In this statement, the 
city on each side of the Tiber is included. 
Poggio makes it ten miles, and reckons 379 
turrets. If a straight line be drawn through 
the city, from the Porta S. Lorenzo on the 
east, to the Porta S. Pancrazio on the west, 
we shall find the width of the city to be 
about i4 t 5oo feet. 

At present there are sixteen gates, but 
only twelve are open; the Pinciana and 
Latina on the east, and the Fabrica and 
Caslello on the west of the Tiber, being 
shut up. In the wall of Romulus, Pliny 
says, (1) that there were three gates, or 
according to some, four. Antiquaries are 
divided as to the position of these gates, 
and the names of them. For as we find no- 
tice of more than four in ancient authors , 
we must conclude that some of the gates 
bad more than one name. We read of the 
Porta Garmentalis, or Scelerata; Pandana, 
orSaturnia; Romana, or Romanula; Mu- 
gionis , or Mugouia ; Trigonia , and Janualis. 

In the wall of Servius Tullius there were 
seven gates, and in the part which Aure- 
lian added on the other side of the river 

(i) Lib' iii, c. S. 
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there were three. To ascertain the precise 
number of gates before and aflcr the time 
oFAurelian is dilUcult, if not impossible. 
Great confusion arises from different names 
being given to the same gate. The names 
of more than forty have been collected by- 
some writers. Pliny says, that there were 
twenty-four, or according to some copies 
thirty-seven, in his time, i. e. in the reign 
of Vespasian : but these were probably not 
all in the outer wall, and some of them 
may have been in interior walls , which sur- 
rounded some of the seven hills. P. Victor, 
who wrote in the reign of Valentinian, men- 
tions thirty-seven gales. Procopius (i) says, 
that in his time there were fourteen, and 
some other smaller ones; which latter ex- 
pression makes his testimony of little use. 

An inscription states, that Benedict XIV 
repaired the whole circuit of the walls in 
1 749 ■ Several other inscriptions recount 
wiiat former popes had done; and these re- 
pairs have been so frequent, and at such 
different times, that it is difficult to say 
how much of the original building now ex- 
ists. At the time ofAlaric's first invasion, 
about the year 400 they were put into com- 

(1) Lib. iiL 
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plete repair, Laving before been in a ruin- 
ous state, Claudian poetically calls them 
new walls; and the whole passage is inter- 
esting: 

Addcbnnt pnlcbrou nova momii Tallin , 
Audiln pcrfecla regens rumare Getanim. 
I'rnlecil<]u8 opifti decori ilinor; et vii:r> mira 
Quani pai inlulerat bello discussa seuectul. 

De vi. Cods. Honor. 53(. 

An inscription may be seen in the Collec- 
tion of Gruter, from which we learn the 
same fact. It mentions the restoration fi/i- 
slauratosj of the walls, gates, and towers, 
and the removal of a vast quantity of ruins 
under the direction of Slilicho. We learn 
from Cassiodorus, (i ) that Theodoric allow- 
ed the inhabitants to make use of the stones 
of an amphitheatre, to repair the walls 
which bad suffered by the invasion of the 
Visigoths , ami partly by age (2). But Rome 
suffered most from the invasions of Vitiges 
and Totila. Procopius (3) tells us, that when 
Belisarius entered Rome upon the depar- 

(i)Var. EpftM'b. '•■ 55. 

(aj This was probably I he remainder ofihe srnpliilhcnlre 0 r 
Slitiliut Taurus, which Lad been burnt in Ihe reign of Nero. 
(3) Lib. iii. 
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ture of Vitiges, he found that the walls had 
in many places fallen down. He repaired 
[hem, and erected towers higher than the 
former ones. Procopius also mentions dit- 
ches round the walls. This was in the year 
537. Speaking of the third Gothic war, he 
tells us, that Totila at first determined to 
level Rome with the ground, lo set fire to 
the .finest and most magnificent buildings, 
and to turn the whole city into pasture. 
Fortunately he did not execute his purpose; 
and during the residence of his army in 
Borne, about a third part of the wall was 
thrown down in different places. Shortly af- 
ter, he adds," Belisarius marched to Home, 
" the walls of which had buen thrown down 
" by the Goths. As he could not possibly 
" build up in a short time that part of the 
" walls which Tolila had thrown down, he 
" piled the stones up which were lying 
" near, and put them together without any 
" order; nor had he mortar or any other 
" kind of cement to mix with them; but 
" his only object was to give it on the out- 
" side the appearance of a building. On the 
" inside, to support this mass of stones, 
" he fixed a great number of poles in the 
" ground. Beside this, he attended to the 
" ditches round the walls, and dug them 
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" deeper. In short, by the incredible acti- 
" vity of the whole army working together, 
" all that Totila had destroyed was repair- 
" ed in fifteen days. " This hasty work was 
strong enough to resist another siege, which 
was immediately commenced by Totila. A. 
gain, "Which walls, when Narses put an 
" end to the Gothic war, were subsequently 
" arranged and strengthened, Narses him- 
" self supplying mortar and lime to the 
" parts which Belisarius had run up. " 1 
have given these passages at length, be- 
cause they may account in some measure 
for the motley appearance of the present 
walls. We must suppose , however , that 
some of the original building still exists. 

Between the Porta Pia and S. Lorenzo 
there will be found a quadrangular projec- 
tion, which is even older than the time 
of Aurelian. It was built by Tiberius for 
the Prsetorian guards, and called the Ca- 
strum Praetorium. It was then out of the 
walls, hut near to them, as we learn from 
Pliny, (i) Herodian, (a) and J. Capiloli- 
nus (3). In stating this to be the work of 
Tiberius, I do not mean that every part of 

(i) Lib. iii. c. 5. 

(J) Lib. 

(3.) Vita Miximi ct Balbini. 
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it is actually of that age. We know that it 
continued a square inclosure with barracks 
for the soldiers till the time of Constan- 
tiue, who, according to Zosimus, (i) dis- 
missed the Praetorian guards, and pulled 
down their camp , when he took Rome upon 
the defeat and death of Maxentius. This 
projection was formerly supposed to have 
been the Vivarium, which Procopius tells 
us was near this place, and which seems 
to have formed part of the city walls. But 
the antiquaries are now agreed, that the 
space in question belonged to the Praeto- 
rian camp. Suetonius places it near to the 
Via Nomentana, (a) and the Scholiast of 
Juvenal says, that it was near the digger 
of Servius Tullius, and behind the Baths 
of Diocletian (3). The greatest part is well 
built of brick; but some has been rebuilt 
in a very rough manner, apparently of the 
old materials, and some large stones. This 
latter part may have been tlie work of Be- 
Jisarius, and some oddly-shaped towers are 
ascribed to him: but we can hardly suppose 
that the Goths threw down the whole of it, 
because the repair would then naturally 

JOE!*. Iib.ii. 

(3) Sal. I. 9 5. 
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have been carried on in a straight line, and 
the quadrangular form no longer preserved. 
Consequently much of the brick work is 
likely to be as old as the time of Tiberius. 
Nibby thinks that the upper half of the 
walls may be perceived to have been a sub- 
sequent addition. An ancient well is still 
preserved wilhin the precincts of the camp. 

Between the Porta del Popolo and Pin- 
ciann there is likewise a part which is very 
old. It is that which is under the Pincian 
hill, and seems to have been intended to 
keep up the bank. It is built in arches with 
deep recesses, and sometimes there are two 
rows of arches , one above the other. It is 
mostly of the opus reticulatum , which is 
a term used by Vitruvius (i) to express a 
particular kind of building , composed of 
small stones, not set horizontally , but upon 
one of their angles , so as to have the appear- 
ance of net work. There is an idea now at 
Rome, that this is always a sign of great 
antiquity: but Vitruvius , by calling it very 
fashionable in his day, seems to indicate, 
that it had not been long introduced: and 
what is stronger , be expressly opposes it to 
the ancient method. We have no certain 

(I) Lib. ii- c. 8. 1'liuy also miMilinns it ,liL. invi. c. si. 
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specimen of it later than the age of the 
Antonines- Vitruvius considers it as a pe- 
rishable mode of building, and says, [hat 
several walls , where it was used, had tum- 
bled down. But we have many instances 
•where it still exists, and apparently in 
great strength; and ibis very portion of the 
Roman walls might be cited as one, unless 
indeed we attribute the inclination of the 
Muro Torto to this cause. That which bears 
this name is a great mass of wall, about 
fifty palms in length, considerably out of 
the perpendicular, and is supposed to have 
been so in the time of Aurelian. Proco- 
pius , who wrote in the sixth century , 
gives an exact description of it (i). " Near 
" the Pincian gate there is a part of the 
"wall which is rent, the stones having 
" been separated for a long time: and this 
" rent does not only begin from the mid- 
" die, but goes from the bottom to the top , 
" and makes the wall incline so much , vet 
" without falling, that it seems bolh to lean 
" out and to be recessed back, owing to the 
" rent and breach in it. Belisarius wished 
" at this time to pull down the part which 
" inclined, and rebuild it; but the Romans 

(0 Ub. Hi- 
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" bindered him, saying lhat they knew for 
" certain that St. Peter had promised to 
" guard lhat place. This turned out as they 
" had declared, for neither on that day, 
" when theGoths attacked nearly the whole 
" circuit of the walis, nor during the whole 
*' time of the siege, did the enemy ever 
f come to this spot, nor was there any alarm 
" there. I am certainly very much surpris- 
ed, that during so long a siege neither 
" the enemy nor the Romans regarded this 
"place; and the affair having since been 
" deemed a miracle, no one has ventured 
" to repair this breach or build it anew: 
" but this rent may be seen to the pre- 
,( sent day. " 

Another portion, which is undoubtedly 
as old as the time of Aurelian , if not older , 
is to he seen near the Porta Maggiore. It 
served for an aquaduct, with open arches 
at the top; and from the abrupt angles 
which the wall makes, where the aquaduct 
begins and terminates, it would rather seem 
that Aurelian took advantage of a building 
already existing, than that it was applied 
to the purpose of conveying water after it 
was built. This would give it a date consi- 
derably older than the time of Aurelian, 
and probably assign it to the reign of Glau- 
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dius, who formed tins aquaduct. Nardini 
thinks that the Vivarium, or place where 
the wild beasts were kept, was joined on to 
the wall which is to the east of the Porta 
Maggiore. 

The AmphilheatrumCastrense, between 
the Porta Muggiore and S- Giovanni , is an- 
other undoubted relict of the ancient walls: 
and like the Cast rum Prastorium, it pro- 
bably existed before, and was taken into 
the line. The date of this cannot be accu- 
rately known. It is all of brick, even the 
Corinthian pillars, and seems to have been 
but a rude structure, sufficient for the a- 
mu.sen.ienL of the soldiers, for whom it was 
built. 

Between this and the Porta S. Giovanni 
the wall again serves for an aquaduct, and 
the foundations are the natural rock. Many 
other portions of the wall may probably be 
as old as Aurelian, but those which I have 
mentioned unquestionably are so, if not old- 
er ; and it would seem from what has been 
said of them, that the emperor was in a 
considerable hurry* when he enlarged the 
circuit, and took advantage of any which 
was already standing and could serve his 
purpose. Or we may perhaps suppose, that 
it was in the lime of Belisarius that these 
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buildings were taken in, and the walls as- 
sumed their present molly appearance. 

On the other side of the river there does 
not seem to have been much inclosure be- 
fore the time of Aurelian, though the lull 
of the Janiculum must always have been in 
some measure fortified- We learn indeed 
from Procopius, that a wall had been rais- 
ed round " the little hill of the Janicitlum " 
to protect the mills which were constructed 
in that quarter: and he adds, that after the 
bridge was built, which connected this hill 
with the city, several houses were erected 
there, so that the Tiber might thencefor- 
ward he said to pass through the middle of 
Rome. This bridge must have been the Pon- 
te Sisto, which was called the Pons Jaui- 
culensis. We must remember , however, 
that the Vatican was not included in that 
part of the Janiculum which was fortified 
so early. The Janiculum itself extended 
much farther; and the name seems to have 
been applied to all that rising ground which 
reaches as far as the Ponte Molle. Livy 
tells us, (i) that Ancus Martius first juined 
the Janiculum to the city, not because he 
wanted room for his subjects, but that an 

(i) Lib. i. c. 3J. 
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invading enemy might not be able to an- 
noy the city from so commanding a posi- 
tion, The Pons Soblkius was also built in his 
time. Aurelian inclosed the portion which 
is now at the south-west angle of the city. 
The southern extremity of this wall met 
the river opposite to the wall on the other 
side, but a little higher up. The northern 
end of it was nearly opposite to the nor- 
thern end of the wall of S. Tiillius. In this 
there were three gates; the Porta Porluen- 
sis, close to the river, called also Porta Na- 
valis; the Porta Pancratiaua , leading into 
the country; and Porta Septimiana, also 
near the river. This is thought to have its 
name from the Emperor Septimius Seve- 
rus, from a passage in jEUus Spartianus, 
who says, that Septimius built Jam in the 
Janiculum , at the gate called after his name- 
Some think it to have been also called Fon- 
linalis, mentioned by Livy (i) and Sextus 
Pompeius. 

Till the time of Leo IV. the Vatican was 
not inclosed with a wall. Before the days 
of Constantine there were probably few 
houses in this neighbourhood. Tacitus (a) 

(i)Lih. uu*.£ io. 
(a) Hist. lib. ii. c. 9 3. 
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and Lampridius speak of the air being ex- 
tremely unwholesome , and of it being ful- 
ler of tombs than houses. But after Constan- 
tine built the Basilica of St. Peter, a new 
town arose; and the space between the tomb 
of Hadrian and the Basilica was appropria- 
ted to the numerous strangers who flocked 
from all parts to visit ihis holy place. Ana- 
stasius, in his Life of Pascal I. who reigned 
A. D. 817-34* says, that during his ponti- 
ficate, " owing to the neglect of some En- 
" glish, (Angli,) all the space inhabited 
" by them, which in their! language is cal- 
" led Burgas^ was burnt to the ground, so 
" that not even a trace of the former build- 
" ings could be fouud. " The fire extended 
so far, that nearly the whole of the Porti- 
co, which led to the Basilica, was consu- 
med (1). In another place An astasias calls 
this suburb Saxonum Ficus; and the name, 
which he says was given to it by these 
foreigners, is still preserved in the term 
Borgo. During this time the Basilica of St. 
Peter was out of the city ; and the church 
itself, as well as the neighbouring houses, 
was exposed to the frequent depredations 

(1) The Gre, which happened ill Ihis suhurb in the time 
of St. Leo, is tin suhjmt of one of lUB^l'i puulingiiu tin 

YtUcra. 
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of the Saracens. Leo IV. in the year 849 
began to inclose the whole space with a wall: 
in which work he was assisted with mo- 
ney by the Emperor Lothaire, grandson of 
Charlemagne; and in four years itwas finish- 
ed. From hence this suburb acquired the 
name of Leonine City. The wall which in- 
closed it was not connected with the more 
southern wall; so that on the west side of 
the Tiber there were two distinct fortifica- 
tions. 

In Leo's wall there were six gates , Porta 
S. Spirito, Turionis, Fabbrica, Pertusa , Pel- 
legrini, and S. Pietro. The latter seems to 
have existed more anciently, and to have 
been called Porta Cornelia and Aurelia : for 
though it lias been stated, that this wall 
was not raised till the time of Leo IV. yet 
there was a fortification round the tomb of 
Hadrian much earlier, as we learn from 
Procopius, and Leo may have taken ad- 
vantage of one of the gates in it. The Via 
Aurelia went out of it, which passed by 
Pisa and Genoa to Arelates (Aries). Urban 
VIII. in iG43 connected the two fortifica- 
tions, and in fact rebuilt the walls for the 
whole way ; so that two of the gates , Sep- 
timiana and S. Spirito, became useless. 
They are still existing as gateways. Urban 
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also rebuilt the Porta Portuensis, but not 
4ulte in the same place: it is now called 
Porta Portese. The ancient and modern 
names were taken from the port on the Ti- 
ber which was not far off. The next gate was 
perhaps anciently called Janiculensis , hut 
as far back as Prucopius' time , Pancratiana. 
Some have thought it to be the same with 
the Porta Aurelia; but Procopius talks of 
the tomb of Hadrian as being just without 
the Porta Aurelia, and says expressly that 
the Porta Aurelia was called also S. Petri, 
from ils vicinity to the Basilica. The Via 
Vitellia went out of this gate. The old wall 
of the Leonine City may still be seen in 
great part within the wall built by Urban 
VIII. It was of stone, and had large round 
towers. There are now only two open gales 
in this part, the Porta Cavalieggieri , for- 
merly Turionis, and P. Angelica, formerly 
Pellegrini (i). The wall of the Leonine City 
has been repaired by several popes. Iu that 
part of the old or inner wall, which is be- 
tween St. Peter's and the Castle of St. An- 
gelo, there are eight gates; all opened by 

(i) Over this gale may lie seen the bead of a noted robber, 
lis present name 13 mid la be derived from t'ius IV, who cans, 
til it lo be opened; aod who , before bis L'outiGcate , was cal- 
led Giovanni Angela. 
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Pius IV. in 1SG4. Beside these, some anti- 
quaries have placed in this quarter the Por- 
ta Triumphal™, which is supposed to have 
been near the bridge of the same name. 

On the left bank of the Tiber, the first 
gale on the north is the Porta del Popolo, 
of which some mention has already been 
made, where it was stated, that this gate 
serves instead of the Porta Flaminia, built 
hy Aurelian, which stood a little more to 
the east. The modern name is said to be de- 
rived either from some poplar trees, which 
grew round the Mausoleum of Augustus, or 
more probably from the great crowd of peo- 
ple who enter by it. In the wall of S. Tul- 
lius there was also a Porta Flaminia , upon 
the same road. This stood a good deal to 
the south-west, and near to the river, pro- 
bably opposite to the north wail of the Ja- 
niculum, and not far from the Farnese 
palace. It was also called Flumeiitaua, (1) 
and so Andrea Fulvio styles it , who wrote 
early in the sixteenth century, The present 
gate was erected by Pius IV. and partly 
with the materials of the former one. The 
exterior was after the designs of Michel An- 
geln ; and some of the marble was furnished 

. (1) Cicero id Att. lib. vii- q>« 3. 
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by the foundation of a pyramid found not 
far off. The inner front was finished by Alex- 
ander VII. upon the entrance of Christina , 
Queen of Sweden, in i655. The Via Fla- 
miuia began from this gate, which was pa- 
ved in the censorship of C. Flaminius, and 
L. Paulus, U. C. 533. It went by Ocricu- 
lum (Otricoli), Interamna (Terni), Fan am 
Fortunse (Fano), to Ariminum3(Rimini). 
Here the Via ^Emilia began, which was 
constructed V. C. 56"] , when M. jEmilius 
Lepidus was consul. It passed by Bononia 
(Bologna), Parma, Placentia, Mediolanum 
(Milan), Brixia (Brescia), Verona, Pata- 
vium (Padua), to Aquileia. This also was 
sometimes called the Via Flaminia. Other 
roads fell into it at different places, such 
as the Cassia , Aurelia, Anuia , Claudia , Au- 
gusta , Ciraina , Amerina , Sempronia, and 
Post u mi a. 

The nest gate is the Porta Pinciana , now 
shut up. The name of Pinciana is as old 
as the time of Procopius. The gateway is 
of stone, and ancient; probably such as 
it was in the time of Honorius ; but two 
round towers of brick seem much more mo- 
dern. 

The Porta Salara was so called from the 
circumstance of the Sabines coming for salt, 
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which gave name to the road also (1). It 
was called Quirinalis, Agonalis, or Ago- 
nensis, and Collina. It was repaired by Be- 
lisarius, and has two round towers. Alaric 
entered by it; nod the destruction of all 
the buildings in the gardens of Sallust was 
probably effected then. At the distance of 
three miles from Rome, on the Via Sala- 
ria, is the bridge where Manlius killed the 
Gaul ; (3) but the present structure was the 
work of Parses. There was a wooden bridge 
here as early as in the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus (3). 

The Porta Pia was anciently called Wo- 
men tana , from the Sabine town of Momen- 
tum. This also gave name to the Via No- 
mentana , which began originally from the 
Porta Viminalis, and afterwards from this 
gate. It joined the Via Salaria at Herelum, 
a town upon the Tiber. This road was also 
called Ficulnensis, (4) from Ficulnea, an- 
other town of the Sahines, the situation of 
which has lately been discovered, at the 
distance of seven or eight miles from [he 
Porta Pia. The gate had its present natne 



(i)Vide Plin, lib. mi 
(a)Liv. lib. c. 6. 
(3) Lit. lil>. i. c. 3 7 . 

f4) hu. lib. iii. c . s, 
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from Pius IV. who rebuilt it in i55p,,with 
the designs of Buonarroti ; but it was never 
finished. It bad also the name of Agnese. Jt 
is a double gate. Before the wuIU were en- 
larged, the Porta Collina held the place of 
the three last gates; and it was through this 
that tbe Gauls entered Rome. They march- 
ed along the Via Salaria; and tbe battle of 
the Allia was fought near the fourteenth 
mile from Rome, according to Vibius, or the 
eleventh according to Livy and Eulropius. 
A nil ibid also came near lo the Porta Colli- 
na (i), lo take a view of tbe city, when his 
army was encamped within three miles of 
it upon tbe Anio. He rode witli two thou- 
sand horses as far as tbe Temple of Hercu- 
les (a). Pliny tells us, (3) that he threw a 
spear within the walls. 

Must people will make an excursion from 
this gate lo the Mods Sacer, of which a short 
description may be given in this place. The 
hill is immediately on tbe other side of the 
Anio, where it is crossed by the Poute La- 
nieutano, or delta Men tana, anciently Puns 

(0 V«l. Hnimmnji, that il was Ihe l'orta Giptni [ but 

Bcllo Gil Jon. SG. 

(a) Li». lib. nvi. c. 10. Plin. lib. it. c- ao. 
(3) Lil>. lUiT.'c. iS. 
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Moment an us. It took me forty minutes to 
walk from tlie gate to ill e bridge; which 
will agree very well with the distance of 
three miles, mentioned by Livy (i) ami 
Cicero, (2) if we consider that the distance 
was measured, from the Forum, or at least 
from the ancient Porta Collins. The bridge, 
as it now stands was built by Naiws, and 
repaired by Martin V. The Anio is a nar* 
row stream , and as in uddy as the Tiber. It 
will be remarked, also, that the corrent 
is rather slow than otherwise; which has 
surprised some of the Comaienlators , who 
found Horace (3) apply the epithet of rapid 
(praecepsj to the river; and who read se- 
veral passages in Ovid to the same purpose. 
Among others, we may notice— 

Hiinc amain rapid is aniaioius villi t >fa undii. 

Amor. iii. tt.ji. Si. 
Alijua ila is in rapidaj psrilita roL.it aquas, —lb. 80. 

It is evident, however, that all these pas- 
sages relate to the Fails of the Anio at Ti- 
voli; (4) and a true description of the ciu> 

(l)LiT. lib. iii. 5], 

(3) Od.i.,ii. ,4. 

(4) Tlis reader a»y turn also to Ovii. Amgr. iii. ;<!■ *i. 
40. mhI La SUtiiu , Sjlr. i- iii. so. 
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rent, as it passes through the Campagiia, 
may be seen in Silius Italicus: 

Sulfureii gelidus qua scrpit Jenifer undis 

Ad Q unit ilium Auio, laljsus sine murmure Tibrim. 

xU. 5J8. 

In which passage, the epithet sulfureis evi- 
dently alludes to the course of the river 
below the falls, after it has received the 
water of the Albula. Virgil remarks the cold- 
ness of the water (i). 

The Mons Sacer is celebrated in Roman 
history for two secessions of the people: 
first, when they retired from the oppres- 
sions of the Patricians, U. C 260; and a- 
gain from the Decemviri, U. C. 3o5. Speak- 
ing of the first secession, Livy tells us, (3) 
" that they retired to the Mons Sacer, on 
" the other side of the Anio, three miles 
" from the city, and fortified a camp with 
" a rampart and ditch. " In the second pas- 
sage, (3) he says, " that the people followed 
" the army, — no person, whose age per- 
" mitted, refusing to go: their wives and 
" children came after them .... not a soul 
" was to be seen in the Forum, except a 



(i),E n . lib. vii.63a. 
(1) Lih. ii. c.3a. 
(1) Lib. lii. c. 5a. 
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"few old men; and the unusual solitude 
" made Rome look like a desert. " Tlie road 
passes between two hills, both of which are 
very insignificant as eminences ; that on the 
right would be most secure, from its being 
a kind of isthmus, formed and protected 
by the winding of the Anio. An eager an- 
tiquary might perhaps discover some tra- 
ces of the ditch mentioned by Livy, in a 
work which begins at the river, and is there 
very deep, and follows the base of the bill 
till it comes lo the road. This kill, how- 
ever, is scarcely large enough to contain 
the great multitude described by Livy: the 
eminence on the other side of the road ex- 
tends much further, and both were proba- 
bly occupied. 

"We next come to the Porta S. Lorenzo, 
having first passed by six gateways, which 
are blocked up. One of these is perhaps the 
Porta Querrmetulana, which Pliny , (i) Var- 
ro, P.Victor, and Sex. Rums, seem to place 
on the Viminal hill. Sex. Pompeius calls it 
Querquetularia. The ancient name of the 
Porta S. Lorenzo was Tiburtina, from its 
leading to Tibur or Tivoli ; and it answered 
to the Porta Viminalis in the Wall of S. 



(0Lib.»i.<:. to. 



1 1 6 pflaTi maggiore, s. oiovAtrwi , 
TulHus. Some suppose it to be the same 
with Llie Porta G;ibina, or Gabiosa. The 
Via Tiburtina (i) certainly began from the 
Forta Tiburtina; and as P. Victor says, 
that the Via; Tiburtina and Gabina were 
the same, it is probable thai the gate also 
We both names- The ground is raised about 
the gale almost to the very spring of the 
arch; so that we may infer it to be the ori- 
ginal gale , or at least very ancient ; the two 
angular .towers seem to be modern. Some 
liaYe given this gate the name of Inter Ag- 
geres; others think it the same as what 
Pliny calls Querquetulana. 

The Porta Maggiore is a very large work: 
it was originally a kind of triumphal arch, 
built as an ornament to the Claudia rj Aqua- 
duct, and stood between the Via: Prajne- 
stina and Liibicana. Aureliau or Belisarius 
took it into llie new line, and placed the 
Porta Prauestina on one side of it, and the 
P. Labicatia on the other. The latter was 
afterwards stopped up, and the P. Prfene- 
stina has t.iken the name of Porta Maggio- 
re. There are three ancient inscriptions on 
it ; one stating it to be the work of Tiberius 

(r) It has been proved l>y excavations, Ibat this road his 
betn three limei paved , I lie pavements having been discovered 
Que above tbe other. 
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Claudius; another mentioning the repair oF 
it by Vespasian , and another by Titus. Be- 
fore the new wall was built, the Viffi Prse- 
nestiua and Labicana passed out of the P. 
Escjuiliua , or Maacia; tlie funner on tiie left , 
the Labicana on the right. Both fell into the 
Via Latina. We might partly ascertain the 
position of llie ancient Porta Esq ui lint , be- 
cause Front inns says (1), that the water 
called Anio novus entered the city by that 
gate. 

We next come to the Porta S. Giovanni. 
This gate is modern, having been built by 
Gregory XII. oil which occasion the ancient 
Porta Asmara close to it was shut up. This 
was calied Ceelimoutana , and juxla Latera- 
lis. But there was a P. Cselimontana hefore 
Aurelian's time, as Livy mentions it being 
struck with lightning, U. C. 55a (a). It 
has two round towers. Tutila entered by it 
the first time. 

After passing a gate, which is blocked up, 
and known by the name of Porta di Me- 
trodio, we come to the Porta Latina, which 
is also shut up, and is probably the same 
with that which Plutarch calls Ferentina. 



(i)Liti. i. 

(a) Lib. n». c. 9. Cic«rg aim mentions it in V\«m. »3. 
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Two round towers are attached to it, and a 
groove may be observed, as if for a port- 
cullis. Whether the ancients used any de- 
fence of this kind may he doubled. I am 
nut aware of any mention of it, but there 
seems to have been something in this gate 
of a similar nature, and Sir W. Gell observ- 
ed the same at one of the gates of Pom- 
peii (l). According to Muratori, (2) this as 
well as the Barbican (or anterampart to im- 
pede the approach of engines) was borrowed 
from the Saracens. It was near this spot 
that tradition mates St. John to have been 
put into the vessel of boiling oil, by order 
of Domitian , in the fourteenth year of his 
reign, A. D. 96; and a little chapel, now 
quite neglected, commemorates the event. 
It is not necessary to give an opinion as. to 
the authenticity of this story; but there is 
at least respectable evidence for it , as it is 
mentioned by Tertulliau, (3) and S. Je- 
rom (4)- Neither of these writers mention 
the Porta Latina, which indeed did not exist 
in the time of St. John: and as his sufferings 

(l)Poropgiana,p. laS. 
fa} Aatiq. IUI. 

(3) Du Pviescr. c. 36. Hu Hved A. D. 200. 

(4) lu Jovin. lib. i. c. 14. et Comm. in Matt. c. ao; ha 
JiyedA.D. 3gi. 
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are always mentioned in connection with 
this gate, it may perhaps be thought, that 
the whole story is of later invention : other- 
wise wo must suppose, that tradition pre- 
served the precise spot where the event, 
happened , and the gate was subsequently 
placed near it. Origen mentions the ba- 
nishment of St. John, but says nothing of 
the boiling oil (1). 

We next come to the Porta S. Scbastia- 
no, called formerly Capena and Appia. The 
base of the gateway and of the tswer is 
formed of large blocks of marble, and is 
probably as old as any part of the walls. 
Before the time of Aureliun , one gate , the 
Porta Capena, answered the purpose of the 
two last mentioned, the Latina, and S. Se- 
bastiano. Two roads then branched oil' from 
it: the Via Appia going to the right, the 
Via Latina to the left. But wheu the walls 
were enlarged , two new gates were farmed , 
and the roads commenced respectivelyfrom 
them. Perhaps we shall nearly ascertain the 
position of the ancient Porta Capena, by 
placing it between the churches of Nereo, 

(1) Cum. in M..tt. torn. it!. $■ 6. HippdjEoi also agrees 
villi Origen, if the tract upon the twelve Apuslles be Ilia 
wmk. See Moilwim dc rebus ante Const. Cent. i. 36. and 
his other woA there referral to. Dissert, vol. i. p. 495 - 5(6. 
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and Cesnreoj where at present two roads 
branch off. Ovid mentions , that there was 
a spring of water near it sacred to Mer- 
cury (i). As the Via Appia was the most 
celebrated of all the Roman roads, this op- 
portunity may be taken of describing its 
course mure at length, and the nature of 
these works generally (3). It was made by 
Appius Claudius Csecus, who was censor, 
U. C. 44 1 - I" his time it went as far as 
Capua, but was afterwards carried on to 
Brundtisium. It passed by Aricia (La Ric- 
cia), Tarracina, Fundi (Fondi), Formite 
( Mola) , Hinturnoe (Garigliano) , Capua , Be- 
iieveiitum, Brundusinm. The whole length 
was reckoned at 35o miles. Trajan did a 
good deal to repair it (whence part of it 
was sometimes called Via Trajana) as did 
Antoninus Pius. One great cause of its being 
out of order arose from the Pontine mar- 
shes (3). The land occupied by them was 
inundated by the sea U. C. 44°i according 
to Pliny, and be quotes Mucianus, (4) as 

(i)Fast.lir,. v. 6,3. 

fij A full de«cription of lbs Appian way has been writ [en 
by l'ratilli , Naples, 1,55. 

(3) I'evl.aps tie word abonld be written Pomtine. Ill Hie 
Greet of Dion. Hsl. il il PomentlnaJ and Suessa 1'ometia , a 
city of Mm Yolsci, seems to have given tho name. 

(4J Lib. iii. c. 9. 
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saying , that thirty-three cities formerly 
stood there: previous to which time we may 
suppose that the land was particularly fer- 
tile, as we read of Rome looking to a supply 
of corn from thence, and in 372 it was di- 
vided among the people (1). One hundred: 
and fifty-two years after the work of Ap- 
pius, Coin. Cethegus Cos. again drained 
them , U. C. 593. In the time of J. Csesar 
they were again marshy, and he was pre- 
vented from drahining them by death (a). 
Augustus also did not succeed, though he 
undertook the work; so that the words of 
Horace were not quite true, or at least pre- 
mature, 

rtnillm din p»lui "plaque remit 
Vicinal arbes alii , tt grate ientit an I rum. 

Ar. Poel. 65. 

That there was no carriage road through the 
marshes, we learn from Horace himself, 
who in his journey to Brundusium passed 
them in a boat: (3) and Lucan mentions a 
canal , 

Et qua Pontiont via dividit uda paludea. - Lib. iii. 

Trajan carried the road through the mar- 
shes for a distance of nineteen miles. Theo- 

(1) Lit. lib. vi-c. ai. 
(.JSu.ten.c. 44- 
(i) Sat. lib. i- 5. 
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dosius and his two sons, Arcadius and Ho- 
norius, also repaired the road. In spite of 
all these successive labours, the marshes 
still remain. Pius VI. has perhaps effected 
as much as any of his predecessors , and a 
noble road has been constructed, in a per- 
fectly straight line, for upwards of twenty 
miles. This road still remains good; hut 
the pope's sanguine hopes of turning the 
marshes into fields , and inducing people to 
settle there, have totally failed. In order to 
provide his new settlers with religious com- 
forts, he built a convent for some Capu- 
cins, and a church: but the former is now 
turned into a miserable inn, and the latter 
into a stable. The care of a public road was 
formerly an oflice of great honour. Pliny , 
in one of his Letters, (i) says " I was un- 
" commonly delighted tho hear that Cor- 
" nut us had accepted the surveyorship of 
" the iEmilian way : for though ambition 
" ought to be removed from his heart, (as 
" indeed it is,) yet it must he gratifying 
" to liim to receive so great an honour 
" without seeking it. " Criminals were em- 
ployed to work upon the roads as a punish- 
ment (2). 

(1) Plin. lib. y. ep. i5. 
(1) lb. lib. 1. ep. 41. 
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Procopius gives an excellent description 
of the Appian road (i). " All active man 
" might travel the whole length of the Ap- 
" pian way in five days. It goes from Borne 
" to Capua; and is of sufficient breadth to 
" allow two carriages to pass with ease (2). 
" This road is more worthy of observation 
" than any other: for Appius had stones 
"cut from a different district, at some 
" distance off; such as are used for mills, 
"and are excessively hard. These, when 
" they had been levelled and made smooth, 
"and squared by cutting, lie put down 
" alternately, without any metal or any 
" thing else to fasten ihe.n : and though 
" they have been travelled for sucli a length 
" of time by so many carriages and ani- 
" mals, yet we do not perceive that they 
"have become disunited, or broken, or 
" that ibey have lost any thing of their 
" polish " (a). It should be remembered, 

SO Lib. iil. 

(a) I11 same of the street! (if Pompeii, tile nvuks (if the tar- 
feet three inches. ^ 

(3) It Wsaid by ljidorus, ( Origen , lib.x.-c. rC), that I be 

and perhaps the wet :.muJm n t [.ivi'H midn in egiitcnce ire 
two leading to the ;inr;i< nl loivn nl' .Suliis in Sicily, which w*-s 
inhabited by Phoenicians in very remote > K cs. Vide Tbucyd. 
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that tins road had then existed nine cen- 
turies: anil in some places it may be still 
found entire, after a lapse of more than 
two thousand years. The width seems to 
have been twelve feet, and Hie stones were 
about a foot and a half square. Soon after 
leaving the gale of S. Sebastian, the road 
branches into two; that on the right is the 
Via Ardealiua, the Via Appia continues to 
the left. Several other roads joined the Via 
Appia, such as Seiiana, Domiliana, etc. 
Horace tells us, (i) that another road led 
to Brundusium , called Via Numicia, or 
Minucia. The modern road to Naples is 
different from the Appian for a little way , 
leaving it to the right. It goes out at the 
Porta S. Giovanni, and joins the Via Appia 
at Bovillae, not far from Albano. The Via 
Latina went to Bene veil turn, through Ana- 
gnia (Anagni), Ferentinum (Ferenlino), 
Aquinum (Aquino), and Casinum (Monte 
Cassino). It was paved in the time of Au- 
gustus, under the direction of Messala ; and 
was considered a most astonishing work (a). 

It was by the Porta Capcna that Totila 
entered the second time. Close to it is au- 
di Epi'it.lib. i. 18. 50. 

(aj V;jj l iliull. lib. i. e). vil. 5g- Mart. lib. viii. e P . iii. i. 
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other gate , blocked up ; and before we come 
to the Porta S. Paolo , we may observe an- 
other doorway also closed- 

The Porta S. Paolo was anciently called 
Ostiensis, and the one, which we see at 
present, was rebuilt by Belisarius. It is a 
double gate, and succeeded lo the Porta 
Trigemina, of the ancient circuit. The Por- 
ta Nasvia was also between the Porta Ca- 
pe n a and the river. 

This detail will explain the names of the 
gates now existing, and some of the ancient 
one's, which are best known. But as many 
other names are lo be found In ancient au- 
thors, I will subjoin an alphabetical list of 
all which I have been able to discover, and , 
as far as I am able, mark their situation, 

Agonatjs, or Agonensis: the Modern P. Salara. 

S. Angclo: in the Leonine city. 

Appia: the same as Capena. 

Ar destine: either Latina or 5. Sebastiano. 

Aurelin : in the Leonine city. 

Capena : Tide above. 

Carmentalis; one of the fonr gates of Romulus, 

on the north side (i). 
Calularia^same as P. Pia. 
Cilimontana: same as P. S. Giovanni. 

(i) Ovid. Fas!. Til., ii. 501 . P._ Victor alio my! il was to- 
wards tbe Circus Flamiiiius. 
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Collating : same ns Pinciann. 
Collina - Tide abo<e. 
Esquilina: same us P. Maggiore. 
Fenestra I Is. 

Ferentina: same as P. Latina. 

Ficuhiensis: same as Yiminslis. 

Flaminia: same as P. del Popolo. 

Flumentana : same as Fiamioia. 

Foutinalis ■ same as P. Scptiaiisna. 

Gabina, or Gabiusa: same as S. Lorenzo. 

Janiutilensls: same as S. Pancraiio. 

Janualis: one of tlie four gutes of Romulus, on 

the sooth side. 
Julia: in the Leonine city. 
Labicana : close to P. Maggiore. 
Lavcrnalis: same as Viminalis. 
Libitinensis: same as S. Lorenio. 
Mugooia; on the Palatine hill. 
Munutia, or Minutia. 
Mutionis, or Mugionu. 
Naivia, vide above. 
Navalis; same as P. Portese. 
Nomentana: same as P. Pia. 
Ostiensis: same as P. S. Paolo. 
Palatii; in the Leonine city. 
Pnndana: one of the four gates of Romulus. 
Feregrini: in the Leoniue city. 
Pertusa: ditto. 
S. Petri : ditto. 
Fiacutoris: same as Latinii. 
Portuensis: same as P. Portese. 
Posterulu: same as Turionis.J 
PrEiiestina: same as P. Maggiore. 
Qiierquetukna : near the P. Viminalis. 
Qoirinalis: same as P. Ealara 
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Ratamana: Ihe first P. Flaminia. 
Raoduscula : same as P. Esquilina. 

RomanoL- } 0nB ° f the EoQr S ates ° f Romulo* 

Saginalis, or Sanqualis. 

Salaria: vide above. 

Salutaris: same as P. Collina. 

Satarnia; same as Pandana. 

Scelerata : same as Cnrmentalis. 

5. Spirito; vide above. 

Stercoraria: ancient gate on tbe Clivus Capiloli- 
nw(i). 

Tarpeia : same as Janualis (i). 

Tibertina: same as S. Lorenio. 

Trigemina ; vide above. 

Trigonia : vide Motionis. 

Triumphal is : near tbe Pons Triumphal is. 

Turionis: in the Leonine city. 

Valeria: same as P. LaLina. 

Veientana. 

Vimiualis: vide above. 
Vinaria: same as Portuensis. 
Viridaria : in the Leonine city. 

This account of the gates, though te- 
dious, will perhaps interest those who are 
fond of ancient topography. We may , how- 
ever, proceed to a point, which is likely to 
he the Erst in engaging the attention of 
those who visit Home. The seven hills will 

(1) Festus in v. Srerous. 
(a) Ovid. Fast. lib. i. aG5. 
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be among the earliest objects wbicli they 
seek out. If we followed the gradual pro- 
gress which Rome made in arriving at its 
present extent, we should begin with the 
Palatine hill , where Evander resided when 
jEneas first landed, and where Romulus af- 
terwards established his infant settlement. 
Of this, however, little remains to be said, 
beside what has been mentioned already. 
A belief that it was the first spot occupied 
by their ancestors, was sufficient to endear 
it to the Romans; and tradition increased 
this feeling by making it the place where 
Romulus and Remus were deposited by the 
Tiber. TheFicus Ruminalis, under which 
the wolf was found stickling them, was pre- 
served and shown fur ages after. Tacitus 
describes it (i) as having died down and 
revived again in his lime. Pliny also men- 
tions it as still existing (a). It was here that 
fable represented the cave of Gacus to have 
been. It lias been observed already, that 
few or no remains exist now on this hill , 
except those of the Palace of Nero; and 
what Virgil says of the Capitoline bill may 
be applied to the modern state of the Pala- 

(l)AnMl. dii. 58. 

(i) Pliu. lib. m. c. 18. Humeri s'l^oiSa th> man u Mamma. 
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tine , though unfortunately we must re- 
Terse the expression: 

A urea nuuc , olini syl vcsliilius hori-jdn dumiB, 

liii. 348. 

Of the remains of Nero's Golden House I 
shall nut attempt a description, as they 
consist only ofirregular fragments of build- 
ing dispersed over a very large space, and 
of some subterraneous chambers ornament- 
ed willi paintings. They are very interest- 
ing to see, but a short time will suffice 
for exploring them. The most considerable 
remains are those which look down upon 
the Circus Maximus. 

Augustus lived in a house which formerly 
belonged to the oratorllorlensius,and which 
was by no means conspicuous fur splendour. 
Suetonius tells us (1) that " he lived near 
" the Roman Forum, in a house which bad 
" belonged to the orator Gal vus ; afterwards 
" on the Palatine bill , but still in the mo- 
" derately-sized bouse of Hortensius, which 
" was remarkable neither for extent nor or- 
" nament: it bad narrow porticos of Alban 
« columns, and rooms without any marble 
" or remarkable pavement. He occupied the 

(0 Of. 7«. 
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" same chamber in winter and summer for 
" more than forty years. " It was burnt 
during the reign of Augustus, and he re- 
built it. Dionysius tells us, (i) that when 
the palace was accidentally destroyed by 
fire , Augustus ordered the whole of the 
house, as soon as it was finished, to be open- 
ed to the public; either because the people 
had contributed money towards the build- 
ing of it, or that being Pontifex Maximus 
he might live in a building which waa at 
once public and private. Tiberius made some 
additions ; and Caligula extended it even to 
the Forum, hy means of a kind of bridge: 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux was trans- 
formed into a vestibule to the palace, (2) 
and porticos of great extent were attached 
to it. Claudius restored the temple to its 
former oflice, (3) so that he prubably des- 
troyed the bridge above mentioned. But all 
these additions and all this splendour sunk 
into nothing, when compared with theGold- 
en House which Nero built when the for- 
mer palace was burnt down. Some idea of 
its splendour and extent may be formed 



(i; Lib. U. 

(J) SlIElOLI. C. 11. 

(3) Di 0U . Hit lib. U. 
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from the account of Tacitus, (i) who tells 
us, that beside the usual costly decorations 
of a palace, there were within the precincts 
of it fields and woods and pools of water. 
It reached from the Palatine to the Es- 
quiline hill, covering all the intermediate 
space, where the Colosseum now stands. 
When it was finished, the emperor is said 
to have exclaimed, that now he could live 
like a man (2)! Domitian still farther in- 
creased the size and splendour of the build- 
ing (3). It was burnt a third time, in the 
reign of Commodus, and rebuilt by that 
emperor. In the time of Theodoric it was 
in a state of decay, and he undertouk the 
repairing of it (4)- Part of it seems to have 
been standing in the beginning of the eighth 
century (5). 

CAPITOL. 

To most persons the Capitoltne hill will 
be even more interesting than the Palatine. 
The earliest history of Rome makes us ac- 

(0 Ansel, lib. iv. c. 4>. 
(1; Suet. c. Ji. 

(3) Suet. Don.it. c, t5. 

(4) Cauiodor. Var. Spirt, lib. vii. c. 5. 
(b) Auiitosius, Vila CousUut. Papa. 
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qua inted wilh ihe latter, but the Capitol 
is conspicuous through every stage of its 
grandeur. When it first became part of the 
city is not so well ascertained, but it is 
generally supposed that it was taken in 
when Tat ins was admitted to a partnership 
in the throne with Romulus. The origin of 
its name, from the head of Tolus (i) being 
found hero in digging for the foundations, 
and the oracle which predicted universal 
empire to those who occupied it, are well 
known (3). From whence the story arose it 
is impossible to discover; but the invention 
of the prophecy was at least politic: and it is 
singular how early the Romans seem to have 
talked of the ex ten Jed empire which their 
descendants were one day to hold. It may, 
however, be objected , that several expres- 
sions, which Livy puis into the mouths 
of his speakers, were purposely used by 
him withont reference to the feelings of 
those times. The thatched cottage of Romu- 
lus stood on this bill, and whs preserved 
till a late period, never having been repair- 
ed in a more costly form. It is mentioned 
by Lactaulius, who wrote about A. D. 320, 

(i) Or Olm, according to Arnubim , lib. »i. p. ig}. 
(jjVid. Liv.lLU.i-c. 55. 
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and by Macrobius, who lived at the end of 
the same century. 

The Cipitoline hill seems more anciently 
to have been called Saturnins and Turpe- 
ius. The name is now corrupted into Cam- 
pidoglio. This, like the other hills, was 
much more marked formerly, as a steep 
a precipitous eminence, than it is at pre- 
sent. The top has been levelled, and the 
ground at the bottom has been raised , but 
still the ascent is extremely steep. The cir- 
cuit of the hill may be reckoned abont half 
a mile at the base; but it is probably less 
exlensive now than formerly, as modi of 
the soft rock lias been cut away, and some 
has fallen of itself. The ascent from the side 
of the Campus Marlins is by an inclined 
plain : and from the same point at the bot- 
tom commences another ascent of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four marble steps , leading 
to the Church of Ara Celi. The two sum- 
mits of this bill are still very perceptible ; 
they were distinguished formerly by the 
terms Arx and Capitolium (1). The former 
wlis on the southern side, and the highest 

(i)Ssn«j,<?eCmislaii!. Si p. 6. Cic. iv. in Cut. g. Lir. 
lib. iii. o- i5 : lib. t. c. Jo, ft. V.L M«i. lib. iii. c.a,« -, 
. . . cum se in C«pitolium el in Arcem coufurieiit, inqmi hit 
callibm aiurari.elc. 
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of the two, facing the river, the Theatre of 
Marcellus, and Mount Aventine. The Tem - 
pie of Jupiter Cupitolinus stood upon it; 
and it is now known by the name of Monte 
Caprino. That which was more peculiarly 
styled Capitolium, and faced the north, 
contained a more ample space lhan the o- 
ther. The principal temple upon it was that 
of Jupiter Feretrius, nearly on the site of 
which is the Church of Ara Celi. 

The Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was 
the most splendid in Rome, having been 
first begun by Tarquinius Priscus, who onl y 
lived to finish the foundations , or rather to 
make preparations for them, by levelling 
the summit of the hill. For we learn from 
Livy, (i) that Tarquinius Superbus, who 
resumed and completed the work, spent a 
large sum upon the foundations only. Fa- 
bius Pictor stated it at forty talents, which 
had been the estimate for finishing the 
whole edifice. Dionysius says 4 00 talents; 
and Calpurnius Piso, with whom Plutarch 
agrees, (2) names 40,000 pounds weight of 
silver. The Temple was dedicated by M. 
Horatius PuJ villus, who was consul the first 

(t) Lib. i. c. 55. 
(a; In I'ojiHcola. 
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year after the expulsion of the kings: his 
name was inscribed upon it (i). Dionysius, 
speakingof it, (2) says, " The temple stands 
" upon a lofty foundation, with a circum- 
" ference of eiglit pletltra , (about eight 
" hundred feet,) and nearly two hundred 
" feet on each side; there being scarcely 
" a difference of fifteen feet between the 
" length and the breadth. The Front looks 
" towards the south. It has a portico with 
" a triple row of pillars: on the sides there 
"is a double row. Three equal chapels 
" ( nW. ) a re included within the walls, ha v- 
" ing common sides: that of Jupiter is in 
" the middle; on one side that of Juno, on 
" the other that of Minerva, all under the 
" same roof. " I have quoted his words in 
this place, although Dionysius was describ- 
ing the temple as it was in bis days, i. e. 
in the time of Augustus ; but the dimensions 
of it always continued the same, and there 
were from the first three chapels to Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva. The thresholds of the 
original building were of brass , (3) but not 
made so till U. C. 458. The pillars, which 
supported the roof, were of brick white- 



(1) Dioq. Hal. lib. y. 

(a) Lib. iii. 

(S) Lit. lib. x. c. 33. 
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washed: at least we might be led to suppose 
that they were not of stone, as Livy men- 
tions (1) that M. jEmiliusLepidushad them 
made smooth and postered, (pollendas al- 
bo locavissej. Montfaucon says, that there 
were twelve columns in front. Shields and 
other military trophies were affixed to these 
pillars, all which were removed by the 
same Lepidus. Asdrubal's shield, which was 
of silver, and weighed i38 pounds, toge- 
ther with a statue of him, was suspended 
over the doors , and remained there till the 
first fire (2). The roof of the interior was 
made of timber, and gilt after the destru- 
ction of Carthage, U. C. Gi 2 (3). At the same 
time the pavement in the interior was laid 
down in Mosaic. On the top of it was a car 
drawn by four horses, and the god Sum- 
mauus in it, all made of baked clay (4). 
Summanus is supposed to be Pluto ; yet 
Ovid seems doubtful what deity bore that 
title; (5) and Livy (6) mentions a car of 
Jupiter being placed on the top in ^5G, 

(1) Lib. >l. c Si. 

(j) Lii. lib. m. c. 3g. Plio. lib. n\r. c. 4. 

(3) Plio. lib. xulii. c. 18. 

(4) Plio. Jtii.c. 35. I'luUrcb. Poplic. Cicero Je Divio, 
lib. i. 

(S}Fj»t. lib. vi. Vide Aroobiiu ady. Gentcs, lib. y. 
p. i83 ,et lib. yi. p. 191. 
(6) lib. x. a 33. 
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but lliis was of bronze. There was a portico 
placet! in front of this temple, U. G. 578, (1) 
and another in 5y4 by Scipio Nasica (2). « 

The Temple was burnt. U. C 670, in 
the wars of Marius and Sylla, and restored 
by the lalter upon the same foundations, 
with pillars of a variegated marble from 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at A- 
thens (3). The passage quoted above from 
Diunysius gives some description of its ex- 
ternal appearance. The man who had im- 
brued his hands so deeply in his country's 
blood , was not permitted to consecrate the 
national sanctuary. Sylla died before the 
dedication, and that ceremony was perform- 
ed by Q. Gatulus, whose name was in- 
scribed upon it (4): and it has been already 
stated, that the following inscription once 
existed in the Tabularium, 

q. LVTATIVS. Q. F. CATVLV5. COS. SVB5TBVCTIOSEM 
ET. TABVLARIVM. S. S. FACraSDVM 
COEHAVIT. 

He appears subsequently to have taken the 
additional name of Capitolinus (5). He hud 

fi) Lit. lib. ill. c. 117. 

(a)VellaJu>,lib.ii. e. 1. 

0: I'liu. lib. miv.c.6. anil lib.mvi. c.6. 

(4) Plin. lib. xi*. c. 1. Gig. ip V*r. Ait. a. Mb. W. c. 3.. 

fi] Suet. Gill.«,c. a. 
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also the bronze tiles upon the roof gilt , 
which some of liis contemporaries censured 
• in him, as an act of extravagance (i). It 

was the Temple thus restored by Sylla, 
which was struck with lightning in the year 
of Rome 08o, when the bronze wolf was in- 
jured, as Cicero mentions. We learn also, (2) 
that part of the roof was thrown down to- 
gether with the statue of Jupiter: the latter 
was replaced on a higher deration, and 
turned towards the east. Lactantius (3) says 
that the temple was often struck with light- 
ning and burnt: but history has recorded 
no such event except that which took place 
ill 689. 

It was again burnt in the time of Vitef- 
lius, A. D. 69, and rebuilt on a loftier 
scale, but not of greater extent, by Ve- 
spasian, (4) who laboured with his own 
hands to make a commencement of the 
work (5). Again under Tilns, .nd was r„. 
stored by Domilian. The former Athenian 
pillars being destroyed , he brought others 
of Pentelic marble from Athens; but, ac- 

(1) HJq. lih.XHiii.c. 18. 

(2) ArnobiiM, lib. vii- p. nfi. Cicero de Divin. lib. i. 

(3) lustit. lib. iii. 0. r 7 . p. i33. 

(4) Tacit. Hist. lib. iv. c. S3. 

(5) Soalonini, Vwp. c 8. 
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cording to Plutarch , (i) by smoothing and. 
polishing them too much, he made them 
too slender, mid hurt their proportions. In 
the bas-reliefs on the pillar of Trajan a 
temple is represented, where that emperor 
is sacrificing after his first Dacian war. This 
ought to be the Temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, as rebuilt by Domitian: but we can- 
not depend much upon the accuracy of the 
delineation, and the building is extremely 
inelegant (2). Domitian gilded the outside 
of the roof, as Catulus had done to the se- 
cond temple; and Plutarch tells us, (3) that 
more than 12,000 talents were expended 
upon the work. Claudian (4) mentions the 
carved doors, some Giants and winged fi- 
gures , probably Victories , on the top of the 
temple. It seems to have suffered partially 
from fire in the reign of Commodus (5). 

We have no information at ail from an- 
cient authors as to what order of architec- 
ture was adopted in any of these successive 
buildings. We might rather conjecture it 
to have been Doric; and the pillars brought 

(,) Pontic. 

(1) In lheeni;i-iiYi,iL'i u-hT.-lj li hi: I,ii-ti published of Trajan's 
Column by Cincooo, tUU is Hie seven ty->iitb plate. 

(3) Poplic. 

(4) Devi. Cum. KoaorH,4S. 

(5) Paul Otos. Euseb. Chiou. 
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from Athens , first by Sylla and afterwards 
by Dotnitian, probably were so. The statue 
of Jupiter in the first temple was of baked 
clay, and according to some readings, paint- 
ed red (i), A work even so rude as this was 
more than the Romans themselves could 
effect in those days ; and an artist was hired 
from Tuscany to produce even an earthen 
statue for the Capitol. Juvenal says, 

Kmc rebus Lntiis curam prailare solcbat 
Fictilis , el nullo Yiolatua Jupiler auro. 

SiT.li. 11G. 

Ovid also, 

Jupiter ciigaa ti'x notui lUbut iii it Jo, 
tuque Jims ilextra fictile fdmer. ml, 

Fasti, lib. i. loi. 

Plutarch says expressly, (a) that the statue 
of Jupiter Capitolinus was destroyed by the 
fire in Sylla's lime. But whether this was 
the original one of clay, or another of more 
valuable materials had succeeded to it, is 
not certain. The latter might be thought 
most probable, since a golden thunderbolt, 
weighing fifty pounds, was placed in his 
hand, TJ. C. 535: (3) but we learn from an 

(i) PHn. lib mv, c. ia> 
(a)Deliide et O^irido. 
(3;Liv- lib. «ii. c. i. 
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anecdote mentioned by Seneca, (i) tbat 
ihe earthen stalue was preserved to a period 
later than this. That which was placed in 
the Temple after the fire, was removed to 
make way for one of larger dimensions in 
the Consulship of Cicero, U. C. 690 (2). It 
is the opinion of Ryck (3) , that there was 
a statue of ivory (4). The beard was cer- 
tainly of gold, as we learn from Sueto- 
nius (5). Pliny however tells us, (<3) that 
the whole statue had been made of gold, 
but that it did not exist in his time, hav- 
ing been destroyed by the fire: and it ap- 
pears (7) that he spoke of the fire which took 
place iu the time of Vitellius : indeed the 
third fire, in the time of Titus, did not 
take place till after the publication of his 
history. It is said to have been ten feet in 
height, and was the work of Mentor, who 



(1) Epial. icviii. Tubero wuuld uia none but earthen vo- 
ids at bis table, because be said that men ought [o bo con- 
tented with what was used tor the godi in Ihe Cipitai.TuberO 
married the daughter of ^Ernil iui l'.ului, and 1'aulul waa 
born U. C. Sa5. 

(a) In Cat. iii. 8. 

(3) Ho wrote a Lain treatise , in nmo. upon Ibe Capitol 

(4) Cf. Plin, lib. iii. c. 1. Arnobios, lib. tI. 

(5) dig. c. 5a. 

(fi) Lib. vii. c Bo, Lib. miii. c. 55. 
tj) Lib. tall. c. rj. 
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acquired great celebrity by working in gold. 
An expression in Lactantius might lead us 
to think that it was a sitting figure (i). 
Trajan was the first who caused iho three 
statues of Jupiter, Juno , and Minerva to be 
made of gold : at least we have this epigram 
in Martial, 

Scrip! us cs asterno nunc prirrium , Jupiter, anro, 
Et soror , et sun.uil BIU lot* potris. XI. 5. 1. 

Byck would read sculptus for scriptus, be- 
cause he thinks that the statues were of 
solid gold. But scriptus auro can only mean 
gilt: and as Martinus Polonus, (2) in his 
description of Borne says, that there Was 
a golden statue of Jupiter upon a golden 
throne, it is probable that so large a mass 
was made of some less precious metal, and 
gilded. If the tradition be true, that St. 
Leo, who was pope from 44° t° 4^' > l' a( l 
the statue of St. Peter made out of the 
bronze of Jupiter Capitolinus, the question 
is decided. 

Towards the end of the fourth century, 
Stiliclio took away the plates of gold from 

(i) Won hone cups effi^m venersris in Capilolio seden- 
tsm, scd , clc. Instil, lib. iii. c. 14. p. aaJ. 

(ij Hu wjs Archbishop uf Coaenia in the thirteenth ten- 
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the great doors (i). Procopius says, (j) that 
Genseric plundered it in 455, and carried 
cff half of the tiles, which were of bronze 
gilt. Platina also tells us, that Pope Hono- 
rius removed the bronze tiles from the Ca- 
pitol, and roofed the Basilica of St. Peter's 
with them. But as Ana.slasius says, that he 
took them from the Temple of Venus and 
Rome, the fact must be considered uncer- 
tain. Totila appears to have burnt part of 
it, and Theodoi-ic undertook to repair it. 
Insensibly however, as Christianity gained 
ground , the Pagan temples , and this among 
the resL, lost their votaries. Prudontius, 
who wrote about A, D. 4°° i sa y s > 

Jaroqug ruit, paucis Tarpeia in nipe relief , 
Ad jipciro virum penetralia Nttireorwn , 
Alque ad Apostolkos Evuudrin Cur in fonlei. 

Cubtra Six. lib. I. 5jg. 

The words of Jerom, who wrote about the 
same time, may also he quoted : " Auratum 
" squalet Capitolium, fuligine et aranearum 
" telis omnia Romas templa cooperta sunt. 
" Movetur Urbs sedihus suis , et inundans 
" populus ante delubra semiruta currit ad 

(i) Zotimiu, lib. t. Rolf]. Mount. Ilin. 
(a) Lib. i. 

7* 
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" Marty rum tumulos " (i). S. Ambrose , Au- 
gustin , and Arnobius, might be cited to the 
same purpose. Platina (2) mentions that 
the Capitol and the adjoining temple, (bv 
which he probably means that of Jupiter 
Capitolinus,) were injured by lightning in 
the reign of Gommodus ; but there is reason 
to suppose that great part of the temple 
was standing in the ninth century (3). 

The Intermontiuin, or space between the 
two summits, was the spot where Romulus 
opened the Asylum. It is now occupied by 
the Piazza del Campidoglio , a large open 
space, the buildings of which were raised 
upon the designs of Michel Angelo; but the 
effect of them is not pleasing. These build- 
ings form three sides of a square: in front 
is the Palazzo Senatorio, built upon the 
ruins of ancient Tabularium, or Record- 
oflice; and 111 descending to the Forum a 
considerable part of the old foundations may- 
be seen. The present building was erect- 
ed by Boniface IX. and has its name from 
courts of justice being held there, at which 
the senator presides. It seems ridiculous to 
talk of the senator in the singular number: 

(1) Lib. il. contra Jovio. 

(a) Vila Eleutherii.i. 

(3) Mabillon , Vet. Apal. torn. iv. f- 5«6. 
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but such is the case ; the name of that ve- 
nerable body being now preserved only in 
the office of one man , who is appointed by 
the pope. We still find the initials s. p. q. r- 
affixed over public buildings, and carried 
in processions: the Romans say also, that 
the senator represents the people. But con- 
sidering the mode of his appointment, the 
high rank from which he is always chosen , 
and the necessity of his being a foreigner, 
we cannot conclude that the democrat ical 
part of the Roman government is very pow- 
erful. Ho has coulroul over the city-guard; 
and throughout the whole office we find an 
evident resemblance to that of PoJestA , 
which prevailed in nearly ail the Italian 
cities in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. 

In the buildings, which form the two 
other sides of litis square, the Museum Ca- 
pitolinum is contained. The ascent from the 
plain, and the square above, are foil of 
remains of antiquity. On the balustrade 
at the bottom are two Egyptian liones- 
ses, spouting out water. They came from 
the Church of S. Stefano del Cacco, near 
the Collegio Romano: and this church is 
thought to have been built over a temple of 
Isis, which might account for these Egyp- 
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tian antiquities being found there. Pliny 
mentions the material of which these ani- 
mals are made, and calls it Basaltes (i). 
According to him the Egyptians brought it 
from Ethiopia, and in their language the 
name expressed its ferruginous colour and 
hardness. 

On the top are two colossal statues of 
marble, said to he Castor and Pollux , stand- 
ing by their horses. Some have wished to 
identify them with two similar figures- men- 
tioned by Pliny, (2) as the work of Hege- 
sias, and which stood in front of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Tonaus. Winkelmann rather 
leans to this opinion; (3) and adds, that 
they were found under the hill of the Ca- 
pitol. But the fact is undoubtedly other- 
wise. They were found in the Jews' quar- 
ter ; (4) and Pliny says explicitly , that the 
figures made by Hegesias were in bronze. 
Winkelmann considers one of the heads to 
be modern. 

By the side of them are two large tro- 
phies in marble, generally called the tro- 
phies of Marius. They came from the Ca- 

(l)Lib. uxri.C. >r. 
fa) Lib. suiy. c. 19. 
ffiLih. vi. c. ,.%. 15. 

(4) Vide MouLfaiicoa Dhrium Hal. p. aSj who quotes 
Flaminius Vaecs, 5j. 
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stello dell' Acqua Giulia; but were origi- 
nally dug up near the church of S. Euse- 
bio; and as the part near tins church has 
always been called I Cimbri , it has been 
thought, that some memorial of Marius's 
victory over the Gimbri existed here. It is 
certain, that Marius erected some trophies 
for his victories over Jugurtha, the Cimbri, 
and Teutones, which were thrown down 
by Sylla and restored by J. Cfesar, as we 
learn from Suetonius: (i) and Valerius Ma- 
ximus expressly mentions two trophies (a). 
He also speaks of a place in Rome called 
the Monuments of Marius (3). Some have 
thought them to relate to Domilian , among 
whom is Wiukelmann; and he says, that 
there was an inscription under them to 
that effect, before they were removed: (/,) 
but since nothing more was legible than 
the following fragment, 



his supposition rests on very slight grounds 
Others ascribe them to Trajan. 

(1)1. Can. en. l'lutirch. Can. e. 6. 
(a] L,ib. vi. c. 9 . S. ii- 

(3) lb. lib. ii. c. 5. 5. G. and lib. Lv. c. 4- S. 8. 

(4) Lib. T i. c. 6. 5. Go. 
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Near to tliem are two statues of Constan- 
tine Csesar and Constanline Augustus, found 
in the baths upon ilie Quiriual hill. The 
names are inscribed upon them; but both 
are considered to belong to the Emperor 
Constantiue. Eusebius mentions, that after 
that emperor's victory over Maxentius, a 
statue was erected to him with a long spear 
in his right hand, shaped like a cross (i). 
At the buck of that which has const ahtimvs 
avg. on it, there is a fragment resembling 
the handle of a spear , which has been 
thought to have been part of this cross. 

Lastly, there is erected in the same row 
the first milestone upon the Appian way. 
The inscription is wonderfully perfect, and 
the wretched distich, which is now placed 
under it, is worth copying: 

Qua peregrins iliu ateleum Mensura yiarum , 
Nunc Capiloliai Culminis Inccla Sum. 

It was found in the Vigna Naro, a little on 
the right, out of the Porta S. Sebastiano, 
and marked the first mile from Rome. The 
antiquaries are not agreed as to the point 
from which this measurement commenced. 
We know that Augustus erected a pillar in 

(i) Kill. Eccl. lib. it. e. g. Vita Con.t. lib. i. c 40. 
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tlie Forum, which was called Milliarium 
Aureum; (i) and a passage in Plutarch (a) 
lias been interpreted to mean, that all the 
roads of Italy terminated at that point. 
But the words may signify that the dis- 
tances of these roads were marked upon the 
Milliarum Aureum; and some antiquaries, 
amongst whom is Nardiui, contend that the 
miles were measured, not from the Forum, 
but from the gates. If we adopt this opi- 
nion , we must remember that all the an- 
' cient writers, prior to the time of Aurelian, 
must allude to the original and more con- 
tracted circuit of the walls. The place where 
this milestone was found is about one Ro- 
man mile from the site of the ancient Porta 
Capena. At the other end of the balustrade 
is a stone similar to this, made in imitation 
of it. The ball on the top is said to have 
contained the as lies of Trajan. 

In the middle of the square is an eques- 
trian statue of M. Aurelius, of bronze. It 
stood originally at the Church of St. John 
Lateran; and in i53S, Paul III. placed it 
here. The pedestal was made by M. Angelo 
out of the frieze and architrave of the Arch 

(1) Din. lib. liv. 
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of Trajan. A bunch of flowers is presented 
every year to the chapter of St. John La- 
teran, as an acknowledgment that the sta- 
tue belongs to them; and till lately there 
was an officer, called Custocle del Cavallo, 
who received ten crowns per month for 
taking care of this horse. It is the only 
bronze equestrian statue remaining of an- 
cient Rome; though P, Victor says, that 
there were twenty-two such in the city ; 

It was formeHy called the statue of Con-- 
stantine, L. Verus, or Sept. Severus. Ad- 
dison says, that there is a representation 
of it on a medal of Lucius Verus; but he 
does not seem quite certain as to Lhe iden- 
tity of the two figures. Some persons have 
fancied tiiat they observed an owl in the 
mane, and have concluded from tlience, 
that the artist, who made the statue, was 
nn Athenian (i). It is certain, that this 
statue was originally gilt; of which some 
traces still remain. Hence, as Wiukelmann 
observes, (3) we may conclude, that the 
Hold was laid on by the ancients in very 
thick leaves. That this was the method of 

(0 Vid« Montfmcon Diar. Itel. c. aa. 
(a) Lib. i T .&7.i.4'- 
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gilding metal, we learn from Pliny, (1) 
who explains the whole process- He tells 
us, however, (a) that it had nut been long 
practised, and doubts whether Hume had 
the merit of first introducing it. Statues 
in bronze were frequently gilt, as we may 
see in a Hercules in the Capitol, where 
much of the gold remains, in the horses 
at Venice, and in the fragments of four 
horses and a chariot found at Herculuneuni. 
This, perhaps, is the reason why copper 
was sometimes used instead of bronze, as 
the latter was too valuable to cover with 
gilding. The Venetian burses are of copper; 
but the statue of M. Aurelius is of bronze. 
Muntfaucon (3) erroneously says, that it 

was cast. In the Life of Cola di Rienzo (J) 
(that extraordinary character, who in 1347 
revived the ofiice of Tribune at Rome, but 
was unable to maintain it) we read, that 
during the rejoicings upon that occasion, 
wine was made to run out of one nostril of 
the horse, and water out of the other. 
Where this statue now stands, were for- 

[1} Lib. M.iu.cao. 
CI Lib. uiir. c. 9. 
(3, Dior. Ital. p. iGg. 

(4) Wriiten ia Italian, by Forlifiocca , and in French, bj 
Ocean . 
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merly two colossal figures; one of Apollo, 
thirty cubits high ; the other of Jupiter Ga- 
pitolinus, which was so lofty, that it could 
be seen from the Mons Latialis, near Al- 
bano, a distance of twenty miles. It was 
made by Sp. Garvilius, out of the armour 
taken from the Samnites, when they were 
vanquished, U. G. 455 (i). 

On the southern summit of this hill, 
which is more peculiarly styled the Capi- 
tol, there is no remnant of any ancient 
building. The Tarpeian Rock may still 
be discovered, though it is surrounded by 
buildings. The part which is shown in a 
garden , is in fact more a wall than a rock; 
though, as the stones and bricks are of 
course only a facing to it, it cannot be 
proved that this is not the place from which 
criminals were thrown down; and a clas- 
sical experimentalist might, perhaps , even 
now satisfy himself of I he fact , by submit- 
ting to a fell. This seems to be the highest 
part, and the perpendicular depth may he 
fifty feet; hut as the soil has accumulated 
exceedingly at the bottom , it may have 
been nearly double that height. Ficoroni (a) 

(i) Plin. lib. uxir. c. 18. 

(a) Vide Sft»cc"a Anecdotes , p. g3. 
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says, that he measured it, and found it 
sixty feet, exclusive of the building that 
had been added upon it. It may beinterest- 
ing to read a description of the Rock, as 
given by an ancient author. Seneca , or ra- 
ther Arell. Fuscius, as recorded by him, 
says of it, (i) " A lofty and precipitous 
" mass rises up, rugged with many rocks, 
" which either bruise the body to death, or 
" hurry it down still more violently. The 
" points projecting from the sides , and the 
" gloomy prospect of its vast height are 
" truly borrid. This place is chosen in par- 
ticular, that the criminals may not re- 
" quire to bo thrown down more than once." 
In another place he says, " It would be 
" terrific even to those who look down it 
" in safely. " Walking under the Capitol, 
on this same side, I observed another part of 
the bare rock , which is quite perpendicular, 
and almost high enough to kill a person who 
fell from it. The quotation given above 
shows that the height was not so great, but 
that a person might possibly survive the 
6rst fall. The chapter, from which it is 
taken, mentions such a case. It also seems 
to be implied , that the bottom, of the rock 
was not fur from the Temple of Vesta. 
Ci) Com™,. lib. l. 3. 
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Between the Palazzo Senatorio and the 
Museum, on its light, is the principal mo- 
dern descent to the Forum nearly in the 
direction of the ancient Clivus Asyli, which 
was one of the three ascents to the Capitol 
from the Forum, and by which the com- 
manders passed in triumph. In 1817 the 
original pavement of this road was discov- 
ered , when the Arch of Septimius Severus 
was cleared out, under which the road pas- 
sed; and it would appear from the work of 
Bart hoi. Martian us, (who lived in the time 
of Sixlus IV.) that the same pavement had 
been discerned shortly before his lime. He 
says it was seven feet wide. The same is 
related by L. Fauno, who wrote in the 
reign of Julius lit : and they both probably 
speak of the time when the Temple of Con- 
cord was destroyed to make lime. This 
road was paved by order of the censors, U. 
C. 579 (1). The three ascents were, 1 . That 
of the Tarpeiau Hock, which went by a 
flight of one hundred steps, from the west- 
ern extremity of the Forum (a), 'a. The 
Clivus Capitolinus, which had two brun- 

(0 Li*, lib, »li.c. 37. 

[a) Diverjos C.pilolii ailittu Invndiint, jiiifn lucdm Asjli, 
et qua Tnipein rujjes centum gradibua nditur. (Tacit. Hist, 
lib. iii. c. ji.) 
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clies;one passed under the Arch of Tibe- 
rius , towards the hospital delta Consola- 
zione; the other Dear the Arch of Sept. 
Severus, and between the Temples of For- 
tune and Jupiter Tonans. These two bran- 
ches united behind the temple of Fortune; 
and from thence the Glivus Capitolinus led 
straight to the Inter mo rttiuni. 3. The Cli- 
vus Asyli passed under the Arch of S. Se- 
verus, and, going a little to the left of the 
present ascent , conducted also to the In- 
termontium. These three ascents, from the 
Forum to the Capitol, are given according 
to the opinion of Nardini. The subject is 
very well discussed by Wilson , in his 
" Journal of two successive Tours upon the 
" Continent. " He denies the existence of 
these three roads , and conjectures that 
there was one oblique ascent from the Fo- 
rum, which, toward the lower part , was 
raised upon arches, to make it more gra- 
dual. 

The triumphal processions passed, as has 
been observed, by the Clivus Asyli. The 
line of their march was different, according 
to the side of the Tiber from which the 
victorious army returned. If the battle had 
been fought on the north or west of Rome, 
the general waited on the right side of the 
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river, till the senate had granted him per- 
mission to celebrate liis triumph When 
this was obtained, he passed over the Pons 
Triumpholis, and went along the Via Rec- 
ta , now Slrada Giulia, to the Circus Ma- 
ximus, where he received the applause of 
the assembled people. It appears also from 
the account of Vespasian's Triumph, given 
by Joseph us , that he sometimes passed 
through the Theatres fur the same purpose. 
He then wound round the Palatine hil), 
passed by the spot where the Arch of Gon- 
stantine now stands, and so reached the 
Forum hy the Via Sacra. The procession 
then ascended the Capitol, having gone 
under the Arch of S. Severus. Some of the 
buildings here mentioned were of late date: 
but the processions seem always to have 
taken the same course, before the several 
Arches were erected. If the victory was 
achieved on the other side of Rome, the 
general waited on the outside of the Porta 
Flaminia , or the Porta Capena: (i) and aa 
soon as the senate had granted him leave, 
he commenced his triumphal processsion. 

(i) This custom wa> obMrvad sr> strictly , that C. Ponli- 
nio> »bo defected the Allobmget, D. C. fiyi , but met with 
opposition in liis demand for a Triaviph , actually resided iu 
the suburbs fur five years, when m length he obtained per- 
tuisiiou aud eDtcrtd the City iu Triumph. 
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Having passed through the Circus Flami- 
nius, which before the time of Aurelian 
was wilhont the walls, and there received 
applause, he went under the Porta Triu al- 
pha lis, which seems to have been only open 
on these solemnities. He then went by the 
Theatre of Marcellus, through the Vela- 
brutn, and Forum Eoariura, into the Cir- 
cus Maximus. From thence his course was, 
as in the preceding case. 

MUSEUM CAPITOLINUM 

Before we quit the Capitol , some account 
will be expected of the antiquities contain- 
ed in the Museum. It is not, however, the 
object of these pages to give a catalogue of 
the works of art. To mention them in de- 
tail would require a separate volume or vo- 
lumes; and a mere enumeration of them 
would not satisfy (i). I shall therefore se- 
lect a few of the most striking objects , and 
occasionally add any illustration of them, 
which I may chance to have found. 

The Museum is contained in the two 

(i) A work w published in l?5o, By Bnliari in I wo 
Volumes folio, called Museum Capiloliaam , ill nl.irli me 
engravings of most of Lbe birsla sod staluea. Thtre i> also lbe 
Mtseo Cayilolino, by V. Giorgi. 
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buildings which stand on each side of the 
Palazzo Senatorio. That which is on the 
right hand is almost exclusively fdled with 
antiquities. In the court is the celebrated 
statue or Marforio, which is thought by 
some to have represented the Ocean, by 
others the Rhine. The left hand was re- 
stored by Michel Angeb. It probably de- 
rives its present name from the Forum oT 
Mars, near which it was found. Marforio 
owes his celebrity to having been fixed upon 
as the answerer of all those satirical sayings 
which were affixed upon Pasquino. This 
latter figure stands at the corner of the Via 
di S. Pautaleo towards the Piazza Navona. 
It was found in the sixteenth century, and 
placed over against the simp of one Pas- 
quino, a tailor, where all persons used tu 

It has been thought to represent Menelaus 
supporting the body of Patroclus; but it is 
sadly mutilated. Maffei in his Collection of 
Statues, No. 42, calls it A jax supported by 
his brother. It nearly resembles that which 
stood formerly by the Ponte Vecchio, at 
Florence. Bernini seems to have considered 
this mutilated statue as one of the finest 
remains of Antiquity (1). The same pope 

(0 D.Hjiuucci , Vila di Bernini, p. 71. Bctniui, V. di 
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who placed Marfurio in the Capitol, wished 
lo confine Pasquinu there also: but the Mar- 
quis, to whom he belonged, prevented it. 
His descendant is still obliged to pay a line, 
il' any scandal is found affixed to it (i). 
Pope Adrian VI. meditated a still more 
severe attack upon the statue. He was so 
offended at its libels, that be ordered it to 
be burnt , and the ashes to be thrown into 
the Tiber: but Ludovico Suessano, a witty 
companion of the Pope, bad the merit of 
saving poor Pas'quii), by telling his holiness 
that the ashes would turn to frogs in the 
bottom of the river, and croak worse and 
louder than before (3). The statue seems to 
have been called Pasquillo as well as Pas- 
quino. 

The first room , which claims attention 
here is appropriately called Canopus , being 
devoted to Egyptian sculpture. Many of the 
figures, however are not the production of 
Egypt, having been purposely executed in 
imitation of the Egyptian style for Ha- 
drian's Villa, at Tivoli (3). This may be 

Cavil. Hernirii, p. r3. A disre rial ion was » rilled up™ lh* 
two oLaLues of I'asquiuo and Maiforio, by Csiicellitli , Ro- 
ma 1798. 

(rj Vldt Spence's Amnbtaa, p. n3. 
(1) Jorioa in vita Adrian!. 

(S\l Yfumy (imUooie account of (lie conslrtiction of Mill 

a 
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thought bad taste in the Emperor ; but mo- 
dern times afford many examples of similar 
partiality for the grotesque: and if these 
specimens were correctly copied, they fur- 
nished an interesting illustration of Egyp- 
tian manners and worship. Hadrian had a 
temple built in his Villa at Tivoli, which 
he Called Canopus, and ornamented with 
figures carved in the Egyptian style. In 
some the ancient models were strictly co- 
pied; in others an attempt was made to 
unite the Egyptian and Grecian styles to- 
gether. The Antinous preserved in the Ca- 
pitol is a specimen of the latter taste. Win- 
kelmann also has a remark upon this sta- 
tue (i), which illustrates a curious fact in 
the history of Egyptian sculpture. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, (2) that after the stone was 
hewn into the proper proportions, it was 
cut into two, and each part was given to a 
different scuiptor lo finish. Winkelmann 
adds, that the Antinous of the Capitol, 
though only an imitation , bears marks of 
having been thus divided and rejoined. 

Villa in Sparlian. It contained within its precincts several 

infis' in Greece , etc. etc. '.id Ihe ruins of ^embrace a cir- 
cuit of nearly len Italian .nultl. 

(0 Lib. ii. c- a. S a. 

(a) Lib. i. ad. Gn. 
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Sculpture never attained any excellence 
in Egypt- Plato remarks, (i) that the statues 
executed there in his time did not differ 
in form or in any olher respect from these 
which had been made 10,000 years before. 
This seems to he the true character of the 
Egyptian sculptors. They made no progres- 
sive improvement from their first rode at- 
tempts. The deficiency was in design; and 
the human form in particular seems never 
to have been sufficiently studied, with a 
view to representing it in sculpture (a). This 
may perhaps lead us to infer, that the great 
excellence of the art in Greece was partly 
owing to the deification of their heroes. ]f 
a god was to be executed in marble, lie 
was to bear the human form: he was in 
every respect to bo a man. But in Egypt, 
where beasts and monsters were selected as 
divinities, there was not the same chance 
of the human form being well modelled: 
the imagination there was not elevated and 
refined by contemplating the creation of a 

[a) It is reouiked hy Ficoroni , that the In belt Egjp- 
linu statues in Rome were the Hercules with a lion's skin, 
ever bis head , in llie. Capitol ; sud the richer Ziqgarn aL the 
Villi Borgutie [now in tba Louvre]. He adds, lli»t Ihej 
mi^ht be knou-ii to lie EgyjitiM by llint fuluesa about their 
mouths. Vide SfSuaTi Auccdules , y. 85. 
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god: and even the same wish of perpetuat- 
ing the likenewof a mortal did not exist, 
when the bodies themselves were preserv- 
ed for centuries in the form of mummies. 
The great excellence of the Italian painters 
at the time of the revival of the arts may 
in the same manner be attributed to the 
great demand for religious subjects. The 
Virgin Mary may at least be called the 
patron of painters: and Roman Catholics 
might say, that she had revenged herself 
upon the Protestants by not assisting them 
in this art. We may add to these causes 
the fact, which seems undoubtedly true, 
that the Egyptians were not so finely form- 
ed as the Greeks; and that artists were 
held in no estimation amongst them; as to 
the notion, that anatomy, a knowledge of 
which is so essential to a sculptor was 
strtctly prohibited in Egypt, it is perhaps 
maintained on rather uncertain grounds; 
since Pliny expressly mentions, that the 
Kings of Egypt ordered dead bodies to be 
dissected , for the better understanding of 
diseases (i). 

(i) Lib. nil. c. 56. Manelho, J) quoted hy Africanus, 
menlioiis some Jxiots npon aoatomy which were written hy 
Alliotiiis, one of the earl j Kings of Egypt, who VMM a pliy- 
ticiau. Beliq. Sacr. vol. ii. p. 133. 
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One of their deities is, however, repre- 
sented under the form of a man. This is 
Serapis, of whom there is a statue in this 
Museum. Some obscurity hangs over the 
history of this deity. He is said to answer 
to the Jupiter, Dis, and Pluto, of Greek 
and Roman worship; but it is not certain 
at what lime he found a place in the Egyp- 
tian Calendar. August in tells us, (i) that 
Apis, King of Argos, came to Egypt, and 
upon his death became Serapis. Eusebius 
says, that Apis was their third king; and 
the invention of the plough, and of wine- 
yards, is attributed to him (a). An orna- 
ment will be observed on his head, the 
meaning of which is differently interpreted. 
It was called in Latin, Mod'tus or Cala- 
thus. Isodorus (3) describes it as a light 
utensil, made of reeds or rushes, in which 
the daily work was put, or flowers were 
gathered. It also denotes fertility and abun- 
dance: and those who consider Serapis to 
have been a deification of Joseph, under- 
stand this ornament to be emblematical of 
the corn which he persuaded Pharaoh to lay 
up against the seven years of famine (4)- It 

(I) Civ. Dei , lib. xviii. c. 5. 
(a) Vide Tihid. lib. i. c. 7. 
[3] Orig. lib. ulr 0. 13. 
14) Tarlullun. id Nut. ii. 8. " 
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maybe observed, that JEsculapius is also 
drawn with the Modius of fecundity on his 
head; and by some he is considered to be 
the same with Osiris. 

Isis is represented with a plume of fea- 
thers on her head ; (i) and another figure of 
the same deity has cavities for eyes of some 
other material. 

Some figures will be found in this room , 
holding a sistrum in their banns. This, 
which was an instrument of music, or ra- 
ther of noise, derived its name from a Greek 
word signifying to shake. Apuleius (a) des- 
cribes it as a brazen rattle , which was carv- 
ed so as to resemble the form of a noose, 
through which a few rods were passed, 
and when it was shaken in the hand three 
times it gave a shrill sound. This description 
will be found to answer to the instrument 
sculptured in this room. The rods are three 
or four in number. We must remem- 
ber, however, a remark made by Winkel- 
mann , (3) that the Sistrum is not'Tound in 
the hand of any ancient Egyptian statue in 
Rome. It is in each case a modern addition; 
and the same author observes, that he knows 



(i) Vide BolUri, lorn, iii. pi. 36. 
(3) Meiam. lib. ii. 
(3) Lib. ii. 0 [, S 31. 
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of do representation of it on any ancient 
monument, except it be on the Isiac Ta- 
ble, at Turin. There is also a coin of Trajan 
which represents it: (i) and Mont fa neon 
gives an engraving of a monument , at Metz, 
on which it is represented. He adils, that 
it is frequently carved on sepulchral stones. 

Of the animals represented in this room, 
there are Sphinxes , both male and female . 

In the next apartment, which is called 
Stanza Lapidaria, the exact measure of a 
Fioman foot may be observed on three of 
the tombs. It is more than eleven inches 
English , but not equal to twelve. 

On the walls of the staircase leading to 
the upper rooms, some very curious frag- 
ments of the plan of ancient Borne may he 
seen. They are in twenty-six compartments, 
and have been edited with engravings, and a 
Commentary , by IJetlori , (a) who supposes 
them to have been made in the reign of 

(0 A treatise bis been written upon the Sistrum, !>y 
BkcUdI. 

(a) Twenty cithern were illustrated by BeUori, tlie other 
HI by Amadul7,i. Tin. Cnmnienlnry il also published in thl 
Collection nfGravins.WI.-t would antiquary gin to re- 
cover one of those " faire silver tables , " on which Cbirl- 
magne had engravings of Couitautinople , Home , and the 
World? The one which contained the l'lan of Rome v,t 
given by him to the Church nf Ravenna, l'lalina, Vita Leo- 
EW Hi. 
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Septimius Severus, and to have served as a 
floor to some temple. They were found be- 
hind the Church of SS. Cosmo and Damiano, 
anciently a Temple of Romulus and Remus, 
and were first placed in the Farnese Pai- 
ace. (i) Unfortunately, they have been so 
broken, and the fragments are so small, 
that little or no information has been gained 
from them. Nibby has made an ingenious 
use of sonic of them, in his late work upon 
the Roman Forum. Many places had the 
names written over them, but these have 
likewise been much defaced, and do not 
help us. Port of the Theatre of Marcellus, 
and of the Portico of Octavia, may be 
identified, and will be mentioned hereafter. 

Up stairs , the Stanza del Vaso contains 
many curiosities, particularly a brazen vase, 
given by Mithridates, King of Pontus, to 
the College of Gymnasiarchs. There is an 
inscription on it to that eifect , A figure of 
Diana Triformis deserves attention . She 
appears under the three characters of Luna, 
Diana, and Hecale . (3) This was nut an 
uncommon way of representing her; and 
she is generally made to carry a torch, some 

(i) Flsm. Vim,!. 

(3) Vide Ovid. Fsst. lib. i. 1(1,387. 
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sort of weapon, and a key > The torch re- 
presents her in heaven, as Luna ; the weapon 
alludes to her character on earth , as Diana; 
and the key denotes her p-jwer in hell, as 
Hecate. She is also attended by a a serpent; 
and at her feet are ropes, to denote the pun- 
ishments of the infernal regions. 

The Ephesian Diana Multimammia will 
also be found here. She was worshipped in 
this form, because she was considered the 
Norse of all living things. There was, 
however, considerable mystery in the ador- 
ation paid to her, a nd the different attributes 
of Geres, Isis, and Cybele, were in some 
way united in her. Hence she has on her 
bead the turreted Grown of Cibele; and 
Macrobius seem to identify her with Isis, 
when he says, (i) "Isis is worshipped in 
"every religion, being either the earth, 
" or universal nature, under the influence 
" of the sun. For this reason, the whole body 
" of the goddess is covered with breasts, 
" because the universe is nourished by the 
" earth or nature. " Such, also, is the in- 
terpretation given by S. Jerom (2). This 
ligure is not uncommon , but occasional 

(iJSsturn. lib. i. 0. 20. 

(1) Coram, in Epist. ad Eph. ['rafiit. 
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varieties may be seen. Beside the Crown 
of Cybele, she generally wears the veil of 
Isis; a Crab represents the Moon ( which is 
oneofDiana 's characters); the Victories and 
Breasts denote the Ephesian Diana; Stags 
and Bees the Sicilian Diana; the Lions of 
Magna Muter also accompany her, the Oxen 
and Dragons of Eleusinian Ceres, the Sphinx 
of Minerva , and the Acorns and Fruits of 
the Earth (i). 

A Bas-relief, in white plaster, represent- 
ing scenes out of the Iliad, with explanations 
in Greek, may be considered curious. Fa- 
bretti has published an engraving of it, 
with a Dissertation at the end of his work 
upon Trajan 's Column. He thinks, that it 
Was made subsequent to the time of Virgil, 
and probably in the reign of Nero. 

There is here an ancient Mosaic, in the 
greatest preservation , representing four 
doves drinking , with a beautiful border 
round it. This Mosaic has excited consider- 
able controversy. I'Mny, in lib. xxxv. c. 25, 
where he is mentioning the perfection to 
which the art of Mosaic had been carried , 
describes a specimen of it, as being pecu- 

(i) A Dissert aii™ was published <>i"»> flie EpbeiJan Di«. 
Hi , by MuueLrtius, Roma 1687 , in irliiqli ire Krtnl en- 
gravings. 
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liarly excellent, which hears some resem- 
blance Lo this. Many, however, do not al- 
low it to he the Same; arid certainly the re- 
semblance is not sufficient to convince. His 
words are these: " Mirabilis ihi (Pergamis ) 
" columha hihens, et aquani umbra capitis 
" infuscans. Apricanttir alias scabenle sese in 
" canlhari labro, " " There is at Pergamos a 
" wonder of the art, a dove drinking, the 
" head of which casls a dark shade upon the 
" water. Others are sunning and pluming 
" themselves on the rim of the vessel. " If 
this were really the one mentioned by Pliny, 
we might at least learn one fact, — that the 
modems excel the ancients in the art of 
Mosaic. I shall have occasion to recur to 
this subject, when treating of the Mosaic 
pictures in St. Peter 's. This was fuund , in 
1737, in the ruins of Hadrian's Villa at 
Tivoli, and is known by the name of La 
Colombe di Furietti , from the first posses- 
sor, who published upon the subjet. It was 
purchased for the Capitol by Clement XIII. 

Some ancient stone weights are preserv- 
ed here, which , from their appearance , 
cannot have lost much of their orginal 
weigtit. 

At the end of the long gallery is the 
Stanza degli Imperadori, so called from a 
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collection of Lusts of the Roman Emperors 
and their families , to the number of seven- 
ty-six, from J. Cscsiir to Julian. In the 
middle of the room is Agrippina, Nero's 
mother, seated; a most excellent piece of 
sculpture; but the head does not belong to 
the statue. 

Outside of the window is an ancient sun- 
dial, placed in its proper position. The 
surface on which the lines are drawn to 
mark the hours, is concave. Previous to the 
year of Rome /\6o , or thereabouts, there 
was no such thing as a sun-dial in Rome, or 
any definite manner marking the hours. 
Pliny himself tells us, (1) that no farther 
observation of time was noticed in the twelve 
tables, than the rising and setting of the 
sun. A contrivance was subsequently adopt- 
ed for one of the consul's officers to make 
proclamation when the middle of the day 
was arrived, which he ascertained by watch- 
ing, when he could see the sun from the 
senate-house between the Rostra and the 
Graecostasis. (2) By a similar observation 
he proclaimed, the end of the day. L. Papi- 
rius Cursor erected the first dial in Rome, 

.CO Lib. rii.c. 60. 

(!) This we! 1 building near the CfiWa, wkre foreignnm- 
lasmlora were lodged. 
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U. G. 40o, on the Temple of Quirinus. Pliny 
relates this on the authority of Fabius Ve- 
stalis; but he tells us at the same time, that 
according to Varro, M. Valerius Messala 
was the firt introducer of sun-dials; lie 
having brought one to Rome from Catania, 
and placed it on a column in the Forum 
near the Rostra, U. C. 49 1 - The Romans 
were not sufficient astronomers at that day 
to be aware, that a dial set for the meridian 
of Catania would not mark the hours accu- 
rately at Rome (1). For ninety-nine years 
no correction or alteration was made; but 
in 5go, Q. Marcius Philippus , who was 
then censor, bad a proper one constructed 
and placed near the other. The ancient 
sun-dial may be seen very perfectly on the 
tower of Cyrrhestes at Athens, and in the 
engravings of it by Stewart (2). Water- 
clocks Were not introduced till 5y5, by 
Scipio Nasica. 

The Stanza de'Filosofi, contains seventy- 
nine busts of ancient philosophers, beside a 

(i)We cannot accuse Lord Elgin of similar fguorance in 
nosing the sun-dial from ALbena , which is now lo bs seen in 
the British Museum, But surely greet perl of Ihe interest and 
all the value of this piece of antiquity is loit, by its being 
taken from its proper situation. 

(1) An ensuring of an ancient sun-dial may be seen in 
Dod -well's Tour through Greece, vol- i. r .ali. 
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great many which are unknown .One of the 
busts is said to be that of Cicero, and there 
is another very like it in the Gallery at 
Florence. There are however great disputes 
as to the true features of the great orator: 
and it is utterly impossible, that all the 
busts which go by his name, ean repre- 
sent his true portrait. Cicero himself men- 
tions some where his long and slender 
neck, an expression which certainly does 
not confirm the authenlicity of these two 
busts. There is another in the Florentine 
Gallery, which might seem to have bet- 
ter pretensions; and this is generally , 'con- 
sidered to be the true likeness. The only 
ancient busts with the orator's name in- 
scribed, was in the Hattei Collection at 
Hume, and is now, 1 believe, in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Wellington. A Ma- 
gnesian medal, which was on re preserved 
in a monastery at Ravenna, exhibits his 
profile and name in Greek. Mr. Kelsall, 
to whom [ am indebted for these details', 
has engraved (3) the profile of a statue found 
at Tnsculum, which he is inclined to think 
was intended for Cicero. A fine statue of 
him may be seen in the Pomfret Collection 
at Oxford. 

(ij Classics! Eicuiiion from Borne to Aipino. 
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In tlie next room is a collection of sta- 
tues, many of which have great merit. Among 
them will be observed a figure of Harpo- 
crates, the god of silence, with his finger 
on his mouth. It was found in Hadrian's 
villa, in 1744* These statues were very 
common in the ancient temples, as we learn 
from Augustin, (1) where he says, " Since 
" in almost every temple where Isis and 
" Serapis were worshipped, there was also 
" an image which seemed to command si- 
" lence by the finger being pressed upon 
" the lips, Varro conceived this to signify, 
" that the fact of their having been men 
" should be kept silent. " We learn from 
other writers the connection between Har- 
pocrates and the Egyptian riles. Plutarch 
in his treatise de Iside et Osiride, expressly 
says, that he was son of Isis and Osiris. 
Ovid alludes to the altitude in which Har- 
pocrates is drawn , 

Quiijue prraiit vocem digiloquc lilenlia smiei. 

Sometimes he was represented with a pear 
on his head , which was considered a type 
of silence and truth , from the resemblance 

(0 D= Civ. Dd, lib. »v!ii. c 5. 
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which the core of it hears to a heart, and 
the leaf to the tongue. 

In the next room is the statue of a Faun 
in Rosso Antico. This is among the mar- 
bles , which are only known from the an- 
cient specimens, and of which there is no 
quarry now worked. It seems to be the same 
with what Pliny calls Porphyrites ; (i) for 
he is here treating of marbles, and as he 
mentions a variety of it, which from con- 
taining a few white spots was called Lepto- 
psephosj he cannot mean Porplryry, which 
is invariably spolted, and not always red, 
as Pliny says of this. He tells us, that the 
quarries of it were in Egypt, and afforded 
blocks of almost any size: and in the Trea- 
sury at Mycena3, which has many marks 
of an Egyptian origin, (a) there are some 
blocks of Rosso Antico. If we are right in 
supposing the Rosso Antico to be the Por- 
phyrites of Pliny, we may learn from a 
passage in Eusebins (3) ; that the quarries 
were in the Thebaid. Statues were made of it 
and brought to Rome in the time of Clau- 
dius, hut not much approved of, nor was 
the example followed. So that we probably 

(i)Lih. ™Lc. ii. 

(*) Omlirall, vol. ii. p. n3i. 
(3) D C Mart. Pulast. c. 8. 
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leant from this passage, the dale of the 
Faun now mentioned. ft was found in Ha- 
drian's villa at Tivoli. 

In the last room is the celebrated statue 
of the Dying Gladiator, as it is generally 
called, but probably incorrectly. The per- 
son , whoever he is, seems on the very point 
of death. He is naked, with a cord clasped 
round his neck: he lies on a shield, upon 
which there is also something like a horn, 
with a string to suspend it : the horn ia 
represented as broken: liis sword is on the 
ground, ami the sheath and helt by it. The 
whole appearance of the statue is contrary 
lo the notion of its being a gladiator: nor 
were tin- Greeks sullieieiilly addicted U> 
spectacles of that kind, lo suggest a dying 
gladiator as a subject for a sculptor. There 
is a passage in Pliny (i) where some such 
statue as this is described. He tells us, that 
Ctesilas (who was contemporary with Phi- 
dias) made the statue of a person who was 
wounded and is just sinking, in which you 
could see exactly how much life was remain- 
ing in him. Some persons have been caught 
by these words, and concluded that we have 
In the Capitol a work of Ctesilas. But Pliny 

(I) Lib. xniv. c 13. 
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is speaking of a bronze statue , so that this 
cannot be the work described by him, or 
at least it could be only a copy. The ques- 
tion then remains, what did the sculptor 
intend to represent? The cord und the horn 
are the only peculiarities to guide us in our 
conjectures. Wiukelruaun (1) thinks that it 
was intended fur a herald : and he certaiuly 
brings a remarkable testimony in favour of 
his opinion, in the inscription over the sta- 
tue of a man who had been victorious at 
the Olympic games, and was himself a he- 
rald. The words are, 

eSS" una mOmfyr», oSt 1 draM/pm' tp» (2). 

The meaning of which is, that he fulfilled 
his office without either horn or cord. He- 
sychius gives this explanation of avmJeiypsra, 
by calling it ivfat. inpi tfttf&wf, a bridle or 
cord about the, neck: and it appears that 
heralds were accustomed to fasten a cord 
round their throats, that they might not 
injure themselves in speaking or blowing 
the horn (3). This inscription therefore 
would imply, that the herald in question 
bad made himself audible at the games by 

(i)Lib.ti-c,ii. S- n*,"!* 

(1) Via. Poll. Ouom. lib. iv. 5. gi. 

tJ) VU. MatLial , lib. iv.op.41. 
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his voice alone , wiLhout either cord or born. 
The conjecture is ingenious, and no oilier 
hypothesis accounts for the horn and cord 
being added: but unfortunately the critics 
are agreed that r«>fa should be substituted 
for in the explanation of Hesychius; 
and a passage given below (1) will perhaps 
confirm this emendation. T «A would si- 
gnify fillets j or in modern language , a cra- 
vat: so that the passage quoted by Win- 
kelmann ceases to give any illustration of 
the cord, which is on the neck of the sta- 
tue. We may certainly add, that had it 
not been for this inscription , no one would 
have thought of guessing the figure to be 
an herald. I once conceived that it might 
be intended for a person who had killed 
himself: and in seeking for a name, I should 
recommend an investigation of those cha- 
racters of antiquity who have distinguished 
themselves by suicide. The statue was found 
at Antium, by Cardinal Albani, about 1 770, 
and belonged for some time to the Ludo- 
visi family. The right hand is modern, and 
so is part of the base. Some say that they 
were added by Michel Angelo. 

(1) . . . 111 t5 iLiiBvn [.J. Tiivictc, iili T ilSfi™, 
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The Venus of the Capitol, as it is gene- 
rally styled , is also in this room. She is 
supposed to he coming out of the bath, and 
bears some resemblance lo the Venus de' 
Medici. The attitude of this latter statue 
was a favourite one with the sculptors, Se- 
veral like it are to he seen in the gallery 
at Florence, and Ovid mentions it in the 
following verse: 

Ipsa Vemia pubem , quolies velamiiia point. 

Am. Ah. lib. ii.Gi3. 

Much controversy lias arisen, whether the 
Venus de' Medici is lite famous Venus of 
Cnidos, the chef-d'oeuvre of Praxiteles. This 
was at Cnidos in the time of Arcadius and 
Honorius, and was exhibited in a small 
temple, open on all siJes. Pliny says, (i) 
that Cnidos owed to this statue its celebrity 
and concourse of strangers. From thence it 
was removed to Constantinople ; and Ce- 
dreuus tells us, that it stood in the Palace 
of the Lausi. The same author describes the 
attitude of the statue, Knife 'typeiin i* ws™ 

JeuH!; , fftiih fiAnn tw BUS TjJ %tifi wtfiirrflloutra, ip. 

ym to3 Kvifhv npaftTAau;. From these words, 

(i) Lib! nivi. c. 5. 
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the Venus dV Medici might be the same 
with that at Cnidos: but we have do his- 
tory of its removal from Constantinople to 
Rome, and there seem good reasons for 
thinking that the posture of the left arm is 
different in the statue at Florence from that 
of Praxiteles. For we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that the coins struck at Cnidos repre- 
sent the real statue which made the cily 
so famous; and these agree with the Medi- 
ceaii, except that one arm is extended , and 
holds some drapery over a vase (1). It must 
be remembered, however, that the two arms 
of the Venus de' Medici are modern. From 
Lucia 11 (a) it might be argued , that the 
Venus of Praxiteles was quite naked, with- 
out any drapery. If Cedrenus be correct 
in saying that the statue stood in the Pa- 
lace of the Lausi, it was probably destroy- 
ed in the great fire, which consumed three 
quarters of Constantinople, in ffii, and 
among other buildings, the Palace of the 
Lausi (3). If the identity of the Venus 
de' Medici with that of Cnidos be given up, 

(i) The figure may he seen on a coin of Ceracalla anil 
anc-Llier of Piaulilli. 

(Jj Vid. Cedrenns Hist. Cocnp. J48. Zooar. Ann. xiv- p. 
bo. Evagr. Hist. EccIm. lib. ii. c. i3. 
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this statue in the Capitol may perhaps claim 
it, as it nearly agrees with the representa- 
tion on the coin. It was found on the Pin- 
cian hill. There is also a Venus in the Va- 
tican, which is thought by Visconti to be 
a copy of that by Praxiteles. The Venus 
de' Medici was found near the Portico of 
Octavia; and it is singular that Pliny, where 
be enumerates several statues as being near 
ibis spot, mentions one of Venus washing 
herself, (i). 

On the base of one of the statues in this 
room is the following inscription, which 
may be thought worth copying, from the 
beauty of some of the sentiments, though 
it has often been printed before. On one 
side we read, 

ATIMETUS. 

(J nam u lac [in que oieie deljealur tempera vilffl, 
PHUHMO pro le, cara HotnODOM , iibeni 

At nunc , quod possum , fugiaro lucemquo Dtosque. 
Vt le nulura per Slyga mnrte aequar. 




Falaque nlicrendu soliicitam mea. 



(i)Lib. iml.C. 5. 
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Nil prosunt lacrjmte, mc poisunt Tata mover i : 

Parte ila— non unriunci similem i-apcriaie dolorem 
Et faveaiit yotia cmin. euoela tuis. 

Id tibi viglGro pioroget ulterius. 

On the other side is, 

HOMONCEA 



Ilia tgo; q,.a> claris fueram pralata puellls . 
Hoc Homoriow brcvi eondita nun. tumiilo, 




Mojror AlimeLi coujugia ills mei. 

■VIATOR 

Sit lib! lerra levin, mulier dignissima vila , 
Q^ae Id. olio perW.en. boDi, OJ. 

The continuation of the Museum is in the 
building opposite, called Palazzo de'Con- 
servatori. In the court are several fragments 
of colossal statues; among them a head of 
Commodus, in bronze, which is said to be 
the same which that emperor placed upon 

(i) The origiDal iUcripUoi dots not affii l!iename«ot 
Atimetin and Homouoea, 
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a colossal statue of Nero (1). Wiiikelmann , 
however, seems to duubl it being the bead 
of Commodus (2) : and Nardini had already 
observed that the statue of Nero was in 
Marble. He thinks that it rather belonged 
to the statue of Apollo, which stood in the 
Palatine Library, and was sixty-two palms 
high. The height of the head is scarcely 
eight palms, which would agree belLer with 
this statue than with that of Nero, which 
was 1 33 palms high. According to Vitru- 
vius (3) the head should be the eighth part 
of the whole height. There is also a head of 
Domitian in marble. A colossal foot belong- 
ed to a statue in the temple of Peace. 

The Duilian Column is here, at least that 
which is called so, though there is little 
probability that it is the same with that 
which was erected by G. Duilius after his 
first naval victory over the Carthaginians, 
U. C. 4g3. It is a plain column of marble 
in bas-relief, with three prows of ships on 
each side, and part of an inscription. It 
was dug up several years ago in the Fo- 
rum, not far from the Arch of S, Severus, 
and has been illustrated with a commen- 

f.) Vide Di 0 C»... Lampridim. 
(!) Lib. iv. c 7 - S. 48. 
[3J Lib. hi. 0 1. 
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tary by P. Ciacconius (i). Pliny mentions 
such a column; (a)" a more ancient nie- 
" morial is by erecting pillars , as that lo 
" C. Masnius, who conquered the old La- 
" tins; also to G. Duilius, (some MSS. read 
" Vilius) who was the first that celebrated 
" a naval triumph over the Carthaginians, 
« which still stands in the Forum. " Ser- 
vius also, in his commentary upon Virgil, 
Georg. iii. 29, et navali surgenles sere co- 
lumns:, says, « Vilius (some MSS. falsely 
"read Julius Caesar,) erected naval co- 
" lumn8 for his victory over the Carthagi- 
" mans by sea ; one of which we see at the 
" Rostra, another in front of the Circus. " 
Quintiliau also remarks, (3)" that the early 
» Latins added the letter D to the ends of 
"words, as we may observe in the naval 
" column erected to Duilius in tbeForum. " 
These passages certainly make the original 
pillar to have stood in the Forum; and as 
much of the inscription as remains agrees 
with QtihUilian's observation about the ad- 
dition of the letter D. Ciacconius, however, 

(!) Published in the Collection of Gntvim, vol. iv. p. 
1811- ll iiss also been ilkutnlal by de Girew, Roma, ifiii , 
hIio supplies the deficiencies of Ihc in scrip Linn iu fl maumr 
diiujrcnt Frum Cijiccouius. 

WLib. ™t.c... 

(iJLib. i.e. 7. 

9 
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in his dissertation, thinks that it certainly 
is not that which was erected in the time 
of Dnilius, as the carving of the letters is 
too good for those rude times, and the or- 
thography of some of the words is too mo- 
dern. He has supplied what is wanting in 
the inscription, which I shall copy, as a 
specimen of early Latin. That which is 
within the line is whiit remains; llie rest is 
supplied by conjecture. (See the Plate). 

The inscription , in more modern ortho- 
graphy, would be this : 




With respect to the numbers expressed 
in this inscription, it muy be observed , 
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liiat o* stood for one thousand ; which ex- 
plains why d, which is half of that figure, 
should stand for five hundred. And we may 
observe the repetition of this figure three 
limes to express three thousand. Perhaps 
some more figures are lost in this line; but 
the numbers, as they stand at present, a- 
mount to 3700. In the next line, also, some 
figures are evidently lost at the end, as we 
may perceive from the c still remaining, 
ccclaao stood for an hundred thousand, as 
we learn from Priscian; and Fulvius Ursi- 
11 us has engraved a Soman abacus, in which 
the numbers from one to a million are ex- 
pressed thus: Ixl. cccT-xkT cclos. «. c. x. 1. 
But when this pillar was erected , there was 
110 notation fur any number beyoud an 
hundred thousand. Pliny himself tells us 
this: (1) " The ancients had no number 
"beyond an hundred thousand; so that, 
" even in the present day , we merely mul- 
" tiply this, and say, ten hundred thou- 
sand, (decies cenlena mdlia,) and so 
" on. " Consequently, in this inscription 
we find ccclaaa repeated twenty-one limes, 
which was the only method then known of 
expressing 3jioo,ooo. Even in the writings 

(■) Lib. mii. c. 4;. 
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of Cicero, we may find abundant instances 
of lliis awkward method of notation (i). 

With respect to the money mentioned 
in this inscription, we may observe, that 
at this time there was no gold coin at Rome. 
The computation was made by so many 
pounds weight of brass, which was called 
Ms grave. Pliny tells us, (a) that brass 
money was first coined in the reign of Ser- 
vius Tullius; before which time the metal 
was used in its rude state. He tells its after- 
wards, that some writers made Numa to 
have coined money (3). The as at first 
weighed exactly a pound, and was divided 
into twelve ounces. The other coins were, 
SemissiSj or six ounces; Triens, four ounces; 
Quadrans , or Teruncius , three ounces; 
and Sextans, two ounces; all in copper. 
As long as the value and weight continued 
the same, all sums were reckoned in pounds, 
or fractions of pounds , of jEs grave. The 
terms Expensum , Impendia, etc. prove 
the original custom of calculating by weight. 
So, also, the expressions Mrarium , Tri~ 

(i) ViJe Or. pro 0- RoK - c - <■ in Veri Ml - "■ 
c. 33, 34, 39. 

(,) Lib.«uii.c. .3- 

(3; Lib. hut. c. Nummut from Numa, si id the 
tamed Blyniolu B isls uf Home. 
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bum Mrarii, Obaerati, and Mra Militant, 
show, that at first no money was used but 
brass; (i) and, as Adam Smitli observes, a 
person who was in debt was said to have bo 
much of another man's copper (aes alie- 
nurnj. In the year of Rome 485, five years 
before the first Punic war, silver was coined. 
The largest piece was the Denarius, equal to 
ten asses, or ten lbs. of brass; Qttinarius, 
five lbs.; Sestercium ,\. e. semis tertium , 
two lbs. and a half. Still the computation by 
&s grave continued, because the pound 
weight of brass was the common standard. 
But ill the course of the first Punic war a 
great alteration was made; the .^.f was dimi- 
nished five sixths, the pound being divided 
into six hisses, each of which only equalled 
two ounces. In the second Punic war, the Js 
was farther reduced lo one ounce; and af- 
terwards, by the Lex Popiria, to only half 
an ounce. Gold coin was not struck till the 
year 547, which was the thirteenth of the 
second Punic war. 

On the walls of the staircaise as in old 
bas-relief of CurLius leaping into the gulf (a). 
An inscription, in verse, also stales, that 

(OViJ. Plin. lib. uii,. c. .. 
(»J Vide Flam. V.CC, ». 
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the Caroccio, taken by Frederic II. from 
tiie Milanese, is preserved here; but I could 
not hear any thing of it. The Caroccio was 
a kind of waggon, painted red , and carried 
along with the armies in those times, the 
national standard being displayed upon it. 
That of Milan required four pairs of oxen 
to draw tt (i). 

The Picture Gallery is in this collection, 
and almost equals that of the Vatican in 
excellence. In number it greatly exceeds it. 

In an adjoining room is the celebrated 
bronze wolf, with two children sucking. 
The children are allowed to be modern, 
but great controversies have arisen as to the 
identity of the wolf with that which Cicero 
mentions to have been struck with light- 
ning. He says, (2) " Romulus, the founder 
" of this city, was also struck, which yon 
« recollect was a small figure in the Capi- 
" lol , gilt , sucking the teats of a wolf. " Dio 
Cassius also mentions the circumstance (3), 
and makes it to have happened in the year 
of Rome 689. The fractures in the hind 
legs of this have been brought to prove the 



(0 Vide Muratori Anliq. ltd. 

(1) 3 in G.I.C. 8.Hemenlionsit,al>o,deDiTili. lib. i. 
c. 13. Hid lib. ii.c- ao. 
(3) Lib. mrii, 
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identity; and Venuti asserts, that it was 
preserved in the Church of St. Theodore 
till the sixteenth century. The authority 
for this assertion is rather doubtful. Fulvio 
says, that it stood anciently near the Fi- 
cus Ruminalis; and Flaminius Vacca only 
mentions its having been brought from the 
Forum. Pancirolli, who wrote 1635, says, 
that the wolf had been removed to the Ca- 
pitol from this church not many years be- 
fore his lime- This calls to mind the words 
of Diouysius, (1) who, speaking of lbs 
Lupercal, says, " It is pointed out near 
" the street leading to the Circus, and a 
" Temple of Romulus near to it, in which 
" is a wolf suckling two children , an. an- 
" cient work in brass. "Livy also (2) men- 
tions that such a figure was placed near the 
Fiats ruminalis. U. C. 458; and Pliny says 
the same thing (3). As tradition makes the 
Church of St. Theodore to have been the 
Temple of Romulus, some little support is 
given to the antiquity of this figure, by 
the fact of its having been preserved there 
so late as the sixteenth century. Winkel- 
mann is inclined to support its identity 

(0 Anliq. lib. 1. c- 73. 
(a) Lih. n. c. i3. 
13; Ub. xt. c. iB. 
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m 'itli that mentioned by Ciceru; and as Dio- 
nysius calls it an ancient work, lie attri- 
butes it to the Tuscans (i). Nardini (a)and 
Ficoroni (a) also lean to the same side. It 
should be remembered , however, that the 
passages quoted do not exactly agree. Dio- 
nysius ssiys, that the figure stood in a Tem- 
ple of Romulus, at the foot of the Palatine 
Hill. Cicero and Dio Cassius place it in the 
Capitol. To which may be added , that Ci- 
cero certainly speaks of it as if it was no 
longer in existence; "fuisse menii uistis , " 
and (de Divin.) " Hie sylvestris erat Ro- 
" mani nominis altrix. " Nor do the frac- 
tures in the hind legs sufficiently answer to 
Cicero's description. 

Which words seem to imply, that the feet 
■were broken otf. I conceive Winkelmanii 
lo be certainly wrong in one point; that 
lie makes the wolf mentioned by Dion y si us 
and Livy lo be the same with that which 
was struck with lightning in Cicero's time. 
There seem lo have been two such figures. 

(I) Lib. lii. t. i. s . 3*. 
(1) Lib. r. c. 4. 
3) Lib. i. c. io. 
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Among the greatest curiosities preserved 
here are the CapiloSine Marbles, or Fasti 
Consnlares , containing a list of the consuls 
and all public officers, from Romulus to 
U. C. 734. After the year 610, the account 
is not kept so accurate as before: only one 
tribune of the people is named out of the 
ten , and several other magistrates are omit- 
ted. They were found in i545, in the Fo- 
rum, not far from the Church of S. Maria 
Liberatrice (1). They are in several frag- 
ments, and sadly mutilated; hut the in- 
scriptions are very legible. Another portion 
was found in 1819, which supplies some 
names which were not before known. In 
the fire , which consumed the Capitol in the 
time of Vilellius, all the records preserved 
there were burnt. Vespasian, who rebuilt 
the temple, had the loss repaired by copies 
from the most authentic documents ; and it 
is not improbable that these fragments are 
of that date (1). 



(,) They bay* L«n published by Sigoniua aud by l'an- 

(1) A coropUte list ofsl! tic Magislr.Ui , from the foun- 
ilalionof Rome to tbe deslb of theEmpeior Varus, was pub- 
lished by Cbrywrus, who m a freedman of that Enactor, 
Theopliil. id Aotol. i, »J. 

9' 
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ESQUILINE AND VIMINAL HILLS 

The Esquiline and Viniinal bills contain 
scarcely any ruins, except the Baths of Ti- 
tus on the former, and the Baths of Dio- 
cletian on the latter. They will both be 
mentioned when we come to the subject of 
the Baths. The Viminal hill is small, and 
mostly occupied by gardens: it is indeed 
rather difficult to ascertain its limits; the 
Baths of Diocletian stand partly^ upon the 
Quirinal hill, as the two eminences come 
to a junction in this place. In walking from 
the Trinita de' Monti to S. Maria Maggiore, 
and thence to S. John Lateran, the ascent 
of all the four hills, the Quirinal, the Vi- 
minal, the Esquiline, and the Cffiliaa , is 
evident. 

QUIRINAL HILL. 

The Quirinal Hill is now known by the 
name of Monte Cavallo, from the two horses 
on the top of it. These were found in the 
Baths of Constantino , and stand in the 
middle of a large open space, on either side 
of an Egyptian obelisk. They were placed 
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here by Sixtus V, who also began the Pal- 
ace on this hill. With each horse is the 
colossal figure of a man in marble, and one 
group is said to be the work of Phidias, the 
other of Praxiteles. But this is very uncer- 
tain as is the subject which they were in- 
tended to represent. Some call them Castor 
and Pollux; others Alexander taming Bu- 
cephalus. This latter conjecture cannot be 
true ; at least , if it is so, we must give up 
the idea of their being the work of Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles: for Phidias, according 
to Pliny, (1) flourished in the eighty-third 
Olympiad: but Alexander was born in the 
one hundred and sixth, ninety-two years 
after. According to the same author, Prax- 
iteles flourished in the one hundred and 
fourth Olympiad, eight years before the 
birth of Alexander: so that we can scarcely 
suppose that he lived to execute a statue of 
him. The former conjecture, that the two 
figures were intended for Castor and Pol- 
lux, seems more probable, from a coin of 
Maxentius , on the reverse of which are two 
figures with horses, exactly in this attitude, 
with the legend aetermtas. But it is not 
at all likely, that they are really the works 

(0 Lib. im'it. c. 8. 
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of those great artisis: for they lived at the 
distance of about one hundred years from 
each oilier, whereas llie two figures seem 
evidently lo have been executed together. 
At all events, the words opvs phidije, and 
opvs praxitelis, which are written in La- 
tin, must have been of later date. Some 
antiquaries say, that these names were af- 
fixed by the people of Alexandria , from 
whence the horses were brought toRome(i): 
Evelyn says, but without giving his au- 
thority, that they were sent to Nero by 
Tiridates, King of Armenia. There are two 
statues on the Capitol very like them. 

The Abbe Dubos found fault with the 
horses on the Quirinal Hill, as being de- 
fective in execution. But Winkelmann de- 
fends them, (-2) and contends, that what- 
ever is ancient in them is good. The four 
horses lately mentioned, and two at Naples, 
with figures of Nonius Balbus and his son 
upon them, which were found at Hercula- 
neum, are nearly the only ancient speci- 
mens that we have of this kind in stone. 
In metal there is the statue of M. Aurelhis 
011 the Capitol, and the four horses at Ve- 
to Vide Spenco's Anecdotes, p, gj. 
(i) Lib. iy. c. 4. s. 56. 
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nice. The Abbe Dubos and other writers 
have ventured to accuse the Greeks of not 
being successful in their representation or 
the horse. Wink-In.™ on the other hand 
thinks, that they have shown themselves 
perfectly masters of their subject, and that 
the specimens, which remain to us, are 
the finest that could be desired. As far as 
the execution is concerned, I should not 
presume lo question such an authority as 
Winkelraanu : but if the Venetian horses 
are to he the lest, he must at least allow 
us to conclude, that the breed of horses in 
Gfeece was far inferior to what the mo- 
derns admire; and that the bean-tilenl of 
the Greeks with respect to that animal was 
any thing but elegant. Dodwel) says, that 
the Grecian horses, particularly those of 
Thessaly, are remarkable for having thick 
necks : (]) and this is recorded to have been 
the case with Alexander's celebrated char- 
ger, Bucephalus (a). 

Another difference of opinion has exist- 
ed, as lo whether the ancients understood 
the manner in which a horse lifts his feet 
jn walking. It is generally said, thai they 

(.J Vol. (. p. 33a, 
(aJMiMbo.lil*. li. p.JCvgS. 
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were ignorant of the true gait, and always 
made the two legs of the same side quit 
the ground at once. This is not a correct 
statement. The four horses at Venice, those 
of Castor and Pollux on the Capitol, and 
of Nonius Balbus at Naple's, certainly have 
their legs raised in that way. But the horse 
of M. Aurelius lifts them diagonally, and so 
do four horses represented in a bas-relief, as 
attached to a chariot of the same Emperor, 
also in the Capitol. This seems to be the 
natural and real motion. But if the ancients 
were divided upon this point, the moderns 
are so likewise: at least we have a treatise 
by Boul (i), where he asserts, that horses 
lift tip the two feet of the same side at 
once; and Baldinucci, in his Lives of the 
Painters, (a) says the same thing. The 
other side of the question is maintained by 
Magalolti (3). 

The men attached to these horses are 
1 8 a /i feet high , and considered fine speci- 
mens of sculpture. 

Upon descending the hill towards Tra- 
jan's Forum , we see a lofty square tower 
of brick, very perfect which is sometimes 

(i) De mold Animal, p. i c. M. 

{1} Tarn. ii. p. 5 S . 

(3, LdUn Fa mil* p. 666. 
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said to have been built by Augustus or 
Trajan fur llie soldiers, and therefore called 
Torre delle Milizie. But it is supposed not 
to be older than the time of Innocent HI. 
When Trajan's Column was erected, a great 
change was made in the appearance of the 
Quirinal Hill. The inscription on the pil- 
lar is mutilated at the bottom, and it is 
difficult to make out exactly what is meant 
to be expressed : but we must certainly un- 
derstand from it , that the height of the 
Column equals the height of the ground, 
which was cut away to make the Forum 
level. This seems almost incredible, if we 
suppose it to mean, that the Quirinal Hill 
extended thus far, and that the whole side 
of it was cut away: nor can we well sup- 
pose a separate hill to have existed here 
which was removed to make room for the 
Column. 

CiiLUN HILL 

The Ctelian Hill contains little, except 
some fragments of Aquaducts, and vestiges 
of ancient building near the Church of St. 
John and St. Paul. These two saints were 
brothers , and eunuchs in the Court of Con- 
stantia, daughter of Constantine. Tlicy 
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were put to death Ly order of Julian the 
Apostate, and a Glmrcli was built upon the 
spot by P„mmachus,a friend of St. Jerom, 
who died A. D. 4io. Venuti considers the 
ruins, which join on to this church , to have 
been Vivaria, or places fur the wild beasts 
intended for the amphitheatres. But by 
many they are supposed to be remains of 
the Curia Hastilia, which Livy places upon 
this hill (i). It may be remarked, that there 
is a very fine palm tree in the garden of 
this Convent, the only one, I believe, cer- 
tainly the largest, in Rome. 

The Church of St. Stephen is also on this 
hill, which is curious for its round form, 
and for having been built A. D. 483, or 
thereabouts, by Pope Simplicius (i), if it 
is not much older. Some antiquaries, say , 
that h was anciently a Temple of Bacchus: 
others, a Temple of Claudius. It was repair- 
ed and considerably altered by Nicholas V. 
It is round, with Iwo concentric rows of 
Jonic pillars. In the inner row there are 
twenty, beside two Corinthian pilasters', 
and in the area, which they inclose, are 
two other Corinthian pillars, higher than 

(■)Lib i. c. So. 
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the rest, ami supporting arches. The exte- 
rior row consists of thirty-four pillars, be- 
side eight square piles, disposed at regular 
intervals, apparently for greater strength; 
eight of these pillars are Corinthian, alio! 
higher than the rest. Most of the pillars are 
of granite: some are of marble, as are the 
Bases and capitals of all. The walls are o 
brick. L. Fanno is inclined to consider it 
the Temple of Vesta, which was built by 
Kuma, or to stand upon the samesite.lt 
is engraved by Desgodetz, who calls it a 
Temple of Faun us, and adds, without ex- 
pressing any doubt, that it was built by the 
Emperor Claudius. According to him, Pope 
Simplicius only consecrated it to Chris- 
tian purposes , and Nicholas V. repaired 
it. What is his evidence for making Clau- 
dius the builder of it, does not appear. 
There is more reason 011 the side of those 
persons, who say, that Claudius was the 
deity, to whom it was dedicated; for Sue- 
tonius tells us, (1) that a temple was erect- 
ed to Claudius in the reign of Vespasian 
on the Cieliaii hill: and it is mentioned 
both by S. Rufus and P. Victor. I shall 
have occasion to allude to this temple again; 

t'J '« V«p...e. 9. 
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and if we could be certain that it was built 
iu Llie reign of Claudius, it might afford 
some important evidence in the history of 
architecture. It is now difficult to get access 
to this Church, as service is never perform- 
ed in it, except on the festival of the saint. 
The whole hill is indeed almost deserted, 
and, excepting near the Church of St. John 
Lateran , there are very few houses upon it. 
The Cseliolus was probably the level ground 
between the Colosseum, the church of St. 
Clement , and the Esquiline hill. 

AYENTLNE HILL 

The Cselian and Aventine hills seem 
more to belong to a country, which has 
been deserted by its inhabitants, than to 
be inclosed within the walls of a populous 
city . There is reason to believe , that Mount 
Aventine was never much built upon: it 
was given to the Latins U. C. 119, and 
probably was always turned to use by 
cultivation. Pliny speaks of it in the plu- 
ral (i), Nemo sacros Aventinosque monies 
etiraUe plebis secessus circumspexerit, etc. 
but this is probably owing to its being 

(1) Ub. si*, c. 4. 
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intersected by a road, which may be culled 
a valley dividing it into two hills. It is now 
occupied by gardens, with here and there 
a solitary church built out of the fragments 
of ancient edifices. Of these, S. Sabina and 
S. Maria are worthy of observation. The 
baths of Caracalla, which will be described 
hereafter, can hardly be said to be upon, 
the Aventine hill. The tomb of the Scipios 
is also interesting; of which some notice 
will be given under that division of the 
present work. 

From this hasty sketch of the seven hills, 
it may be seen, that modern Borne can 
scarcely be said to rest upon that base., 
which the poets of old were so fond of 
celebrating. By far the greater part of it is 
in the Campus Martius; and it perhaps 
would not be a rash assertion to say, that 
two-thirds of the space within the walls are 
not built upon. Beside this difference of 
position between the habitable part of 
ancient and modern Rome , another re- 
markable change has taken place in the level 
of the ground. From the frequent demoli- 
tions of buildings, either by violence or in 
the natural progress of time, the soil has 
accumulated in some places to an meres 
dible height, This, as might be expected, 
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is most apparent in the valleys between the 
lulls. The pillar of Trajan was buried even 
above I lie pedestal, and this measures fifteen 
feet. The arches of S. Severus and of Coii- 
stantiue had suffered in the same way; and 
in some parts of the Forum the fact is still 
more remarkable. There is reason In believe, 
that if a town were to be overthrown and 
entirely deserted , tire natural process of 
vegetation and decay would in the course of 
ages cover up many of the fragments. In 
the Cumpagna of Home, which is so thickly 
covered with ruins , this has undoubtedly 
been the case; as by excavating, we arrive 
at the foundation of buildings, over which 
no later edifice has been raised, but which 
are merely covered with a vegetable mould. 
In the remains of Roman settlements and 
villas in our own country, the process has 
been the same. But Rome, though frequently 
overthrown, has never been deserted. It 
stands as a link in the chain, which con- 
nects ancient and modem history; and in 
this part the continuity has never been 
broken. Even if contemporary accounts 
were silent, we might learn from recent 
excavations bow overwhelming were the 
calamities which befel this unhappy city 
Near the pillar of Trajan, we find whole 
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rows of Columns still standing on their 
bases, but broiteii off some feet from the 
bottom. If the research were to be continued, 
it would probably "be found, that all this 
part of modern Rome is raised a great 
height above the ancient level ; and that the 
buildings which were thrown down, instead 
of being restored, or employed in the works 
which succeeded them , were permitted to 
lie proslrale, and formed into one mass to 
receive the new structures. As the city suf- 
fered so frequently from invaders, we need 
not be surprised at the greatness of this 
accumulation. I do not mean to deny , that 
in some parts, particularly in the Forum, 
much has been done by the mere progress 
of time; but that the raising of the level 
has mostly been caused by the demolition 
of buildings, seems evident from a compa- 
rison of the pillar of Trajan with that of 
M. Aurelius. Venuti remarks the singular 
fact of so much of the former being buried, 
while the latter is uncovered to the very 
bottom of the pedestal. He does not, how- 
ever, give a reason for this difference, which 
seems very obvious. The pillar of M. Aurelius 
stood in the Campus Marlins, where there 
were scarcely any houses; whereas that of 
Trojan was erected in a part which hud 
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always been built upon. Consequently when 
the work of pillage was completed, the 
whole area round the pillar of Trajan was a 
mass of ruins, while that of M. Aurelius 
still stood in the open plain, and having 
itself escaped the destroyers, was not buried 
in any succeeding buildings. It is easy to 
understand, why, after the universal de- 
struction of a city, the inhabitants should 
rather build upon the ruins as they lay, 
than commence the laborious process of 
clearing them away. But in the Campus 
Martius there were few houses to throw 
down ; and the public buildings which 
remain are not nearly so much buried, as 
those in the neighbourhood of the Forum. 
The Portico of the Pantheon was formerly 
ascended by seven steps; two only now 
remain above the surface : but the difference 
of five steps is nothing, when compared 
■with the accumulation of soil at the Temple 
of Autoninus and Faustina , in the Forum. 
At the Temple of Antoninus Pius, ( the 
modern custom-house,) we have the bases 
of the pillars still above the grouud: and 
though in the Mausoleum of Augustus the 
area is considerably raised, this is evidently 
effected by the upper part of the building 
having fallen in. 
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PANTHEON. 

We are now led to consider the buildings 
in the Campus Marlins, (i) and we cannot 
do better than begin with that which is the 
most perfect of all the remains of ancient 
Rome, the Pantheon of Agrippa. It is indeed 
the only one of the Pagan temples, which 
preserves any thing of its original appear- 
ance; and we may rather be surprised that 
this has escaped so well, than that more 
have not come down to us; for after Chris- 
tianity was established in the Roman empire 
by Constat) tine, the zeal of the Christians 
was so excessive, that they commenced a 
general destruction of all buildings which 
had been consecrated to heathen rites, (a) 
According to S. Jerom, there were in his 
time two hundred and eight temples in 
Rome, all of which seem to have suffered 
spoliation; and in 399, Honori us issued a 
special decree to protect the ancient edifices 
from the furious zeal of the new religion. 

(1) This uodk if still presetted in the Pinn di Cimpo 
Mureo, »nd in one of Ihe fourteen Rioai , iulo which mukra 
Home ii divided. 

[a) Vide Eosab. Vit. Coust. lib. Hi c. 5G, etc. lib. hr. 
C. 3y.Swi.meis lib. Ii. e. 6. 
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The Pantheon is now known by the name 
of S. Maria ad Martyres, and more com- 
monly La Kotonda, having been dedicated 
to the Virgin by l'ope Boniface IV, who 
received it from the Emperor Phocas, A. 
D. G07; and as he removed to this place 
the remains of saints and martyrs from the 
different cemeteries, enough to fill twenty- 
eight waggons, it received the additional 
title of ad Martyres. Gregory IV, in 83o, 
dedicated it to all the saints, and it was 
upon this occasion that the Festival of All 
Saints was instituted in the catholic Church. 
The Pantheon was erected by Agrippa, 
twenty-sis years before Christ, in memory 
of Augustus's victory over Antony , and 
dedicated to Jupiter Ultor , and all the 
gods. It would seem however from Dio, (1) 
that the origin of the term Pantheon was 
not quite ascertained. He says, " It is per- 
" haps called so, because in the statues 
" of Mars and Venus, it received the ima- 
" ges uf several deities. But as it appears 
" to me, it has its name from the convex 
" form of its roof, giving a representation 
" of the heavens. " It suffered from fire in 
the time of Titus, and was repaired by 

(0 Lib. Uit. 
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Do nut ia 11. It was also injured by lightning 
in the twelfth year of Trajan , and was 
repaired by Hadrian; (1) and again by S. 
Severus and M. Aur. Antoninus, about the 
year ao3, as the inscription on the archi- 
trave informs us (a). 

The first view of this building will disap- 
point most persons. The round part may 
be pronounced decidedly ugly; and a Corin- 
thian portico is certainly not so striking, 
when centuries have passed over it and dis- 
figured it, as one of the Doric order. The 
two turrets or belfries, which are a modern 
addition by Bernini , must offend every eye. 
The situation of the building is also very 
bad, it being iu a dirty part of the city , 
and closely surrounded with houses. The 
body of the church, or round part, is of 
brick: but this was not iLs original appear- 
ance, as it was at first covered entirely 
■with marble. All tins has been carried 
away, and the exterior surface, as it now 
stands is , as was observed , extremely ugly. 
The arches which appear in the second and 

(1) Sporli™. Hsdrian. 19. 

(]) Spatlian says, tlint Lliuii s li Soveruj repaired many 
buildings, lie scarcely ever put Sis uH upon thank H ia 
singular that we have mo balances still remaining of his lay. 
ing aside this modssly, at the I'autlieou and the Portico of 
OcUvia. 
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third stories, are the continuation of the 
vaulting of the roofs, which cover the cha- 
pels and the cavities, which, as will be 
mentioned shortly, are cut out of the thick- 
ness of the wall. 

The Portico however is a majestic struc- 
ture. The most inexperienced eye would 
observe a want of agreement between this 
and the body of the building. The cornice 
of the one does not accord with that of the 
other: and a 'singular effect is produced 
by there being a pediment on the temple, 
which rises above that of the portico; so 
that in fact there are two pediments. This 
has caused some controversy among the an- 
tiquaries. But it is now generally supposed 
that Agrippa built the whole, though per- 
haps at different times, and the portico may 
have been an afterthought. The inscription, 
which ascribes the building to Agrippa, 
stands over the portico. 

M. AGRIPPA. L. F. COS. TERTIVM. (l) FECIT 

And as we can neither suppose that the 
portico was built first; or that this inscrip- 

(0 Between Iha third consulship ofPompej and the third 
ofAgrippa,ths grammarians ofBome had prolably made up 
(heir minds as to I be propriety of writing Kriiunn od not (er- 
It'o. For when l'ompey was going to dedicate his theatre, sod 
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tion was placed before the dedication, or 
that any other person who added such an 
ornament would have suffered Agrippa's 
name to supplant his own, we must con- 
clude, that the whole was the work of A- 
grippa. We must infer the same from the 
words of Dio Cassius, (j) who tells us, that 
Agrippa placed statues of Augustus and 
himself in the Pronaos; for as the temple 
is circular, nothing can he intended by the 
term Pronaos , but the present or a pre- 
ceding portico. To these arguments may 
be added a passage from Suetonius, (2) 
which seems to demonstrate, that the Por- 
tico, as it now stands, with its inscription, 
was erected in the reign of Augustus. This 
writer tells us, that " as the Emperor was 

* Kmple lo Venui VJclrii , be o.ltd ibe lew» t d nf Roo-( 
nhdhei beibuuld ,i|. r a, hi. Iu i.d (JodmI,,,;,, by cui. n*. 





r.ib 0.» 



I ttulimi jttuliar lo lilt 
.in stir by . ; : ■ l- any 
tl p>il nit being oolj 
e buplJio(t vit nptrtd 
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" holding the lustrum in the Campus Mar- 
« tius, an eagle flew to the neighbouring 
" temple, and settled upon the first letter 
" of Agrippa's name. " We can hardly sup- 
pose this to he any other temple than the 
Pantheon. The evidence of coins is some- 
times of importance, when applied to Ro- 
man buildings: but in the present case lit- 
tle assistance is afforded, and that little is 
not free from suspicion. In a work pub- 
lished by Du Choul, " Discours sur la Ke- 
" ligion des anciens Romans, " (i) an en- 
graving is given, at p. 7 , of a brass coin, 
having on one side the head of Agrippa, 
with m. agribpa. L, f. cos. 111. and on the 
reverse a round building resembling the 
Pantheon , with a portico of six columns. 
The number of columns certainly does not 
agree; but if the coiu were genuine, we 
must attribute this to accident, because 
both the inscriptions agree as to the date, 
ascribing it to the third consulship of A- 
grippa. There are also some windows re- 
presented on the coiu as over the portico, 
which do not exist at present. The evidence, 
imperfect as it is, is also suspicious, as the 

(i) The wort ia also in Latin, " Veterom Homanoruco 
" Rcligio , eLc. " the coin 11 eugruved at p. J. 
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learned have decided that the coin is spu- 
rious. In another work, published by Oi- 
selius, (Thesaurus Numismatum,) there 
is an engraving, at p. i58, of a coin, which 
the editor considers lis representing thePail- 
theon.He only gives one side of it, on which 
is iovi. vltoiu. p. M. tr. in. and a portico 
of six columns, with a great space between 
the middle ones, in which is a figure of 
Jupiter. The whole is hacked by a building 
like a pyramid, with steps leading up to 
the portico (l). Scaljger certainly hints the 
probability of there having been mere than 
one building called Pantheon, hut he does 
not bring any evidence to that eiTect (3). 

The portico is 1 10 feet long by 44 deep, 
supported by sixteen columns of the Co- 
rinthian order. Each is of one piece of orien- 
tal granite, 4a fret high, without the bases 
and capitals, which are of white marble; 
they are about i5 English feet in circum- 
ference. The opening between the two mid- 
dle pillars is larger than the openings be- 
tween the others; which is the case, also, 
with those of the Temples of Concord, and 
of Antoninus and Faustina; but the difler- 

(1) It ia also engrsrtd in Ihe wort of Du Ctol , p. 35. 
(a) In Euieb. Chion. an. ataS. 
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ence is scarcely to be perceived without 
measuring them. Vitruvius leads us to ex- 
pect this in the best built temples; for he 
tells us , (i) that the intercolumniations in 
a portico should equal two diameters and 
one fourth; but that the middle interco- 
lumniation should equal three diameters. 
A temple so constructed be calls Eustylos. 
He adds, that they had no example of that 
kind in Rome; which, as the Pantheon was 
built A. C. aG, and Vitruvius published 
his work late in the reign of Augustus, 
might be brought as a proof that the por- 
tico was a subsequent addition. I have not 
seen this passage adduced in argument, nor 
perhaps is there much weight in it; for Vi- 
truvius is speaking of temples surrounded 
on all sides by a colonnade; in both fronts 
of which this excess of the middle interco- 
lumniation ought to prevail. So that it may 
be said, that be took no notice of the Pan- 
theon , because there was only a single por- 
tico to it. According to the plan of Desgo- 
delz , neither the diameters of the columns 
nor the intercolumniations are uniform. L. 
Fauno, who wrote in i548,says, " The roof 
" was formerly supported by sixteen iin- 

(i) Lib. ii!. c.a. 
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" raetise pillars, but now by thirteen, fur one 
" is wanting, ami two have been destroyed 
" by fire. The same portico is supported by 
" brazen beams, gilt. " There seems some 
confusion as to the time when thE three 
pillars were restored. Desgodelz says, that 
Urban VIII. in 1627, had two of the pil- 
lars brought back, which had been remov- 
ed to another place, and restored the capi- 
tals which were wanting. Urban reigned 
from i6 2 3 to i644; and as Evelyn, who 
visited Rome in iG4-">, says, that there 
were then only thirteen pillars in the por- 
tico, it would seem tha t Desgodelz must be 
mistaken. I conceive, however, that both 
of them are wrong. Urban VIII. undoubt- 
edly replaced one of the pillars; and Nihhy 
asserts it to be that on the right hand, 
towards the Church of S. Ignatius. The Bee, 
the armorial bearing of the Barberini fa- 
mily , to which Urban belonged , is intro- 
duced into the capital; which is a convin- 
cing proof that it wa3 replaced by this Pope, 
who had the vanity thus to mark his work. 
We must therefore conclude, that Evelyn , 
by mistake, put down thirteen in bis Diary 
instead of fourteen. Nibhy tells ns, that the 
two other pillars were replaced by Alexan- 
der VII in 1 66a,wbo made use of two which 
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were found in the Piazza di S. Luigi. Ha 
also imitated his predecessor in introducing 
the Star, which is the bearing of the Ghigi 
family, into the capitals. These two pillars 
are imfnediately behind the one restored, 
by Urban VIII. Desgodelz remarks , that 
the two angular pillars were thicker than 
the rest, according to the rule given by 
Vitruvius: and the architect who restored 
them not being aware of this difference in 
their diameters , has placed the thickest 
behind the other. Eugenius IV. contributed 
very much to the improvement of this por- 
tico, by clearing oway some shops which 
were placed within it; and early in the 
sixteenth century , the space in front wus 
freed from many incumbrances and intru- 
sions. 

Pomponius Lastus says, that the roof was 
covered with plates of silver; which, he 
adds, were carried away by Constans, grand- 
son ofHeraclius, when he came to Rome 
in GG3. Puulus Diaconus (i) and Anasta- 
sius (2) relate the same circumstance ; but 
they make the tiles to have been of bronze, 
which seems more probable. They add, 

([JHiJt.Lnng. lib.v.c. 11. 
(ij Vila S. Yilalioai. 
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that he sent these and other treasures which 
he had coliected at Rome, to Syracuse, 
where he established his court; and that 
after his death they came into the hands 
of the Saracens. Winkelmano thinks, that 
some of these works of art may still he seen 
ill Sicily (i> Pope Gregory III. covered the 
roof a second time with plates of brass, 
which were taken away by Urban VIII. to 
form the four pillars round the grand altar 
in St. Peter's; upon which occasion the sa- 
tirical Pasqoiu was made to say, " Quod 
" non fecerunt Baibari Roma: , fecit Bar- 
" berini. " This story is so confidently re- 
lated, and the detail is so minute, that 
there seems no reason to duuht it; yet Fea, 
in his description of the Vatican , denies it, 
and says, that the brass employed by Urban 
VIII. came from Venice, and was regularly 
paid for. I am afraid that he exculpates the 
papal theft at the expenseof truth. Indeed, if 
what Dona t us says be true, it is impossible 
to deny it. He says, that several cannons 
and military engines were also made out 
of the metal, and carried to the Castle of 
S. Angelo. One of the hitter, formed out of 
the nails which kept the plates together, 

fi) Lib. T Lc. 8. 5. s3. 
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bore, according to Donatus, this inscrip- 
tion: "£x clavis trabalibus Porticus Agrip- 
" pa;. " He says, also, that the following 
inscription was placed over the door of the 
temple: 

vrbanvs. -viir. POST- HAS 

VETVSTAS. AHENEI. LACVNARIS 

EE £.10 VI AS 
IN. VATICAN AS. COLVMBAS. ET 
BEtUCA. TORMENT A. COSFLAVIT 

YT. DECORA. INVTILIA 
ET. IPSI. PROPB. TAMAE. IGNOTA 



FIEHENT 
IN. VATIC ANO. TEMPLO 




ISSTHVMENTA. PVM.ICAE. SECVRITATI5 
ASSO. DOMINI. MDGXXXII. PONT IP. IX 



I did not see ibis inscription ; but it 
seems ridiculous to question tbe account of 
Donatus, who dedicated bis work to this 
very Pope (i). The whole mass .of metal 

(i) A writer in tlie Foreign Quarterly Review, (No. HI 
p. ao,3.) observes, tint " Mr. Bnrton !>ya very gravely, that 
" it is asserted that sn inscription , stating the fact , ia erected 
" it tbe Pantheon , bnt that he does not believe lliia. If, on 
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weighed 4^0, a5o pounds; the nails alone 
weighed 9374 pounds. 

There is supposed to have heen a bas-re- 
lief in the pediment, iind, from the ap- 
pearance of nails lo fasten it, it was pro- 
bably of bronze. Some fragments of a horse 
and car, which have been discovered near 
the portico, confirm this idea. The ascent 
to the portico was formerly by seven steps, 
but now only by two. These are of stone;, 
but they are said formerly to have been of- 
brass. L. Fauno, who wrote in 1 548, says, 
thai in his time the entrance was by aides- 
cent of many steps; which was owing to 
the accumulation of soil from the ruin of 
neighbouring buildings. It was Alexander 
VII. who cleared this away, and made the 
entrance as it is at present. 

The bronze doors, which lead into the 
church, ore of considerable antiquity. It is 



" going under the portico, lie had cast bit ijcj tn llic Mt , 
"•boat three or four fat from Ihagrat door , (bit mrrj in- 
" acriplion would have stared him in (he fix*. "TtlsRcThmr 

not, that 1 had looked fur tb« inscrijrtiou and could not find 
il , hut 1 wished lo stale, that I copied it Tram tb( wo.l of 
Donatus: and not from personal insptctioil. The reader will 
perceive, that so farfrom professing In disbelieve Donat.is, I 
cjprasaly assert my belief ill hi I Itory, and liuve tasigned s 
reason why 1 believe it. 
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asserted by Ficoroni, (i) that llie original 
doors were among the spoil carried off by 
Genseric, and shipwrecked in the Mediter- 
ranean. He is followed in this story by 
other writers; but no authority has been 
produced, and Procopius , who mentions 
the pillage committed by Genseric, does 
not say a word about the doors of the Pan- 
theon. At the upper part of the present 
doors we may observe a kind of grating, 
which was probably intended to let in light. 
Jj. Fauno partly confirms the assertion of 
Ficoroni , by remarking , that the doors evi- 
dently did not belong originally to this 
temple,but came from some other bnilding. 
He says, that they do not fit the aperture, 
and that in order to remedy this defect 
some other ancient ornaments have been 
annexed. The floor is so much raised, as to 
hide ail the pedestals of the columns in the 
inside. 

Of the original decorations of the inte- 
rior , we learn something from Pliny. He 
tells us, (a) " Thei'o are some Syracusan 
"capitals of columns in the Pantheon, 
" placed there by M. Agrippa. " And a- 

(i) Lib. i.e. id. 
{a) Lib. xuiv- c 3. 
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gain, (i) " Diogenes of Athens ornament- 
" ed the Pantheon of Agrippa. The Carya- 
" tides pass for some of the finest works 
" known, as do the statues at the top; but 
" these from their height are less celebrat- 
" ed. " When the boilding was repaired 
after the fire, great changes took place in 
the interior. The bronze capitals were per- 
haps destroyed. The Caryatides also seem 
to have been removed, which stood in the 
present attic. The cornice over the lower 
pillars is scarcely wide enough to have sop- 
ported them, but this may havebeen another 
of the changes made, when the Caryatides 
were removed. Pilasters were then placed 
in the attic, and these have very strange- 
ly been taken away not many years ago. 
Ficoroni states, hut I do not know upon 
what authority, that these Caryatides were 
figures emblematical of tlie provinces con- 
quered by theRornans. Winkelmann thinks, 
that one of them may sliil be seen at Na- 
ples , 'having been removed thither from 
the Farnese Palace at Borne. It is the upper 
halfofths figure of a man, apparently a 
Persian, naked and without arms, upon 
whose head is a kind of basket, which seems 

(0 Lib. u»L c. 5. 
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to be surrounded wilh tbe leaves of the 
Acanthus. It was from accidentally seeing 
a basket encircled in this manner , that Cal- 
limachus first took his idea of the Corinthian 
capital (i). This mutilated figure with the 
basket is ten palms and a half high, and 
tbe height of the attic is nineteen ; so that 
the proportions will agree very well. As the 
figure at Naples is that of a man , we should 
properly call it a Telamo or Atlas; for such 
Vitruvius infurnis us, (2) were the terms 
used to imply male figures placed as co- 
lumns. Female figures of the same kind 
were called Caryatides: and the same writ- 
er gives us tbe following etymology of the 
term (3)- At the time of the Persian inva- 
sion, Carya, a city of Peloponnesus, took 
the part of the enemy. When the Greeks 
were victorious, they turned their arms 
against the traitorous Carya, and levelled 
it with the ground, and put all tbe males 
to the sword. The women , though condem- 
ned to slavery, were forced to retain their 
robes and ornaments of matrons, as a per- 
petual memorial of their infamy. The ar- 
chitects , from this cause took to represent 

(I) Vilmr. lib. I», c 1. 
(a] Lib. vi.c. 10 . 
(3) Lib. i. e. .. 
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female figures in the attitude of supporting 
a great burthen ; so that the name and the 
position might hand down the story of Ca- 
rya to the latest posterity. 

Atlas was the Greek term for the male 
figures, taken, as Vitruvius says, from the 
fable of Atlas supporting the world. He con- 
fesses himself ignorant of the etymology of 
the Latin term Ttlamo. But if Winkel- 
mann is right in calling this a Persian fi- 
gure, we have in it a confirmation of ano- 
ther remark of Vitruvius; for he proceeds 
to tell us, that after the defeat of the Per- 
sians at Platajae, the Greeks began to sup- 
port the roofs of their houses with figures 
of prisoners dressed in the Persian cost- 
ume, and hence came the custom of making 
statues of Persians support the epistyles 
and their ornaments. 

The height of the whole building is one 
hundred and forty-four feet, and the dia- 
meter the same. From the floor to the base 
of the attic is forty feet two inches (French). 
Desgodetz says, tliat the second story is not 
properly an attic. There are fourteen win- 
dows iu it; hut they do not open to the 
outward air, and only give light from the 
interior of the building to the chapels be- 
low, over which they are placed. The pro- 
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jecting part is broad enough for a person 
to walk round the cupola, and an inscrip- 
tion may bo seen in it, which seems to 
relate to that L. Albinius, who took the 
Vestal Virgins in his carriage, when the 
Gauls entered Rome, and conveyed them to 
Ceere. It is much mutilated, but if ancient 
is certainly curious. 

ADEKENT. CAF1T0LIV 
TALES. CAERE. DEDVX1T 
OVAE. RITVS. SOLEMNES. NE 
RENTVR. CVRA1. SIBI. HABVIT 
ERATA. SACRA. ET. V1RGINES 
XIT. 

The church is lighted by a circular aper- 
ture in the roof, nor is there any other win- 
dow. The opening is twenty-eight feet wide, 
The rain of course comes into the interior; 
and when Urban VIII. was making a large 
drain into the Tiber, a circular reservoir 
was found, fifteen palms below llie pave- 
ment of the church , to carry off the water. 
This was necessary not only for the rain, 
but on account of the floods, which not 
unfrequently rise so high as lo come into 
the church. A beautiful effect is produced 
by visiting the building on these occasions 
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at night , when the moon is reflected upon 
the water through the aperture of the dome. 

In the circuit of the wall there are seven 
chapels recessed hack and cut out of the 
thickness of it. Six of them have two pil- 
lars in front of each , hut the seventh, which 
is opposite to the entrance, is open. Some 
have thought, that this one is not so old 
as the rest, but has been formed since the 
building was consecrated to Christian wor- 
ship. The ornaments, however, are equally 
well executed, and agree with the rest, 
except that there is a difference in the flu- 
ting of the lateral pillars , and in the enta- 
blature over them. But this may have been 
an intentional variety in the chapel, which 
faced the entrance. Between each of these 
chapels two pillars project from the wall, 
and behind them, is a hollow space taken 
out of the thickness of it , to which there is 
no entrance but from without. There are 
three rows of these cavities, one above the 
other, eight in each row, and the only use 
of them seems to have been to lighten the 
building. 

The remains of several men of genius 
have been interred in the Pantheon, and 
among the rest, those of RafFucI. His skull 
is preserved in the Academy of Painting 
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attached to the Church of S. Marti no in 
the Forum. 

TEMPLE OF ANTONINUS PIUS 

Next to the Pantheon, the most consi- 
derable ruin in the Campus Marti us is the 
Temple of Antoninus Pius, now the Cus- 
tom-house. The name of the place where 
this stands is the Piazza di Pietra, which 
seems to indicate, that numerous fragments 
of marble have been found here (i). The 
part which is now standing belonged to 
one of the sides of the portico which sur- 
rounded the temple , and consists of eleven 
columns. It would seem to have been more 
perfect in the time of L. Fauno, as he 
makes out that there were formerly forty- 
two pillars round the temple, and eighteen 
in the interior supporting the cella. Palladio 
also gives a plan of the whole, and conceives 
that there were originally fifteen pillars on 
the side: others say thirteen. They have 
suffered very much from time, and fire is 
supposed to have contributed to their de- 
facement. The bases and capitals are almost 
entirely worn away. They are of Greek 

(i) Vida Flam. Yam ,at. 
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marble, thirty-nine feet high, and four in 
diameter. The spaces between them are fil- 
led up with brick-work, so that the whole 
presents a sad union of magnificence and 
decay. The brick-work is perhaps necessary 
to prop up the building. Part of the vast 
cornice, which they supported, is still to- 
lerably perfect on the outside. When view- 
ed from the court within, it looks more 
like part of a great stone quarry than a 
building, from the enormous masses of 
stone, which are now broken and uneven. 
A good deal of it was of brick. No part of 
the temple itself remaius. Some call it a 
Temple of Mars, built by Antoninus Pius; 
while others think it a Basilica. Spartian 
mentions a Temple of Antoninus Pius (i); 
and P. Victor places a Basilica of Anto- 
ninus near to his column. Marlianus says, 
that part of an inscription to this Emperor 
existed in his time. 

PORTICO OF OCTAVIA 

In our own language we have very much 
contracted the signification of the Latin term 
Porlicus, applying it to the part which 

(■) Caracila 4. 
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projects from the front of a building , and 
is supported by pillars. A Porch conveys 
a stili meaner idea, and seems to imply a 
simple projection without pillars, as the 
porch of a church. Yet both these terras are 
used as equivalent to the Latin Porlicus, 
and necessarily mislead a reader who is not 
aware of the distinction. Solomon's Porch 
was evidently a spacious colonnade or clois- 
ter, which would hold a great concourse 
of people: (i) and the Porch, as We are 
accustomed to call it, at Athens, which 
gave name to the school of Ahe Stoics , must 
have been of the same kind. Our language 
seems singularly unfortunate in its expres- 
sions for this sort of building; for we have 
not only wholly changed the Latin terra 
Porticus , hut the word which in common 
use comes nearest to the idea of it, is Piaz- 
za ; and this, as any person acquainted with 
the Italian language knows, means some- 
thing quite different, — an open space or 
square in the middle of a town. Yet John- 
son , without making any remark, defines 
Piazza to be a walk under a roof suppor- 
ted by pillars; which is an exact description 
of what . Porticus was with the ancients, 

(0 i Kings, ti. 3. Acts.iii. H. 
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Perhaps Porch originally signified in onr 
language the same as Portias, since Shak- 
speare talks of" Pompey's Porch, " (i) as 
a place of puhlic resort; and our translators 
of the Bible, as mentioned above, have 
written Solomon's Porch. 

Few remains of ancient Rome can be 
identified with more certainty than the 
fragments of the Portico of Octavia , near 
S. Angelo in Pescheria. Another church near 
it is called S. Maria in Porlicu. Unfortu- 
nately it is a mere fragment and that only 
of the portico, without any portion of the 
two temples, which it inclosed. We know, 
that Augustus, after he had erected the 
Theatre of Marcellus, inclosed the two tem- 
ples of Jupiter and Juno, which were very 
near, with a covered portico or colonnade, 
dedicating it to his sisterOctavia. This serv- 
ed at once as an ornament to the temples, 
and as a place for the people to wa!k under 
and find shelter in going to or returning 
from the theatre (2). The porticos were 
also used for more serious purposes in Rome. 
A library was attached to this ofOctavia: (3) 

(i)J.CMar, act. 1. sc. 5. 

\l) There is ■ ]«rtico of Ihii kind , elate to the two coa- 
tigqODJ tlieslrcs »t Pompeii. 

(3) Dio, lib. JjW. Sustoii. it iltnst. Granm. c. V. 
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and sometimes the senate was held in them, 
causes were tried, ambassadors received, 
marriage-contracts settled, etc. etc. Many 
articles also were exposed in them for sale. 
Accordingly we find notices of several por- 
ticos, such as that of Nasica, Pompey, Li- 
via; the Portico of Concord, of Quirinus, 
of Hercules, etc. etc. There is a passage in 
Ovid, where allusion is made to this porti- 
co, and to that near the Theatre of Pompey. 

Cum Sol Harculei tergi| l LEonijsdit: 

Addidit, dteroo mamore dives opus. 

Artifl Amator. i. 67. 

The row of pillars was double all the way 
round, and consisted of two hundred and 
seventy in all. Of Lhese nothing remains but 
two pillars and two pilasters in one row 
supporting a pediment ; and parallel to 
them two other pillars and one pilaster, of 
of which the ground-plan would he this : 

□ OO 

□ 00 □ 

More of them probably exist, but blocked 
up with buildings, as is partly the case 
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Willi these. They are Corinthian, of white 
marble, fluted, and seem to have formed 
the principal entrance to the temples. On 
the capital of the pilaster is an eagle with 
thunder. Vitruvius recommends, that a por- 
tico, such as this, with a double row of 
pillars , should have the outer ones Doric , 
and the inner Ionic or Corinthian. In the 
present case both are Corinthian. 

From a passage in Velleius Paterculus(i) 
it appears, that these temples were sur- 
rounded with a portico before the one which 
Augustus built. He is speaking of Metellus, 
and says, " This was Metellus Macedont- 
" cus, who erected the porticos which sur- 
" rounded the two temples without an in- 
" scriplion, which are now encompassed by 
" the Porticos of Octavia. " Arrian also 
tells us, (2) that Metellus brought from the 
town of Dius, and placed in his portico, 
the twenty-one equestrian statues, which 
Lysippus had cast in bronze to commemo- 
rate those guards of Alexander, who had 
fallen at the battle of the Granicus. Har- 
duin, in his notes upon Pliny, (3) men- 
tions a silver coin, on which this portico is 



(0 Lib. i. 

(1) Lib. i. e.17. 

(3) Lib. miv. c. .4. 
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represented with the inscription q. metei- 

LVS PITS. 

A curious illustration of this antiquity is 
found in those fragments of the ichnogra- 
phy of Rome, which are now in the Mu- 
seum of the Capitol. The names are fortu- 
nately preserved, and the whole is suffi- 
ciently entire to give us the relative posi- 
tion of the temples with respect to the 
portico, and the construction of the tem- 
ples themselves, I made a rough copy of 
this fragment myselF, and have since found 
it engraved in the work published by Bel- 
lori. It is from his book lliat the adjoined 
plato is copied, but with a few trifling al- 
terations, which certainly make it more 
like the original. The pillars, which still 
remain , are probably some of those twelve, 
which are made larger than the rest in the 
pinn, and which formed the entrance to 
the temples. 

Pliny (i) alludes to the two temples with- 
in the portico. His words are these, " In 
" the Temple of Juno, within the Portico 
" of Oclavia, Polycles and Dionysius made 
" the statue of the goddess : that of Jupiter, 
"which is in the adjoining temple, was 

(<) Lib. ixxvL c, 5. 
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" made by the sons of Ti march ides. " He 
also tells us, that the two temples were 
built by Saurus and Butrachus, architects 
of Sparta, who not being allowed to inscribe 
their names upon the building, (i) handed 
them down to posterity, by placing a 
lizard and a frog (the signification of their 
names) in the folds of the pillars, (in co- 
lumnarum spirisj. Winkelmaim interprets 
this to mean the volutes (a); and thinks, 
that he has discovered one of the actual pil- 
lars in the Basilica of S. Lorenzo, from 
which he infers, that these temples were 
of the Ionic order (3). Vitruvius does not 
agree with Pliny iu making Saurus and 
Batrachus the builders of both temples; 
but makes that of Jupiter Lo have been built 
by Hermodorus, if his text is not corrupt. 
Perhaps the two Spartans mentioned by 
Pliny were employed upon the Temple of 
Juno. Vitruvius also tells us, that the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stator (for he adds this epi- 

(i) This is probably Ihc me.ninfi of Velleim iu the r »«- 
OOV-Ui. p. 5<)o. 

(3) la a French work. Voyage iT ua Franyilt m Italit 

flog and lilard upon it in the chiiicb of S. Eitsehio, which 
stands between S. Maria Maggion and the Porta S. Lorenzo. 
But I Bujpect ji miitiike. 
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thel) was what is called Pcripteros, that 
is, it had an open colonnade ail round it, 
and Ihe number of pillars on the two fronts 
and on the sides were in the proportion of 
six to eleven. The plan of it preserved in 
the Capitol does not represent it as such. 

"We learn from an inscription, which is 
still extant upon the frieze, that the build- 
ing suffered by fire, and was restored by 
S. Severus and his son Caracalla. This, pro- 
bably, was the second lire which bad in- 
jured it, since Dio (i) mentions it among 
the buildings which suffered from a great 
lire in the reign of Titus; and an ancient 
inscription was found not far off, importing 
that Hadrian had repaired the temples 
which had suffered by fire. 

PILLAR OF TRAJAN 

This pillar was erected about the year 
of our Lord Ii5, in commemoration of 
Trajan's two Dacian campaigns. Dio Cas- 
sius says, that it was erected by Trajan 
himself before he went to the Parthian war; 
but, according to the inscription , it was the 
work of the senate and people of Rome, and 

(i) Lib. Uvi. 
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when Trajan had the Tribunilian power 
for the seventeenth time, which is equiva- 
lent to the seventeenth year of his reign; 
and in this year Trajan was ahsent in the 
Parthian and Armenian wars. The words 
of Dio are, " that he built libraries, and 
" placed a lofty column in his Forum, part- 
*' ly as a burial-place for himself, and 
" partly to show to posterity the works 
" which he had constructed round (he F»- 
" rum. " We may perhaps reconcile the 
seeming contradiction, by supposing that 
Trajan had intended to erect such a co- 
lumn, and made a beginning, hut the se- 
nate finished it. There is a coin extant, on 
one side of which is a head of Trajan , with 
this inscription: imp. caes. nervae. traiaho. 
avc germ- dac. p. m. tr. p. cos. vi. p. p. On 
the reverse is the pillar, with a figure on 
the top of it, and s. p. q. r. optimo. principj. 
s. c. In the course of this expedition he died, 
at Seleucia, of a dysenteric fever, in the 
nineteenth year of his reign, so that he 
never saw the column which was erected 
in honour of him. His ashes were brought 
home, and placed in a gulden -ball at the 
top of the pillar which was a singular ho- 
nour, on account of the custom which pro- 
hibited any burials within the walls. Some 
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accounts place this golden ball in the hand 
of the statue which was at the top of the 
pillar; others say that it was deposited at 
the bottom (i); but the coin, mentioned 
above, confirms the first of these accounts. 
The ball itself is said to be still preserved, 
and to be that which is seen on the mile- 
stone upon the balustrade of the Capitol, 
and which is on the left hand of a person 
ascending the steps. 

A story is told by the Roman Catholics, 
that Gregory the Great having read an anec- 
dote of this emperor's humanity, went to 
the column, and from thence entered a 
neighbouring church, where he prayed for 
Trajan's soul. An angel appeared to him, 
and assured him that the emperor's soul 
was secure in the care of his Creator; but 
to satisfy the Divine justice, Gregory him- 
self was to suffer penance for it, either in 
ibis world or in the next. Gregory prefer- 
red the present life, and submitted to much 
penance for the soul of the Pagan emperor. 
Dante alludes to this in his Purg. x. 73. 

Qui™ cr> iloriati I'slU Gloria 

Del Poman Prince, lo cui gr™ ™1oro 
Mane (xi'egorio bIIi 3 lib gnu Villori». 

The anecdote which urged Gregory to this 

CO Vide Cassiodor. Chron. Eutrapiu , lib. Tiii. c. S. 
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pious act is also told here ; and more may 
he found of the efficacy of his penance in 
Parad. xx. 45, etc. It may be mentioned, 
that the story rests principally upon the 
authority of an Englishman, John of Salis- 
bury, who wrote in the twelfth century. 
But we may learn from Tiraboschi (i), 
that the reality of the vision is not an ar- 
ticle of faith with the Catholics, since he 
ridicules it extremely. 

The pillar stood in a magnificent Forum, 
which was also called after the name of 
Trajan. Apollodorus designed it ; and within 
the circuit of it there was a palace, gym- 
nasium, library, triumphal arch, porti- 
cos; etc. many of which were ornamented 
on the top with equestrian statues and mi- 
litary ensigns gilt (a). Gold coins are in 
existence, on the reverse of which this Fo- 
rum is represented. Alexander Severus or- 
uameuted it with the statues of illustrious 
men; (3) and the same custom was conti- 
nued in the time of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius. These have all been destroyed, and 
nothing now remains but the pillar itself, 
Till the time of Sextus V. towards the end 

(l) Tom. iii. par. I. p. n3,ete. 

(i) Vide A. Gdl. lib- xiii. c. •>!,. Paus.il. lib. v. c. n. 

(3) Lamprid. 
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of the sixteenth century tie accumulation 
of soil about it was so great, that it rose 
even above the pedestal. An excavation was 
then made, and at present there is an area 
of an oval form round the pillar to a consi- 
derable extent. This was sunk to the level 
of the ancient Forum, and the whole seems 
formerly to have been flagged with marble. 
Several fragments of granite columns have 
also been brought to light, which are now 
placed in four parallel rows; hut some of 
them have evidently been reversed, and 
the heights of them are very different. 
These probably belonged to the Ulpian Ba- 
silica, or Library , which was of great ce- 
lebrity. In the middle of the square was an 
equestrian statue of Trajan, in bronze gilt. 
Ammianus Marcellinus tells us, (■) that 
when the Emperor Cons tans entered Home , 
A. D. 35G, » end came to the Forum of 
" Trajan, a structure which I conceive to 
" he unique in the world, and deserving 
'-* the admiration even of celestial beings, 
" he was struck with astonishment, casting 
" his thoughts over its gigantic edifices, 
" which it is impossible to describe, or for 
" any mortals to imitate. Giving up , there- 
CD Lib. itI. 6 10. 
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" fore, all hopes of attempting any thing 
"■similar, he said, that the only thing 
" which he would or could imitate was the 
" horse on which the emperor sat. Upon 
" which Hormisdas, of the royal family of 
" Persia, who was near him, said, ' First 
" ' order a stable to be built similar to this , 
" * if you have the means: may the horse, 
"'which you purpose forming, have as 
" ' extensive success as that which we are 
" ' looking at! ' " The destruction of this 
beautiful Forum certainly did not take place 
under Alaric or Genseric; fur Cassiodorns, 
who wrote about the year 5oo, or a little 
after, says of it, (1) " The Forum of Tra- 
" jan is a perfect miracle, if we inspect it 
" even with the utmost minuteness: " and 
he is here speaking of the most remarkable 
objects to be seen in the city. 

The same architect, Apollodorus, also 
built the column. Eu tropins (a) and Cas- 
siodorus call it one hundred and forty feet 
high; in which statement they seem to 
have included the statue also. P. Victor 
says one hundred and twenty-eight, which 
agrees with the measurement in modern 

CO Y*r. lib. vii. form. 6. 

[a) Lib. tin. c. 5. Some copis. K*l ralir. 
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Roman feet. This is about equal to one 
hundred and twenty-four English feet,arrd 
does not include the statue. P. Victor is, 
however, wrong in the number of the steps - 
and windows, making one hundred and 
eighty-five of the former, and forty-five of 
the latter; whereas there are one hundred 
and eighty-four steps, and forty-three win- 
dows ov apertures for light. The base mea- 
sures twenty feet on each side; it is cover- 
ed with trophies, and at each corner is an 
eagle, holding in his talons a wreath of 
oak, which extends from one to the other. 
A laurel wreath surrounds the bottom of 
the shaft, as a Torus. According to For- 
syth , this column presents a great mixture 
of orders. He describes the base and capital 
as Tuscan, the shaft as Doric, and the moul- 
dings of the pedestal as Corinthian. 

The shaft itself is covered with bas-re- 
liefs, which go round the whole, from the 
bottom to the top, in twenty -three spirals. 
They represent the exploits of Trajan in 
both his Dacian sxpeditions. There are a- 
bout two thousand five hundred figures in 
all; and that of Trajan is repeated more 
than fifty times. The figures are about two 
feet high in the lower part of the column, 
but towards the top they increase in site, 
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that they may appear the same from below. 
The highest figures have nearly double the 
height of the lower ones , as have the spirals 
themselves. Only thirty-three separate pie- 
ces of marble are used in the whole work, 
of which eight are in the base, twenty-three 
in the shaft, one in the capital, and one 
above it. There is a spiral staircase within, 
which winds twelve times round, and con- 
tains, as slated above, one hundred and 
eighty-four steps; and this staircase is not 
a separate work , but is cut out of the same 
stones of which the shaft itself is cora^ 
posed. 

A statue of Trajan formerly surmonted 
the whole , as may be proved from coins 
till extant. The head was also found in the 
rubbish at the bottom, and came into the 
possession of the Cardinal della Valle (1). 
The feet were standing in the time of Sep- 
tus V. It is conjectured, that [he height 
of the statue was twenty-one feet. Bellori 
says eighteen. Sextus V. erected one in gilt 
bronze to St. Peter in 1 587 , which is eleven 
feet high. 

The inscription on the base is as follows : 



(1) Note of C. Feato Win Wmaim , lib. Ti. e. j. 

1 1 * 
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AD. DECLARANDVM. Q VAN TAB. ALTITVDINIS 
MONS. ET. LOCVS, T 



VS. TANTr/\o I BVS. SIT. EOF 



In the last line some of the letters have 
been defaced by buildings erected against 
the pillar in the middle ages, t ant is. operi- 
jivs is the general conjecture; some have pro- 
posed rvderiovs , others ex. collibvs, others 
opibvs. Fabretti argues, that we must read 
op£niBvs,as there is only room to supply 
three letters. He is opposed by Lipsins (i), 
Gniterus (a), and others, who propose nv- 
deribvs : but they probably never examined 
the pillar , as Fabretti did , to see the actual 
space which is defaced. This argument is 
perhaps sufficiently decisive; but Mabillon 
in his Analecta p. 36o, publishes a ma- 
nuscript of the ninth century, from the 
convent at Einsidleu, in which, among 
many other inscriptions on Roman build- 
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ings, this is given, and opbribvs is distinct- 
ly read. Whatever the true reading may 
be , enough remains to prove the extraor- 
dinary fact, that as much soil was cut 
away to form this Forum as equalled the 
height of the pillar. We learn this also 
from Dio Gassius, who says, that the em- 
peror dug through as much of the hill as 
equals the height of the column, and by 
that means made a level for his Forum. It 
does not however follow that the Quirinal 
hill ever extended to the site of the column; 
the work which Trajan undertook may have 
been in a different part of the Forum. 

The bas-reliefs have been engraved on a 
large scale, and published with a short 
description by F. Alfonso Ciacono, Rome 
1616. This is a very interesting work, and 
enables us to have a near inspection of the 
whole series of figures. The editor entitles 
it, An History of both the Dacian Wars; 
and by comparing the accounts given by 
historians with the sculptures on the pil- 
lar, he is able to illustrate both. Another 
work was published by Fabretti at Rome, 
1 683 , entitled, Syntagma deColumna Tra- 
jani, which is a sort of criticism upon the 
work of Ciacouo, and filled with learned 
remarks upon a great variety of subjects. 
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He also published at the end of it the histo- 
rical illustrations of his predecessor. We 
may see drawings of the whole series by 
the hand of Giulio Romano, now in the 
Ducal Palace at Modena. 

Trajan undertook his first expedition 
into Dacia in the third year of his reign, 
A. D. 101. It lasted three years; and in the 
following year he celebrated his triumph, 
which is described in the bas-reliefs. The 
effect of the campaign was to make the 
enemy sue for peace. In the second ex- 
pedition Trajan gained many victories , and 
Dacia was made a Roman province. King 
Decebalus killed himself, which is repre- 
sented in the bas-reliefs, as is the bringing 
of his head and hands to Trajan. The year 
of the second triumph is not certain. 

The Roman dress and manners may re- 
ceive considerable light from these bas-re- 
liefs. We find the soldiers constantly car- 
rying their swords on the right side. On a 
march they are generally bare-headed: some 
have no helmets at all, others wear them 
suspended to their right shoulder. Some of 
them have lions' heads by way of a cap, 
with the mane hanging down behind. Each 
of them carry a stick over the left shoulder , 
which seems to have been for the purpose 
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of conveying their provisions. We may ob- 
serve a wallet, a vessel for wine, a machine 
for dressing meat, etc. We know, from 
other accounts, that they sometimes carried 
sixty pounds, and food for seventeen days: 
they never carried less than enough for 
three days. Their shields are oblong, with 
different devices upon them. The standards 
are of various kinds; such as a hand within 
a wreath of laurel, which was considered 
a sign of concord. Pictures also were used, 
which were portraits of gods or heroes. The 
soldiers wear upon their legs a kind of tight 
pantaloon, reaching a little below the knee, 
and not buttoned. The Bacians have loose 
pantaloons reaching to the ancle, and shoes; 
they also carry curved swords. The Sar- 
matian cavalry, allies of Decebalus, wear 
plate-armour, covering the men and horses. 
These were called Gataphracti, or Cliba- 
narii (1): and the words of Aramianus ex- 
actly answer the representation on the co- 
lumn: " Their armour was a covering of 
" thin circular plates, which were adapted 
" to the movements of the body, and drawn 
" over all their limbs; so that in what- 

(1) Ammiaiiui, lib. ivi. c. 10. Lsmprid. Al«. Seve- 
rn, 56. 
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" ever direction they wished to move, their 
" clothing allowed them free play by the 
" close fitting of its joints. " To which we 
may add the lines of Claudian, 

Conjunct* per art™ 
Fleiilis inductij anttuatur lamina membris, 
Hnrribilia visa- Credos simulacra moveri 
Fare. , cogqatnque vires spirsre mel.llo. 
Par VMlitui ajuii; ferrata fronta miuanlar, 

In Ruffigum, ii. 35 7 . 

Some Roman soldiers have also plate-ar- 
mour; but they are archers. The horses 
have saddles, or rather cloths, which are 
fastened by cords round the breast and 
under the tail. The Dacian horses are with- 
out this covering; and the Germans, or 
some other allies, have neither saddles nor 
bridles to their horses. 

We might observe several other particu- 
lars, such as a bridge of boats over a river, 
and that the boats every where are without 
a rudder, but guided by an oar fastened 
with a thong on one side of the stern. The 
wall of the camp has battlements, and the 
heads of the Dacians are stuck upon it. The 
Dacian women are represented burning the 
Roman prisoners. We may also see the 
Testudo, formed by soldiers putting their 
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shields together in a compact mass over 
their Lacks: also the sacrifice, called Suo- 
vetaurilia. Victory is represented as writing 
with a pen upoc a shield. 

PILLAR OF M. AURELIUS. 

This is generally called the Pillar of 
Autonine: and if we followed the inscrip- 
tion upon the base, we should believe it to 
have been erected in honour of Antoninus 
Pius. But this inscription is modern and 
erroneous , having been placed there by 
Sextus V. who repaired the whole column , 
and particularly the base. It is now univer- 
sally agreed, that the pillar was erected to 
M. Aurelius by the senate. An ancient in- 
scription found near this place, beside prov- 
ing this point, informs us also that the 
pillar was called Centenaria.We may add 
that the bas-reliefs are entirely devoted 
to the exploits of M. Aurelius. These sur- 
round the pillar in a spiral form , like that 
of Trajan. ■> ; ' .* 

It is eighty-eight feet and a half high , 
including the base and capital ; but different 
writers vary as to the number of the steps 
and windows. Many make two hundred 
and six steps and fifty-six windows; but 
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Jos. Castalio , who published a special ac- 
count of it, (i) says, that he found one 
hundred aud ninety steps and forty-one 
windows. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the whole column was in 
such a state of decay that the staircase could 
not he ascended, which may account for 
the variation; hut Gastalio's enumeration 
is probably the true one. The staircase is 
now inaccessible. Sextus V. beside repairing 
the base, placed on the top a statue of St. 
Paul, fourteen palms (10 */ t feet) high. It 
is supposed that there was a statue here 
formerly, and some make it eighteen palms 
(i3 V ( feet) high; but the coin, which is 
quoted in proof of there having been a sta- 
tue, represents another column, which was 
-erected by M. Aurelius and L. Verus to 
Antoninus Pius, and is often confounded 
with this (a). Beside the injury inflicted 
upon the pillar by time, it has sufFered by 
lightning. This befel it in the time of In- 
nocent XI. but not for the first time. 

The bas-reliefs upon this column have 
been engraved by Bartoli, and published 

(0 Vid. g™,;; Tb«. mi. ; T . P . .94* 

(3) Yet duClwul, in his rarer,™ Romanorum ReUgio , 
p. 64. give) tha engraving nf a coirij on which ii a column 
nirrouudeil by « spiral, vilb the inscription diyupiojc. 
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by Dora, de Rubeis. They are not so well 
executed as those of the Pillar of Trajan. 
The object most worthy of observation in 
them is the figure of Jupiter Pluvtus, in 
commemoration of the shower of rain , 
which came suddenly to the relief of the 
Roman army in their war with the Quadi, 
A. D. 174- The dispute which has arisen 
upon this story is well known. I shall there- 
fore only mention ill the notes the names 
of those authors who ascribe the miracle to 
the prayers of the Christians , and of those 
who simply mention the fact, without allud- 
ing to the Christians, in each case men- 
tioning the time in which they lived (1). 
The figure of Jupiter Pluvius may also be 
seen on a medal of Anton in na Pius; but 
he is there represented as pouring the rain 
out of one hand, and not from both his 

|i) Letter of M. Aoreliusat Intend uf Justin Marl. Ap. 1: 
but this is uuiciam: a letter to this effect is pooled by Ter. 
tnllian.Eusebiuj.Ormini.and Dio. Te.tolliaii. {A. D.aoo.) 
in ApolDgetko, c. i; and >d Sopulam, c. 4; and deOratioue, 
c.19. Cyprian. (a48.) ad Demelr. Ewebins , ( 3t5.> Cbron. 
tt Hilt. Eccles. lib. v. e. 5. Gte E . Ny.-s. (3 7 o.> de Quadr. 
Mart. ii. Pultu Orosins, (4°o.) lib. vii. c. 9. Theae men- 
tion the prayers of Ibe Christiana. The folluwing only detail 
Ibe simple fact: Dio, ( A. D. 110.) lib. Ixii. Jul. Capitol. 
(990.) ia M. Aur. c. *i- Ml. Lamprid. | »□&) in Heliogib. 
e.g. Themist. ( 3Si. ) Or. i5. Claudlan (ijco.) de S«to Cnns. 
Honnrii, 340; but he seems to have beard of the olbor at- 
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arms, as on the pillar. There is also a coin 
ofM. Antoninus, on the reverse of which 
is a figure of Mercury holding a cup in his 
right hand; and we learn from Dio, that 
the emperor was used to attribute the show- 
er of rain to Mercury. 

THE FORUM 

The Forum is perhaps the most melan- 
choly object which Rome contains within 
its walls. We may lament the ruin of a 
temple or a palace; but our interest in the 
remaining fragments is frequently dimi- 
nished, by our either not knowing with 
certainty to what building they belonged, 
or because history has not stamped them 
with any peculiar recollections. But stand- 
ing upon the hill of the Capitol, and look- 
ing down upon the Roman Forum, we con- 
template a scene with which we fancy our- 
selves familiar, and we seem suddenly to 
have quitted the habitations of living men. 
Mot only is its former grandeur utterly 
annihilated, but the ground has not been 
applied to any other purpose. When we 
descend into it, we find that many of the 
ancient buildings are buried under irregular 
heaps of soil; and a warm imagination might 
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fancy that some spell hung over the spot, 
forbidding it to be profaned by the ordi- 
nary occupations of inhabited cities. 

"What Virgil says of its appearance be- 
fore the Trojan settlers arrived, is singu- 
larly true at the present moment, 

ptuim irmenla tiileres 

^ JL. .iii. 3Go. 

Where the Roman people saw temples ere- 
cted to perpetuate their exploits, and where 
the Roman nobles vied with each other in 
the magnificence of their dwellings, we now 
see a few insulated pillars standing amidst 
some broken arches: or, if the curiosity of 
foreigners has investigated what the na- 
tives neither think nor care about, we may 
perhaps see the remnant of a statue or a 
column extracted from the rubbish. Where 
the Comitia were held, where Cicero haran- 
gued, and where the triumphal processions 
passed , we have now no animated beings, 
except strangers attracted by curiosity , the 
convicts, who are employed in excavating 
as a punishment, and those more harmless 
animals already alluded to, who find a 
scanty pasture, and a shelter from the sun 
under a grove of trees. The Roman Forum 
is now called the Campo Vaccina. 
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If we look to tlie boundaries of this de- 
solation, the prospect is equally mournful. 
At one end we have the hill of the Capitol , 
on the summit of which, instead of the 
Temple of Jupiter,the wonder of the world 
we have the palace of the solitary senator. 
If we wish to ascend this eminence, we 
have on one side the most ancient structure 
in Borne, and that a prison : on the Other 
the ruins of a temple, which seems to have 
been among the finest in the cily, the name 
of which is not known. If we turn from the 
Capitol, we have on our right the Palatine 
hill, which ouco contained the whole Ro- 
man people, which was afterwards insuffi- 
cient for the house of one emperor, and is 
now occupied by a few gardens and a con- 
vent. On the-left there is a range of chur- 
ches, formed out of ancient temples; and 
in front we discover, at a considerable di- 
distance, through the branches of trees and 
the ruins of buildings, the mouldering ar- 
ches of the Colosseum. 

If ever we could wish to meditate and to 
moralize upon the vicissitudes of human 
greatness, it would be here. I could well 
pardon the weakness of that mind, if it 
must be called weakness , which feels sor- 
row at such a scene. But I could neither 
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envy llie philosophy, nor pardon the self- 
ishness of him, who, because nature has 
denied him a heart susceptible of such im- 
pressions, would extend the prohibition to 
all around him. When Marcellus wept as 
Syracuse was about to fall, and Marias 
surveyed the ruins of Garlhage with the 
eyes not of a hero, but of a man, we surely 
do not think that human nature was degrad- 
ed : but the sorrow of the one must have 
been increased by the thought , that so 
much splendor must shortly full a sacrifice 
to his own glory : and when Marius saw bis 
country's ancient rival in the dust, he 
must have felt that the same cause which 
sent him as an exile to the shores of Africa, 
might shortly level his own city to the fate 
of Carthage. Yet are we accustomed to 
admire the feelings both of Marcellus and 
of Marius. May we not then be allowed to 
sympathize with the mighty names which 
once graced the Roman Forum? May we 
not see in it a memorial, that whatever is 
great may be overthrown? and, what is 
more mortifying to human pride, that 
much which is overthrown may be forgot- 
ten? Posthumous fame has such charms for 
some men, that they would consent to he 
owerwhelmed, if tbey were certain that 
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they would be talked of some thousand 
years after. But ambition would find poor 
encouragement in the ruins of the Forum, 
where so much greatness lies doubly buried; 
and though some fragments may occasion- 
ally be brought to light from the soil which 
covers them , yet the revolution of ages baa 
consigned their history to oblivion, and 
they serve only to excite the ingenuity or 
the jealousy of antiquaries. 

But we must turn from these meditations 
to a detail of the melancholy scene. If a line 
be drawn in one direction from the Arch 
ofSeplimius Severus to the Church della 
Consolazione , and from the same arch to 
the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, or 
from the Temple of Jupiter Touans to that 
of Jupiter Stator, we shall have some notion 
of the length and breadth of the Forum. 
Vitruvius tells us, (i) that the Roman plan 
was different from that of the Greeks. With 
the latter the Forum was in the form of 
a square; (2) with the Romans it was an 

(i) Lib. v.e. .. 

{■») Contrary In this rule, » End the Forum atPcmpeii, 
wliich was a Greek town, olilung. If the antiquaries havo cut 
been mistaken in implying the i.i.me, we must suppose, that 
this Forum had been rebuilt aTler the Roman! were iu p.,a- 
ae.nioo. In fact, some alteration items to Lire been going on 
*l the time of the destruction. 
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oblong, the breadth being about two-thirds 
of the length. If we take the boundaries giv- 
en above, the length of the Roman Forum 
was 705 feet, the width 4"]°- Within the 
walls of Rome there were many open spaces, 
which obtained the name of Forum, such 
as the Boarium, that of Caesar, Nerva, 
Trajan, etc-, and P. Victor enumerates 
sixteen in all. But the Forum Romanum ob- 
tained the name in a more particular man- 
ner, and when we speak simply of the Fo- 
rum, it is this which we would be under- 
stood to mean. 

If we wish to know what buildings or 
other objects the area of it contained, we 
must look to history . The place itself will 
afford us little information. Some light may 
perhaps be thrown upon the subject, if the 
excavations are continued ; but the surface 
is at present only made more unsightly by 
the hillocks of soil, which are thrown Op in 
all directions, and suffered to remain.(i)We 
must naturally suppose, that much open 
space was left for public meetings , and the 
ordinary occupation of a market place ; but 
there were also buildings of various descrip- 
tions, both for use and ornament. Beside 

([] 1 am iafoim«l tint tbsie hillocks hsve been remoTsd 
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temples, columns, and arches, we read of 
shops a lid porticos, which seem to have 
surrounded the whole. The first care of Ro- 
mulus and Talius was to make it level, re- 
moving the trees which grew there, and 
draining off the water, which {Lowed into it 
as a general receptacle from the surround- 
ing eminences, (i) Tarquinius Prisons par- 
celled out certain portions of it, where pri- 
vate individuals might build; and during his 
reign shops and porticos were construct- 
ed. We learn from Vitruvius, that by the 
term portico we are not to understand a 
mere open colonnade, for the purpose of 
walking under, hut places in which there 
were shops, (he mentions particularly those 
of silversmithsor bankers (argentarii) ,)&nd 
that there were apartments over them, (a) 
Perhaps the Palais Royal at Paris, or St. 
Mark's Place at Venice, may give us a good 
notion how the walks and shops were con- 
structed on the sides. The middle of it was 
by no means free from buildings, as we 
read of streets passing through it, which 
would imply, that part of it was covered 
with houses, leaving a passage for the peo- 

(i) Dion. Hal. lib. ii. 
(*)L.b. T.c... 
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pie lo pass. The Via Sacra entered llie Fo- 
rum near the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, passing, as is supposed, under an 
arrh, called that of Fabius. (i) The name, 
however, does not seem to have been lost 
when it reached the Forum; and perhaps 
the Via Sacra was rather an expression for 
the whole line of streets, through which the 
triumphal processions passed from the Arch 
of Constantine to the Capitol, than any one 
particular street which bore that name. It 
certainly was not in a straight line; but 
after it had passed under the Arch of Titus, 
it went in a slanting direction towards the 
Temple of Peace, and from thence to the 
Arch of Fabius. Whatever was the state of 
the Forum, whether there were more streets 
than this in it , or whether the greater part 
of it was an open space, we find , that some- 
times the extraordinary luxury was prac- 
tised of covering it with awnings. Cassar 
spread them over the whole of the Forum 
and the whole of the Via Sacra, from his 
own house to the Glivus Capitolinus . (2) 
This was during his dictatorship , and when 

(1) Cic proCn.l>lancio, 7. Treb. Pallia, Salon. Gtllie- 
'(1) Plin. lib. 111 c. 6. 

I 3 
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lie wished to amuse the people with games. 
Marcellus did so , when no spectacles were 
being exhibited, and merely with, a view 
to make it more wholesome for those who 
were engaged in lawsuits. (1) We learn 
from Dio, (a) that the awning was some- 
times made of silk 

It is not my intention to extract from 
ancient writers a description of buildings 
which once ornamented the Forum, but 
are now no longer in existence. We read of 
Temples to Cajsar, to Augustus, to Castor 
and Pollux, to Vesta, and other divinities; 
but an inquiry into the situation which 
they probably held, or into the number 
and height of their columns, would be unin- 
teresting, and never can lead tu certainty. 
The position of the Rostra, the Comitium, 
as well as of many other objects, is equally 
uncertain; and though much might be said 
as to the use which was made of them, and 
the facts connected with their history, yet 
in treating of the monuments still existing 
in Rome, we must omit such subjects, as 
not forming part of our plan. 

We have very little remaining within 

(.) Ibid. 

(i) Lib. iliii 
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the actual verge of the Forum. The three 
pillars, wihich stand at the foot of the Pa- 
latine Hill, are commonly ascribed to the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator; others have given 
them to the Temple uf Vulcan, and some 
persons, oflate, have been inclined to see 
in them a part of the Gomitium. Ovid cer- 
tainly mentions the Temple of Jupiter Sta- 
tor as being in front of the Palatine Hill : 
ante Palatini ora jugi. (i) Though only 
three columns remain, supporting a smalt 
portion of the frieze and cornice, yet there 
is nothing in Rome so much calculaled to 
inspire us with an idea of the magnificence 
of ancient architecture. They are of while 
marble, of (he Corinthian order, and are 
the largest fluted columns in Rome. Des- 
godelz gives their height, in the French 
measure, as forty-five feet three inches, and 
seven lines. The flutings are one Roman, 
palm across, about8 4/ s inches English, (a) 
It might be conjectured , -that considerable 
force had been used to destroy this temple; 
or an earthquake may perhaps have pro- 

(l) Fail. lib. yi. 39}. Trim. lib. tit. 1 , 3a. 

(j)Tb« fluliug. of lb* Temple „f Jailer Oljmpiui .t 
Girgeiiti ( AgrigeuturoJ are Iwu palms [1; J/5 iuciica Jacrojj, 
whieb confirms Ibe remark of Diodarm Siculus, [lib. liii.j 
tliut a mull could iLui.d iu llic flutings. 
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duced the effect; (i) for it may be obser- 
ved , that some of the blocks, of which the 
shafts are composed, have received a violent 
wrench, so as actually to force them out of 
their places, and destroy the continuity of 
the fluting. The same has been observed in 
the pillars of the Temple of Theseus, the 
Parthenon and Propylsea at Athens. (2) It 
is conjectured that there were eight pillars 
in the flout, and thirteen on each of the 
sides; and that these three stood on the 
south side. The steps which led to the por- 
tico have been discovered, facing the Tem- 
ple of Antoninus and Faustina. 
■ The Temple of Antoninus and Faustina 
is now converted into the Church of S. Lo- 
renzo in Miranda. This formed nearly the 
north-east angle of the Forum. The inscrip- 
tion upon the frieze still remains: 

DIVO. ANT0H1NO. ET 
DIVAE. FAUSTINAS. EX. S. C. 

But it has been disputed whether we are to 
understand by these persons, Antoninus 

(t) Evagcius describes the great earthquake ot Antiuch.iii 
58n. to have twisted the atones of some viriuncles cuctlr in 
HusK-ay. Lib.ri.c.8. 

(1) Williams's Travels, vol. li. p Jl9, 
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Fius and liis wife Faustina , or M. Antoninus 
and his wife, who was also called Faustina. 
Nibby decides in favour of the two last, 
which perhaps agrees best with the words 
of J. Capitolinus , who mentions divine ho- 
nours being paid to both these ladies. A 
considerable portion of the ancient building 
is preserved; hut the principal part is the 
portico often columns, six in front and two 
on each side. They are Corinthian , and of 
the marble which is called Cipollino by the 
Italians, from its laminar com position re- 
sembling onions. It was anciently termed 
Carystian, from Cape Carystos in Eubcea. 
The bases and capitals are of white marble. 
Their whole height is sixty-three palms. 
The form of the temple was oblong; and it 
was not peripteros, or surrounded with an 
open colonnade, so that there probably ne- 
ver were more than these ten pillars, unless 
there were some at the other end. All the 
cornice of the front has disappeared, as 
have the shafts of the pilasters at the sides; 
but some ornaments in the frieze, consisting 
of griffins and candelabra, are still tolera- 
bly perfect. The portico was buried to more 
than half the height of the pillars; but they 
are now laid open to the bases, so that the 
whole may be seen ; but they do not present 
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any great appearance of beauty , as the 
marble, of which they are formed, is a 
very indifferent sort . There was also a flight 
of twenty-one steps, which formed the ap- 
proach to the temple from the Via Sacra. 

To speak correctly, these are all the 
ancient remains which belonged to the Fo- 
rum: hut there are other buildings not far 
off, which may properly be mentioned in 
this place. Before we quit the verge of the 
Forum, we ought however to say something 
of the pillar of Phocas, which undoubtedly 
stood within it. It is only within a very 
few years, that any thing was known for 
certain respecting this column. The whole 
of the base and part of the shaft was bu- 
ried; and the ingenuity of antiquaries was 
greatly exercised to give it a name. L. 
Fauno conjectured it to have been that of 
Duilins; and others had ascribed it to the 
temple of Jupiter Gustos; others to the 
Bridge of Caligula. The Duchess of Devon- 
shire has the merit of having had an exca- 
vation made round it in i8i3, at which 
time an inscription was discovered upon the 
base, from which we learn, that a gilt 
statue was placed on the top of it in Go8, 
to the Emperor Phocas, by Smaragdus, Ex- 
arch of Italy. As the inscription cannot yet 
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have made its way into many books of 
travels, I have given it at length, (i) It is 
singular, that the name of Phocas himsel f 
has been erased, probably by bis successor 
Heraclius, who deposed and murdered 
Phocas, A. D. 610. Other words also are 
obliterated, which I have marked hy a line 
under them. 

t OPTIMO CLEMENTIS. FF I.ICISSIMOQVB 
PBllHUPJ DOMIKO W. PHOCAE IMPERATORI 
PEHPETVO A BO COHOSATO THIVMPIIATOHI 

SMARAGDVS EX PHAEPOS SACttI PA LATH 
AC PATBIC1VS ET EXARC1IVS ITALIAE 

DEVOTV5 E1VS CLEHEHT1AE 
PRO INNVMERAMLIBVS PIETATIS EIVS 
BEHEFICUS ET PRO QV1ETE 
PttOCVEATA 1TAL. AC. CONSEKVATA LIBE1TATE 
HANC STATVAM PIETATIS EIVS 
AVBI SPLENUOHE MICANTEK HVIC 
SVDLIMT COLVMNAE AH PERENNEM 
Ipsivs gloriaTT imposvTt AC DICAVIT 
DIE PRIMA MEKSIS AVG-VST. INDICT. VND 
PC PIETATIS EIVS ANNO QVINTO. (i) 

{I) II ii to be found in - Lttlere lopn I. Colooiu Jell' 
lmpentora Foci , da Pilippo Autelio ViKoati , Roma, r8[3;" 
Mr. Hobboime's tllMtrnIlnu to tba Fourth Canio of Childs 
Harold ; tod Nihby'» Work upon I he Roman Forum , is veil 
■lb hit nolo lo Nirdini. 

(3) 1 hm givm tbo imcr lotion , u supplied hj ViKOOtl. 
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We may be surprised to read so flattering 
a tribute to so execrable a tyrant. Gregory 
the Great, who was then pope, lias also 
made honourable mention of him in his 
Epistles, which gives Gibbon occasion to 
say, (i) jthat " the joyful applause, with 
" which he salutes the fortune of the as- 
" sassiu, has sullied with indelible disgrace 
" the character of the saint. " But we 
should remember, (which Gibbon does not 
mention,) that his enormities had been 
confined to the eastern empire, whereas 
Italy seems to have been favoured by him. 
He wrote to Gregory, proposing an ortho 
dox confession of faith, acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Romish see, was very 
liberal to the Roman churches, and allowed 
the Pantheon to be converted to Christian 
purposes. All which must have been ex- 
tremely gratifying to a pope in the seventh 
century, and perhaps we in the nineteenth 
ought to make some allowance for his 
feelings. 

Marlianus, who wrote in the sixteenth 
century, says, that some letters were visi- 
ble in bis time on one side of the plinth , 

Ffibliy reeds in Die first lint pihsimujvi , in tlie eleventh 
HUESTAT19 , and in Llie ttrelfth tclcibtem. 
CijDwliDo.ndF.ll.c.i^. 
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but were so worn by age, that nothing 
could be made out. The pillar is Corinthian, 
of Greek marble, and fluted, sixty three 
palms (forty-six feet two inches) high. It 
stands upon a pyramid of eleven steps, and 
is probably much older than the time of 
Phocas. A pillar was erected in the Forum 
in honour of Claudius , who succeeded Gal- 
lienus, as Emperor. (1) The statue, which 
is stated to have been on the summit, may 
possibly have given place after the lapse of 
four centuries and a half to that of Phocas. 
The inscription only mentions the placing 
of the statue. 

On the declivity of the Capitol, and not 
far from this column, are three pillars, 
which are said to have belonged to the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Tonans. It is known from 
Suetonius, (a) that Augustus erected such 
a temple at the foot of the Capitol, upon 
occasion of one of the servants, who was 
preceding his litter, being struck with light- 
ning; but what is the evidence fur iden- 
tifying it with these remains, I do not know. 
The building of Augustus was restored by 
S. Severus and Caracalla ; and as we still 

(i)Tnb. Pdlfo.Cl.ud. j. 

{»; Auj.c. 19. 

1a * 
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read estitver upon ibe frieze, this certainly 
may be the same. The Temple of Jupiter 
Tonans was standing in the time of Hono- 
rius. (i)The pillars were till lately buried 
almost up to the capitals, but are now laid 
open to the bottom. They are of great size, 
being six palms ( four feet Tour inches ) in 
diameter, of white marble, Corinthian and 
fluted. Upon the lateral frieze there are 
several ornaments connected with sacrifices, 
such as the Albogalerus , or cap, which the 
Fiamen Dialis wore; the Secespita , or iron 
knife, with an ivory handle , used by the 
same priest; the Capedunculus, or dish; an 
axe, a hammer, the aquimi/iarium, or jug; 
the aspersorium, or instrument for sprink- 
ling the lust ral water: all of them used in 
the rites of Jupiter, (2) which may be 
another argument, that these remains are 
rightly named. There is a coin of Augustus, 
on the reverse of which is a portico with 
six pillars. The Lwo middle ones are wider 
apart than the rest ; and between them is a 
figure of Jupiter with the letters iov. tou. 
According to Nibby there were sis pillars 
in front, eight on each of the sides, and 

(!) C.haim, it VI. Com. Honor. 44. 
{2) There a* coin, which lm on out side »n elephant mid 
cuiu; on Ibe reverse bar of these Mend instruments. 
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four more in the Pronaos, in all Iwenty- 
four: but lie probably was not aware, that 
Vitravius says, that the Temple of Jupiter 
Tonans had a portico of thirty columns. 

Not fur from these remains are eight 
other pillars, which are commonly said to 
belong to the Temple of Concord. Sis of 
them are in front; the other two behind. 
On the architrave we read, 

SENATVS. POPVLVSQVE. ROMANVS 
ISCENDIO. CONSVMPTVM. REST1TVIT 

Scarcely any thing remains above the archi- 
trave : all that exists is of brick ; and 
there are arches in it over the interco- 
lumniations. We may regret the destruc- 
tion of this temple more particularly, 
because at no very distant period it was 
nearly perfect, and was wantonly destroyed. 
Poggio, who wrote in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, tells us, that the whole 
of the temple, with part of the portico, 
was burnt to make lime; and that the pil- 
lars were thrown down after he came to 
Rome. Andrea Fulvio relates the same 
story; and this may perhaps furnish ns with 
too true an insight into the cause of so ma- 
ny majestic edifices having entirely disap- 
peared. When this temple was restored, 
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after the fire, it was probably done In haste, 
and materials were employed in it which 
belonged to different buildings: for it has 
been observed, that neither the diameters 
of the pillars nor the intercolumniatiuns 
are equal. One of them has evidently been 
made up of fragments of two different pil- 
lars, so that the diameter is greater near 
the summit than it is in the middle. The 
two angular columns alone have plinths, 
and the bases are composed of Doric and 
Ionic mixed . They are of granite, and all 
of one piece, 6fty-nine palms (forty-three 
feet three inches) high: the bases and ca- 
pitals are of white marble , 

Now that it is so much the fashion with 
the Roman antiquaries to call into dispute 
the names which have been given to ancient 
Buildings , the Temple of Concord has been 
obliged to change its title, and it is conjec- 
tured to have been a Temple of Fortune. 
This goddess was certainly worshipped near 
thisspol, as appears from some verses at 
Pifeneste, in the Palazzo Baronale: 

Tu qusTurpeiocoldrii vlcinn Tononli, 
Yotorum vinde* semper Forlunn meorum. 

We know also from Zosimus, (i) that the 

(i) Lib. ii. c. 13. 
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Temple of Fortune was burnt in the time 
of Maxentius; and any repair made after- 
wards would be likely to be in bad taste, 
as this certainly was. So that it is by no 
means improbable that we should be justi- 
fied in altering the appellation of these 
remains; though there certainly was a Tem- 
ple of Concord not far from this spot, erec- 
ted first by Camillus,and restored or rebuilt 
by Tiberius: (1) and an excavation, made in 
1817, has claarly proved it to have stood 
more to the north, very near to the modern 
ascent to the Capitol . The Cella was disco- 
vered , and some inscriptions with the word 

Part of the church of SS. Cosmo and Da- 
miano (3) is ancient. It was perhaps not 
actually in the verge of the Forum, but 
near to it . The round vestibule is general- 
ly said to have belonged lo a Temple of Re- 
mus, but others have called it a temple of 
Quirinus. Livy mentions one having been 
erected by Papirius in 460 U. C. (3) and 

(1) Ovid. Fail. lib i. 6I7- etc. Sueton Tib. c. ao. 

(?) Thsse jainls are said lo hire been placed upon a pile 
to be burnt, lint Lie Ore spared them and consumed (lie execu- 
tioner!. There is an altar-piece is the Church of S. Gioianni 
dei Fbrenlini repKaenting thia story, and it is the only altar- 
piece in Rome painted by Salvalor Kola. 

(3) Lib. 1 c. 4G. 
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this may have been the Temple of Quiri- 
nus, which was burnt in 703 , and restored 
by Augustus: but it is stated to have bad 
seventy-six columns attached to it, which 
presents a greater idea of magnificence than 
seems to have belonged to this small Vesti- 
bule. Nibby thinks that the round part is 
not older than the time of Diocletian . It 
Was converted to the purpose of a Christian 
church by S. Felix IV. in 53o; repaired in 
689 by Sergius I.; mid again^n 780 by A- 
drian I., who added the bronze doors. Its 
present appearance however is very differ- 
ent from what it was during those periods: 
for the church being found extremely damp, 
on account of I lie great accumulation of soil 
outside, Urban VIII. raised the level of it; 
so that the present floor is about twenty 
feet higher than that of the ancient temple; 
and its duors of bronze, with the two pillars 
of porphyry, were formerly much lower 
down than they are now . The original le- 
vel may be seen by descending some steps 
near the altar. There is a curious echo in 
the vestibule 

Close to this church are some of the most 
remarkable remains in Rome, which till 
lately were always said to have belonged 
to the Temple of Peace. Good reasons, 
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however, are given for making us believe 
that this name lias been wrongly applied. 
It is certain , from Suetonius and from Jo- 
seplius, that Vespasian erected a magnifi- 
cent temple near the Forum, and conse- 
crated it to Peace. (1) But we also learn 
from Herodian, that the whole of it was 
consumed by fire in the reign of Com mud us. 
Proeopius tells us, that the ruins were lying 
on the ground in his time; nor is it likely 
that it was rebuilt subsequently: so that we 
can hardly imagine the present remains to 
belong to the building erected by Vespa- 
sian. It is more difficult to decide what we 
ought to call it. Nibby thinks that it is the 
Basilica of Constant! lie; and the existing 
remains certainly seem to have belonged to 
a Basilica rather than to a Temple. They 
are in bad taste, and not unlike the other 
edifices of the age of Cons Un tine. A small 
portion only of the original building re- 
mains: but the parts of it are on a prodi- 
gious scale. It consists of three very large 
arches, each about seventy-five feet across. 
We should consider these in the present 
day as a side aisle , or as three lateral cha- 
pels. The rest of the building has disap- 

(i) Du Cbunl, IP hi" feleram Romanorum Beligio, p. 5, 
has engMYid two coim, which reurewut the Temple of Ptux. 
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peared ; but the plan may be made out, and 
it seems lo have consisted of a nave, with 
an aisle on each side: these were divided 
from each other by eight pillars of white 
marble, four of which stood against the 
pierswbich divide these arches. One of them 
may still be seen in Rome, it being thai very 
beautiful pillar which stands in front of St. 
Maria Maggiore. It was removed from its 
original place by Paul V. and measures 
sixty-four palms ( furty-seven feet ) in 
height. Nothing gives us a grealer idea of 
the splendor of the structure, than the vast 
and elegant proportions of this column: and 
if we are really to assign the building to the 
d;iys of Constantiue, ve must suppose, that 
the eight pillars came from some edifice 
which had been erected at an earlier period. 
The middle arch of the three is recessed 
farther back; and each of the others has two 
rows of windows, with three in each row. 
The cieling of all of them was ornamented 
with stucco, much of which still remains. 
It is calculated that the whole length of the 
temple was 3s6 feet, and the width aao. 
Recent excavations have proved the en- 
trance to have been on the side facing 
Mount Avenliue. 

Beyond this are the ruins of the Temple 
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of Venus and Rome. We see here two cha- 
pels, joining each other by the semicircu- 
lar tribunes; and this is all that now re- 
mains , though when the building was en- 
tire it w: s extremely magnificent. This tem- 
ple bad the singular honour of having an 
emperor for its architect; as Hadrian himself, 
who was fond of ibis study, drew out a plan 
of it, and submitted it to Apollodorus, who 
had distinguished himself so much in the 
reign of Trajan by building the Forum of 
that emperor , and the bridge over the Da- 
nube. Hadriiin was fund of all the fine arts, 
ami fancied himself a great proficient in 
them. We know that he amused himself 
with painting and sculpture; and Aurelius 
Victor is complaisant enough to compare 
him to Polyclelus and Eupbranor. Apollo- 
dorus had reason to lament his having an 
emperor fur a rival; for as he was not so 
good a courtier as Aurelius Victor, be did 
not much praise his master's taste m the 
plan of this temple; and having offended 
him by a furmer expression of his opinion, 
for which he was at this time living in exile, 
he was punished with death. (1) The tem- 
ple was surrounded by a portico, and the 



(1; Dlo.lib.Ui*. 
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whole length was 730 palms, (535 feet,) 
the width 437 palms, (3ai feet.) Prudeii- 
tius also mentions it: 

At sacrum rttonart viaoi mogitibai anta 
Dtlubrum Rome, colli ur uam sanguine el ipsa 
More Dm, noroenque loci ecu nuroen habelur: 
Altfoe Urbil Venerisque pari M culoune toll tint 
'famuli: rimul gemiuia adolcntur Ibura Deabni. 

Conlr. Sym i. 118. 

It may be seen on coins of Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius. The people of Smyrna were 
the first who erected a temple to Hume, 
V. C. 55g. (1) Some antiquaries have pre- 
ferred calling these ruins the Temple of the 
Sun and Moon, or of Isis and Serapis. 

Between the Forum Roman um and that 
of Trajan there were two others, those of 
Augustus and of Nerva . The latter was be- 
gun by Domitian, and finished by Nerva; 
and from its communicating with the two 
others was called Transitorium, or Per- 
vium. Part of the wall which bounded this 
still remains, of a great height, and about 
i44 paces long. It is composed of square 
masses of freestone, very large, without 
any cement, and it is extraordinary, that 
it is not carried in a straight line, but makes 
three or four angles, as ifsome buildings 

COlie. An. lib. It. c. 56. 
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bad interfered with its direction. There is 
an arch in it called L' Arco de' Pantani, 
and this also is irregularly built, as tb e sides 
of il are not at right angles, but oblique. 
It seems to be at least half buried by the 
accumulation of soil. 

Close to this arch are some remains of 
the temple erected in honour of Nerva , by 
Trajan . Others have called it the temple 
erected to Mars Ultnr by Augustus in con- 
sequence of a vow, which he made in the 
campaign against Brutus and Cassius. Ye- 
uuti says that there was formerly this in- 
scription on the architrave. 

IMP. WERVA. C*ESAB. AVG. PONT1P 



Pliny mentions a temple to Nerva in his 
Panegyric, and it is said to have been one 
of the most magnificent in Rome . At pre- 
sent nothing remains but three pillars and 
a pilaster of the Portico, which looked 
toward the Forum Rumanum. These pil- 
lars are Corinthian, of Parian marble, fifty 
four feet and a half high. The architrave, 
which is supported by them , in handsome- 
ly ornamented ■ The monastery of the 
Munziatina is built immediately behind 
these pillars, and a high brick tower be- 
longing to it rises over them. 
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Not far from this, and nearer to the Fo- 
rum Romaiium, is a still more beautiful 
fragment, consisting of two columns sup- 
porting a magnificent architrave, which are 
supposed lo have belonged to a Temple of 
Minerva. The pillars are Corinthian , eleven 
feet iu circumference, and calculated to he 
thirty-one in height, but more than half of 
them is buried. The frieze is very rich, 
containing bas-reliefs characteristic of Mi- 
nerva , of very good workmanship. Above 
this is an attic story, which has suffered 
considerably, but a figure of Minerva in the 
middle of it is tolerably perfect. This may 
be the temple mentioned by Pliny, (i) 
" when t he Forum was dedicated , which is 
" called Pervium, in which a loftier and 
" more magnificent temple is erected to 
" Minerva. " 

TRIUMPHAL ARCHES. 

Pliny calls the Triumphal Arch a new in- 
vention; not that such arches were unknown 
before the time of Vespasian, but because 
they were of much meaner materials and 
unornameiited. Romulus is said to have had 

£0 Lib. Tii. c. j3. 
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one of brick; and Blondus, an antiquary of 
the fifteenth century, says, that the remains 
of it fell dowu in his time. It is known that 
an Arch of Fabius, who defeated the Al- 
Iobroges, stood at that angle of the Forum 
where the Via Sacra entered it. AH those 
which still remain, or of which the siiua- 
tions are known, were placed in the way, 
along which the triumphal processions pas- 
sed to the Capitol, (i) -It seems probable, 
however, that sometimes temporary arches 
were erected during the triumph , and the 
more durable ones afterwards. (2) 

ARCH OF JANUS 

This, which is the most [ancient now 
remaining , was probably not a Triumphal 
Arch. It is the only one of the kind iuRoine, 
and perhaps ought to be called simply a 
Janus j for this was the name of all those 
arches which had passages through them 
both ways; that is, where there were two 

[1) A writer in I ha Quarterly Rtriew, f¥oI.«yiii. p. 3i4,) 
gives bi a reason for doubling this assertion, that triumphal 
archesaretohefound atSusa and Aoste. Thi« is quite true; 
and.l beg to assure the Rotiewer, ihat 1 really did not cou 
ceiva the triumphal piocesaioua in' Rome to bare passed W 
S:ua and Aosle. 

{a) Vide Cliudian. d« VI Cons. Honor. Sal. 
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arches culling each other at right angles' 
Thus, Suetonius says of Domitian, {i) "He 
" erected a great many Jani, and arches 
" with cars and triumphal insignia , in dif- 
" ferent quarters of the city. " The Tern- 
pie of Janus itself was probably on this plan. 
The first was built by Numa (a). Plutarch 
calls it, v£wc SiCupos, « two-gated temple; 
and Servius has the following passage, at 
jEn. vii. 607. " Numa Pompilius erected 
" this sanctuary, (the Temple of Janus,) 
" near, the bottom of the Argiletus , by the 
" Theatre of Marcellus: it consisted of two 
" very small temples. There were two, on 
" account of Janus having two faces. Af- 
" terwards, when Falerh, a Tuscan city, 
" was taken, an image of Janus with fonr 
" fronts was found; in consequence of which, 
" thatwhich Numa had finished was remov- 
" ed to the Forum Transitorium , and one 
** temple was built with four gates. " The 
words of Servius seem to show, that the 
building erected by Numa was not fur from 
the present Arch of Janus. It is ornamented 
with twelve niches on each side; and on the 
east and west they are all deep enough to 

(1) C. i3. VidlOriit. Fut, lib. i. i5j. 
(»J Lit, lib. i.e. 19. 
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have Contained statues. On the other sides, 
only four are of that depth. Varro (3) says, 
that Janus had twelve altars dedicated to 
him , one for each month of the year. Some 
have imagined, that the twelve niches on 
each side of this arch relate to this custom ; 
and appeal to the etymology a? Janus, which 
lliey say is synonymous with Tempus. 

Not much is known as to the date or pur' 
pose of thisurch. There is reason to believe 
that it was made use of by the bankers and 
money-changers;and Horace alludes to this, 
or a similar building, when he says, 

Ad mtJi u rf,ll« cit. Sit. ii. 3 , 18. 

And, 

PenloMtT Epiit. i. i , 54. 

The Greek marble, of which it is built, 
brings the date down to the end of the He- 
public, as tlits material did not begin to 
be used till that time. Each side is seventy- 
seven feet long. The lower part has only 
been lately brought to light from the soil, 
which had accumulated round it. The brick- 
work at the top is the work of the middle 
ages, when it was fortified by the Frangi- 

(l)Lib.iT, 
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pani family. Much of the demolition of the 
ancient buildings in Rome is to be attribut- 
ed to the dissensions of great families , 
on which occasions these relics were seized 
upon, as places of defence. During the resi- 
dence of the Popes at Avignon , in the four- 
teenth century , the Colonna and Orsini 
families contributed not a little to this de- 
struction. 

The spot on which the arch stands for- 
cibly reminds us of former times; no where 
in Rome is there a greater appearance of 
desolation and decay. The ground points 
out, by its irregular surface, that many 
buildings are buried under it. The Cloaca 
Maxima may be seen close by, passing un- 
der the stupendous arch which covers it; 
other water also flows into it, which oc- 
casionally inundates the arch itself, and 
which probably formed the Lake of Julur- 
na. That there was always water iu this 
neighbourhood, we learn from several pas- 
sages in ancient authors. Tibullus, lib. ii. 
el. 5. 

At qn» Vdriri rt[;io jatet , irt wlebnt 
Eiiguua puUa jut ioda liuler aqua. 

Ovid, Fast. vi. 4o5. 

Qua Ytlubri sclent in Circum ducere porous, 
Hil prater ulin* cruisnr[ue ciuna. fiiit. 
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Even the ancient name of Velabrum is pru- 
served in the Church of S. Giorgio in Velu- 
bro, which is not far off. 

I am not aware of any other church in 
Rome being dedicated to this saint; and 

England, a little digression mav be allowed 
as to his history. The sarcastic remark of 
Gibbon will he familiar to most readers, 
that " the infamous George of Cappadociu 
" has been transformed into the renown - 
" ed St. George of England, the patron of 
" arms, of chivalry , and of the garter " (i). 
This transformation , as Gibbon himself 
acknowledges in a note, is not absolutely 
certain ; but it suited his purpose to assert it 
in the text. The Roman Catholics positively 
deny it; and apparently upon good grounds. 
George of Cappadocia was an Arian, and 
set up by the A ruins as Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, in opposition to Atbanaaini; he was 
put to death by the populace, in the reign 
of Julian A. D. 36 1 ; and the authentic ac- 
counts (2) which we have of his life, make it 
as improbable that his real history should 
be forgotten as that the great opponent of 

to a aJ. 

[3, Gibbon refer* .is to Ammiapus, isii. II. Greg. Sn. 
Oral. II. BpinbMlfnf, Hunt, jfi; 
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the Catholics should be converted into a 
Catholic Suiut. It is therefore asserted, that 
the person who obtained such distinguished 
worship in the east, was wholly different 
from the George of Cappadocia. A church 
was erected to him as early as in the reign 
of Justinian: and the church, which led 
to this digression, is said to be as old as 
the fourth century, or more probably the 
eighth. Clotilda, the wife of Clovis, dedicated 
an altar to biro, in France, at the end of 
the fifth century. He is said to have suffered 
martyrdom in the reign of Garinus or Dio- 
cletian. His name soon became as celebrated 
in the west as in the east; but I have not 
been able to discover what gave him the 
rank of tutelary saint in England. Gibbon 
says, that it is to be traced to the Cru- 
sades. As for the pictures, which represent 
him combating a dragon in defence of a 
virgin, they are undoubtedly ancient (i); 
and JSaronius tells us, that they contain an 
Lillegorical description of his rescuing pro- 
vinces and cities, which were in distress, 
and his subduing the arts of the devil. The 
spurious Acts of St. George transform Alex- 

(I, ElUrbim mention! a picture of CoiHhntine with ■ 
drugnn traualUed under his feci. Vitn Conit. lib. ili. c. 3. 
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andria into a princess, and Athanasius into 
a magician. But we must return from this 
digression. 

ARCH OF DRUSUS. 

If the arch , which stands a little within 
the Porta S. Scbasliano, is properly ascrib- 
ed to Nero Claudius Drusus, father of the 
Emperor Claudius, this is the oldest tri- 
umphal arch in Rome; hut, at the lime of 
its erection , it was beyond the circuit of the 
walls. It is always called I' Arco di Druso; 
and we learn from Suetonius, (1) that all 
arch of marble was creeled to Drusus in the 
Appian way, which agrees with the situa- 
tion of the arch in question . There are also 
coins of Claudius , on which we find an arch 
similar to this; and P. VicLor and S. Rufus 
place an Arch of Drusus in the region of 
the Porta Capena. Some antiquaries, on the 
other band , have supposed that it Was built 
by Caracalla, for the purpose of convey ng 
the Aqua Martia to his baths; and as iliere 
is a channel for water 011 the top, and re- 
mains of other arches may be observed in a 
line with this, the conjecture is not without 

(1) Cl.oJ.e. 1. 
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good foundations. But we shall probably 
arrive at the truth by uniting the two opi- 
nions. The arch may have been erected in 
commemoration oftbe Triumph of Drusua, 
and it may subsequently have been made 
use of to carry on the line of an aquaduct. 
Its architeclnre presents no particular beau- 
ty. It consists of only one archway; and on 
the side facing the gate there are two pillars 
of African or Chian marble of the Compo- 
site order. The coin, mentioned above, 
represents four such pillars on one side, and. 
an equestrian statue, with two trophies, on 
the top. 

ARCH OF TITUS 

This stands at the foot of the Palatine 
Hill, on the road leading from the Colos- 
seum to the Forum. It is reckoned one of 
the most beautiful models of architecture 
which remain, though it has suffered more 
than some of the other arches; (i) nor was 
it so large, consisting only of one archway. 
The white marble, with which the whole 
is cased, is become quite black with age. It 

(i) Since tliefii-it cdilionof thii voik appeared I lie Arch 
of i'ilii* has hern lalea down, and put up again. The [larts 
which -tic lost have been restored in Travertine atone. 
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is generally quoted as being the most an- 
cient building in which the Composite order 
is found; but we have already observed it 
upon the Arch of Drusus; and Pocock, in 
his Travels, (i) mentions a temple at Me- 
lasso, (anciently Mylasa,) in Caria, where 
the six pill are of the portico are Composite. 
His engraving clearly represents them as 
such; and since the temple was built in 
honour of Augustus and Rome, as is proved 
by the inscription still remaining , we have 
here an earlier specimen than the Arch of 
Titus , by upwards of half a century . If the 
Composite is rightly called the Rom;m 
order, it is singular that the earliest known 
specimen of it should be in a Greek city; 
and we may remark, as a singular circum- 
stance, its not being found in the Colosseum, 
also built by Titus, which consists of four 
stories, and where the three first are suc- 
cessively Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. It 
might have been expected, that the fourth 
would have been Composite, in order to 
continue the variety , but this also is Co- 
rinthian, as well as the one below it. It 
should be mentioned, however, that when 
we speak of the Composite order, we are 

(0 Vol. ii. P . Si. 
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using a term not recognise J by the ancients. 
Vitruvius does not make a fifth order of it, 
and only notices the variety in the capital, 
■which he says is composed of the Doric, 
Ionic , and Corinthian . The shaft and other 
parts are not characterized by him as having 
any thing peculiar; and, in the same way, 
he considers the Corinthian capital as made 
up of the Doric and Ionic . Seriio is the first 
writer who treats of the Composite as a fifth 
order; and he founds his remarks upon this 
arch, the two of Septimius Severus, the 
Baths of Diocletian, Temple of Bacchus, etc. 

This arch was erected by the senate and 
people of Rome to commemorate the tri- 
umph which followed the taking of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. The inscription is briefly 
this, 

SEHATVS POPVLVSQUE ROMANVS 
D1VO TITO DIVI VESPASIAN1 F 
VESPASIANO AOGUSTO 

From the epithet of Divtts, applied to Ti- 
tus, we learn, that it was not erected till 
after his death: which is also proved by the 
Apotheosis of the emperor, represented on 
the roof of the arch, under the figure of a 
man sitting upon an eagle. This inscription 
is on the side facing the Colosseum. On the 
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opposite front, the attic and cornice are 
completely defaced; and the base of one of 
the pillars is the only ornament remaining 
on that side; the following inscription is 
stated (r) to have been found not far ofF, 
and may possibly have stood upon this side. 
In that case we should learn something 
more certain as to the time of the arch 
being erected. 

IMP. TITO. CAKSAIU. MVI. VGSPASIANI. F 
VESPASIANO. AUG. PONTIFICI. MAXIMO 
TRIB. POT. X. IMP. XVII. COS. VIII. P. P 

QVOD. PRABCEPTIS. PATRIS. COSSILIISQVE. ET 



Some of the vessels, which belonged lo the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and which were car- 
ried in the triumphal procession , appear in 
the bas-reliefs on the interior sides of the 
arch. There is also the emperor himself in 

(i) By L. Fanno, lib. ii. c. 19: but it is given mora 
correclly by Gruter, p. ccilir. ti. 6.Gruier, howeeer.did not 
know where it was lo he found. Stalker luipecled it lo be 1 
forgery of Onufrio Panyinio. 
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a ear, drawn by four horses, attended by 
senators, crowned with laurel. 

A Dissertation was written upon lliese 
bas-reliefs byRealand, intitled, " De Spoliis 
" Templi Hierosolymitani in Arcu Titiano, 
" Traj . ad Rhen. 1716, " in wbicli are 
given engravings of the Arcb, and the fi- 
gures carved upon it. The treatise is full 
of Rabbinical learning, and maybe inter- 
esting to the admirers of that study: but I 
shall only select from it a few remarks, 
which relate immediately to the sculptures 
upon the Arch. 

Josephus (]) says, that the golden table, 
golden candlestick, the book of the law, and 
other spoils, were carried in the triumph. 
Those which can be recognised upon the 
Arch are the candlestick, the table, the 
vessel of incense, and two trumpets. Reland 
tells us that he employed Antony Twyman, 
an Englishman, to measure the bas-reliefs 
for him, and that the candlestick, including 
the base, was two feet nine inches (English) 
in height. The breadth of the base and of 
the branches at top is exactly the same, 
each being two feet . This however can of 
course give us no measure of the height of 

£0 De Wlo JuJ. lib. vii. o. s. 
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the candlestick itself. We may observe, that 
all the branches rise to the same height , so 
as to form a straight line at top; and the two 
exterior branches are not similar in their 
ornaments . With respect to these orna- 
ments, and the form of Lhe candlestick istelf, 
descriptions are to be found in Ri.bbmical 

cient gems and upon a lamp, engraving of 
which may be seen in Keland's work. 

The account, with which we are most 
familiar, is tbut given in Exodus xxv. 3 1-36, 
We there find mention of three different 
ornaments, bowls, kuops, and flowers. Jo- 
sephus (1) describes them thus, irsKii'vrpzi $% 

s^o^hoi'tx Si ttkvtx. In this passage, the 
xfivz are what our translators have called 
flowers; and in the Septuagint ihey are also 
called Kpfva. The xptvmptS'ia are the cups, or 
bowls, and the falatoi are the knops, called 
by the Septuagint irpztpvTwtc. Keland calls 
the latter mala, apples;aud supposes, that 
they were intended for the inula punica, 
or pomegranates. From the Greek term 
used by Joseplius and the Seventy we might 
be led to imagine, that the Iljwers were 

{1} Anliq. lib. 111. c. G. 
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meant for lilies; but Reland conjectures 
lliem to be the flowers of the pomegranate- 
In the bos-reliefs the three ornaments 
always join each other, the apple in the 
middle, and the cup and the flower sur- 
rounding the top and bottom of it ; so that 
we may naturally suppose the flower to have 
belonged to the fruit. Maimonides infurms 
us, that the cups were like Alexandrian 
cups, narrow at the bottom and broad at 
the mouth, in short, like modern saucers, 
and so they appear upon the arch. The same 
author says, thai the kuops were like Cretan 
apples, it) shape like an egg, anil broad from 
each extremity. The flowers he compares 
to those in the capitals of pillars, or to a 
dish , the lips of which arc bent outwards. 

The table represented on the arch does 
not answer so well to the descriptions, 
which we have of it. The account is to be 
found in Exodus xxv. 23, etc. At verse 16, 
mention is made of rings at the feet fur the 
purpose of carrying it: these are not in the 
figure. Josephus ( 1) says, that the legs were 
finished exactly, (rs/i&w irttpTiaftivoi ,) for 
the lower half; and that the upper half of 
them was square. This does not appear from 

CO Antiq. lib. lil.e. 6. 
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the bas-reliefs, but it is possible, that the 
edges have been rounded off by time. There 
are two vessels upon the table. 

According to the Book of Numbers , x. a, 
there were to be two trumpets made of sil- 
ver, of which a farther description may be 
seen in Josephus (1). Two trumpets appear 
upon the arch; and this is all which is wor- 
thy of notice, as to the form of the different 
vessels. 

It may be disputed , whether the vessels 
of the Temple , which were carried away by 
Titus, were the same which had been taken 
to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, upwards 
of Coo years before, and brought back to 
Jerusalem at the restoration of the Jews, (a) 
AntiochusEpiplianes certainly carried them 
away, A. C. 170, (3) and it appears that 
new vessels were placed in the Temple in 
their room. (4) The fate of the spoils which 
were carried in triumph by Titus, is rather 
interesting. We ran trace their history 
down to a late p'eriod, bat what finally be- 
came of them can perhaps never he ascer- 

(1) Antiq. lib. iii. c. 11. 

fa) See. a Kiii-i, i5. ; a Cliroo. 35.; Jec 53.; Ezrs, i .; 
. Mtc.l.tt. 

(3) Mm. i. «, n. 

(4) Mac. ir. 49- 
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tained. Josephus says, (i) that tbe veil and 
books of the law were placed in the Palace 
at Rome, and the candlestick and other 
spoils were kept in the Temple of Peace, (a) 
Mention is made of the golden fillet being 
seen in the time of Hadrian. When the Tem- 
ple of Peace was burnt, in the reign of Com- 
modus, these treasures were not destroyed; for 
Anastasius, where he relates that Genseric 
entered Romeon the third day after the flight 
of Maximus, and carried off a great deal of 
treasure to Africa, says, that amongst the 
spoil were the Hebrew vessels which Titus 
had brought from Jerusalem . (3) He states 
farther, that Belisarius, after conquering 
the Vandals , returned to Constantinople 
with great treasures , among which were the 
Jewish vessels which Titus had brought to 
Rome, and Genseric had carried to Africa . 
This was in tbe year 5ao. Procopius con- 
firms this account, (4) and adds, that a Jew, 
who saw them, told an acquaintance of the 

(i) De bell" Jnd. lib. vii. c. 5. 

(ij The Ark of tl>e Covemnt is said to be [.reserved in 
tbe CLiiirch of S. John Lateran: but it does uot appear from 
Jiiseuhus. Iliat i( was ever carried lo Rnme. 

[3] 1 give ihil on Ihe aalhority of Relnmi, but 1 have 
mot myself been nbli: tr> fiinl Use (.iiii-gc in Auaslasius. IN'ice- 
^Iji.vn- nvniimi^ il, lik XV. c. rr. 

(4; Lib. ii.e. y 
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emperor, lliat it would not be advisable to 
carry them to the palace at Constantinople, 
as they could not remain any where else but 
where Solomon had placed them. This he 
said was the reason why Genseric bad taken 
the palace at Rome, and the Roman army 
bad in turn taken that of the Vandals. 
When this was reported to the emperor, be 
was alarmed, and sent the whole of them 
immediately to the Christian churches at 
Jerusalem. 

We have mention of some more of the 
Jewish spoils in another passage of Proco- 
pius, where he says, that the F ranks carried 
on the siege of Carcassio (Carcassonne) with 
great eagerness, because they understood 
that the royal treasure was there which 
Alaric had carried off when he plundered 
Rome; among which were the treasures of 
King Solomon, and the spoil taken by the 
Romans from Jerusalem. 

Beside these bas-reliefs, there are others 
in the frieze, which represent the proces- 
sion of a sacrifice. Over the Arch there is 
a hollow chamber, which does not seem 
to have had any particular use, except to 
lighten the building. Till the time of Sex t us 
IV. the bas-reliefs were not visible, so much 
had the soil accumulated, and buried the 
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Arch . That pope ordered it to he excavated; 
and there is now a clear passage under the 
Arch at the level of the ancient pavement , 
if not upon the ancient pavement itself. 

I have seen it stated, hut cannot vouch 
for the truth of the story, that the Jews will 
not pass under this Arch; but that if they 
want to go that road, they walk by the 
side of it. (1) 

ARCH OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. 
(In the Forum.) 

This Arch stands at the foot of the Ca- 
pitol, and was at the north-west angle of 
the ancient Forum . It is of white marble , 
and consists of one large arch , with a smal- 
ler one on each side , with a lateral com- 
munication from one to the other. Beside 
the bas-reliefs on each front, St is ornament- 
ed with eight fluted Composite pillars; and 
it may he observed, that here, as in most 
ancient buildings , the roses upon the in- 
terior of the arch are all different, It ap- 
pears that formerly there was a chariot on 
the top: for coins exist, on one side of which 

[,) The only mthnnlf »bicb I recollect (I pmwt ii 
Had. 0.311*1, ia hw Novel o! Coiiune. 
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is a head of Caracalla , with antoiusvs pivs 
avg pont tr P. vii., and on the other is an 
arch, bearing the inscription, arcvs avgg 
sc, and surmounted by a car, with two per- 
sona ill it , drawn by six horses: on each 
side is a figure on horseback, followed by 
one on foot . On another coin we have a sin- 
gular mixture of Greek and Latin in the 
inscription, which is thus, ATT. k. m. avp. 
cevh. AWTflNEiNfic. Ayr. On the reverse there 
is an arch , and arcvs avgg sc as before . In 
one of the sides is a staircase of fifty steps, 
leading to the top.. 

The Arch was erected in honour of Sep- 
timius Severus and his two sons, Caracalla 
and Geta , to commemorate two triumphs 
over The Partisans. We know from history, 
that he made two expeditions into the East: 
the first in io5, when he conquered King 
Vologeses ; the second in 1 99 , when he took 
Ctesiphon, and the treasures of King Arta- 
banus. The circumstance of his being twice 
sliled particvs in the inscription , seems to 
point out two expeditions and two triumphs. 
Spartian tells us distinctly, that he triumph- 
ed after the first expedition, but refused 
the honour the second time, because he had 
the gout. His son triumphed in his stead; 
an J it was upon this occasion that [he Arch 
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was erected; or perhaps it was deferred till 
the year ao5, when the Lttdi Saeculares, 
were celebrated. The same inscription is 
placed on each front. 

It has been mentioned, that the Arch 
was erected to the emperor's two sons, as 
well as to himself: but it will be observed, 
that the name of the eldest alone occurs in 
the inscription. He is there styled M. Aure- 
Uus Antoninus; the nickname ofCaracalla 
or Caracallus having been given him as a 
term of reproach , and scarcely used till 
after his death (i). The name of Gela bus 
evidently been erased, which was done 
when he was put to death by order of his 
brother Garaca 11a in the year a 1 3. The usual 
method of affixing these inscriptions was, 
first, to cut the letters in the stone, and 
then to fasten in other letters, which were 
cast in metal. The metallic letters have 
been carried off from this inscription , as 
from almost every other; but from this very 
circumstance we are able to make out the 
fact, that in the seventh line there were 
once different words from wtait now appear. 
The inscription in this line is optimis. 
fobtissimisq. principibus: but the marble is 

(ij Vide Din. lib. liirii. Eustb. In Ojrou. mUp, 31 4- 
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depressed along the whole line, which 
shows, that something had been cut away, 
and the holes, in which the iirst metallic 
letters were fixed, still remain. By tracing 
these holes, it is conjectured, that the ori- 
ginal inscription in this line was p. SBPTIHJO. 
getae. nobilissimo. cae sari. opt. and at the 
end of the preceding line p. p has been sub- 
stituted for et. The naval ornaments denote 
the means taken by Severus to transport 
his men down the Euphrates, Tigris, and 
rivers of Adiabene. 

Descriptions of this arch may be found 
in Winfcetmaiin , and Serlio: (1) but the 
fullest account is by Joseph Maria Suaresius, 
(Romae 1676), from whose work I have 
extracted a f^w observations to illustrate 
the bas-reliefs. 

I will suppose a person to approach the 
Arch from the Colosseum; and that he first 
looks at the bas-reliefs on his left hand. 
These relate to the first expedition of Se- 
verus, A. D. 'y5; in the course of which he 
routed King Vologeses , took Carrha , and 
went against the Adiabeni or Osrhoeni. 
In the upper part of the piece Severus ha- 
rangues his soldiers; below him the Romans 

(1) Lib. iii.de Architect, 
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are slaying the Partisans, and at the bottom 
the city of Carrha is taken. On the right 
the siege of Niaibis is raised, and Vologeses 
flies on horseback. 

The bas-reliefs on the right relate to the 
year 196, when Sever us was still in the 
East. Above are represented Severus, and 
the King of Armenia, who is admitted to 
his" friendship. In the middle, Abgarus , 
King of the Adiabeni or Osrhoeui, offers the 
assistance of troops ; and at the bottom the 
Romans apply the battering ram to tbe 
capital of the Atreni. 

On the other side of the Arch (facing the 
Capitol ) the bas-reliefs on a person's right 
band relate to the emperor's second expe- 
dition in 199. In the upper part he is 
haranguing bis men, and sending out com- 
manders. At the bottom he again besieges 
Atra , and the inhabitants are holding out 
their bands to him. In the corner is a ma- 
chine, called Catarrhacta , for letting out 
water, which is described by Ctesar. (1) 

The remaining compartment contains the 
affairs of the year 201. In the upper row the 
Euphrates is crossed, and Ctesiphon taken. 
In the second two chiefs kneel down before 

(i)DeBello Civili, llb.ii. 
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the emperor, which denotes the submission 
of Arabia. At the bottom, the Tigris is cros- 
sed; Seleucia is taken, and Artabanus Hies. 

The bas-reliefs, which are under these 
several compartments , represent the trea- 
sures and captives led in triumph. The whole 
series is in an indifferent style of sculpture, 
and presents but a poor idea of the state of 
the arts at that time. 

This Arch was formerly buried for nearly 
half its height. Leo X. ordered some exca- 
vations under the direction of H. Angelo. 
They were undertaken a second time in 
i5G3, but soon filled up again: Nsrdini 
witnessed the failure of a similar attempt 
in the Pontificate of Gregory XV: and the 
pope Pius VII. laid the arch open to the bot- 
tom in 1S04, at which time the pavement 
of the ancient Clivus Asyli was discovered . 

ARCH OF S. SEVERUS, 
(in Foro Boario. ) 

This stands very near to the Arch of 
Janus, and one side of it joins on to the 
ancient Church of S. Georgio in Velahro; so 
that many of the ornaments cannot now be 
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seen, being buried in llie wall of the Church. 
It is smill: and was erected, as liie inscrip- 
tion stales, by tlie merciiants and bankers 
of tlie Forum Boarium, to S. Severus, his 
wife Julia, and hisaoil Caracalla. The exist- 
ence of this Arch probably points out 
where the triumphal processions passed, as 
we know that they went through this Forum 
on their wiiy to the Circus Maxim us; (i) 
and these Arches were generally erected on 
the line of their march. We may observe 
here, as in the larger Arch to the same em- 
peror, that the name of Geta has been erased 
from the inscription. It occurred in the 
fifth and eighth lines. In the fifth, where 
we now read fortissimo, felicissimoque. prin- 
cipi. et. P. p. procos, we may conjecture, 
that there was formerly et. p. septiihio. 
getae . nobilissimo. caesari : and in the 
eighth, instead of et. p. sbptimii. getae. 
hobilissimi. caesaris, there has been substi- 
tuted PAUTHICI. MAXIMI. BRITANNIC!. MAX I MI. 

Independent of the marble bearing marks 
of the alteration, we may demonstrate, that 
the latter line must have been a subsequent 
addition, as Caracalla did not assume the 
name of parthicvs till long after his father's 

(i) SiicIdu. J. On c. 3 ? . 
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death, (r) From the expression nun, pot. 
xn. this arch seems to have been built ill 
the year following lhe other, where we read 

TRIB. POT. XI' 

Some bas-reliefs may be observed upon 
the arch , and every part of it is loaded 
with ornaments in a very rich style. The 
capitals of the pilasters are Composite. In 
front is a sacrifice, in which are the figures 
of Severus and Caracalla: that of Geta has 
been defaced. Under the archway the same 
thing may be observed. On the side facing 
the Arch of Janus i3 a plough drawn by a 
a bull and a cow, which is known to indi- 
cate the founding of a colony, and perhaps 
alluded to the tradition of Romulus having 

Belvoni's Travels, p. 106, there is Ibis inscription, 
token from a granite quarry in Egypt: 



where lhe letters wi 111 » line under llietn Ere Jotted; hy which 
1 presume, that we are to understand, that they have been 
partly erased . The governor of Egypt ill Ibc days or C«r«- 
calla wis doubt leu too good a courtier, not to follow the 
eianiple, which llie.iraj.ri™' [lims.lf li.nL set . Two statueinf 
Cradle and Geta were found at Tivoli, end on that of Geta 
was written Sii Geta BrVur Ji.m non sit vivut . There is an 
inscription at l'riene,le, fr, m which the name of the Emperor 
Commoihis baa been erastd according lo the decree nenlfnieil 
by Lampridins. 
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begun to trace out his infant city from this 
spot. It is engraved in Graevius, vol. iii. p. 
G09, and by Desgodetz, 

ARCH OF GALLIENUS. 

This is a small arch , and scarcely worth 
mentioning. The remains of it are not far 
from S. Maria Maggiore, a little to the right 
of the road leading to S. Croce. It is of 
freestone and of indifferent workmanship, 
without any sculpture or other decoration 
to attract attention. We learn from the in- 
scription, that it was raised to the Emperor 
Galliemis and Ins wife Salonina by M. Au- 
relius Victor, which would give it the date 
of about A. D. 3G0. The flattery and false- 
hood of the inscription have seldom been 
exceeded. 

GALLIC NO. C1.EHEKTISS1MO. PMNCJPI 
GVIVS. INVlCTi. V1P.TVS 
SOLA. PIGTATK. SVPEHATA. BST 
ET. SALOSINAE. SAHCTISSIIUB. AIT,. 
M. AVRBUVS. VICTOR 
DEUICATIS8UJV3 
KVMlSr. MAIESTATIQVB 
EOI1VM 

From an ancient inscription at Ferciitino 
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we learn that llie praenomen of Sulonina 
was Cornelia . Here also she is styled 
sANCTissiMA and her husband invictus. A 
chain still hangs from the middle of this 
arch, to which were suspended the keys of 
the Porta Salsicchia in Viterbo, which city 
was taken by the Romans A. X). iaoo. 

ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 

This stands at the foot of the Palatine 
Hill, very near the Colosseum, and was 
erected by the senate in honour of Constan- 
tino's victory over Maxentius. The buttle 
was fought beyond the Ponte Molle; but as 
the triumphal procession, after leaving the 
Circus Maxtmus, wound round the Palatine 
Hill, and so entered the Forum by the Via 
Sacra , it passed by the spot where this arch 
stands. The inscription alludes to the defeat 
of the tyrant; but the words instenctv 
niviMTATis in the third lino are supposed to 
have been added afterwards ; since the 
marble is there rather sunk in , and the 
holes for the bronze letters are confused. 
There ran be liLtle doubt, that the expres- 
sion referred to the miraculous appearance 
of a cross, which Constantine saw in the 
sky , while he was marching against Max en- 
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tius. Many persons have doubted the truth 
of this vision: hut Eusebius tells us, that 
he had heard the Emperor himself mention 
it. (i) Beside the inscription, we read on 
one side of the arch vons x and votis xs. 
on the other side sic x and sic xx. This was 
meant to express the Fata decennalia and 
vicennalia , or vows for ten and twenty 
years, which were offered op for the preserv- 
ation of the emperor and the empire. The 
origin of this custom we learn from Dio; (2) 
" Augustus, iu order to remove from the 
" Romans any suspicion of his looking to 
" the kingly power, took upon him the 
" imperial office only for ten years. When 
" this period had elapsed, another period 
" of fiveyears^ and when that was finished, 
" stiil another of five; after that a period 
« often years, and still another after that 
" were successively decreed to him ; so that 
" by a continuation of such decrees he held 
" the imperial power for his. whole life. 
" For which reason the later emperors al- 
■" so, although the power is conferred upon 
" them not for any limited time, but for 
" their whole life, celebrate a festival for 

(OVlta Conn. lib. i.e. i3. 
(9, Mb, Mi. 
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" its renewal every ten years ; and that is 
" the case at present. " (Dio wrote in the 
middle of the third century.) We frequen- 
tly, find on coins vot. x. xx. xxx. xxxx. and 
oil one of Goustantine himself is vot. xx. 
Euscbius alsu gives us a particular account 
of Constant i lie celebrating the Decennalian 
festival, when he had completed the first 
ten years of his reign, (f) and other festi- 
vals upon the completion of the twentieth 
and thirtieth years. 

The building consists of one large arch, 
with asmaller one on each side; and is or- 
namented with eight Corinthian pillars of 
Giallo antico , with a statue over each. 
There is a staircase leading to the top; and 
the compartment , in which it is construct- 
ed , is thicker than the corresponding one. 
It may be remarked also, that the two 
smaller arches are not exactly of the same 
width . The chamber , to which the staircase 
leads, is filled with fragments of marble, 
which have probably lain there since the 
arch was first erected. A great difference 
will be perceived in the workmanship of 
the bas-reliefs ; which is to be explained by 
this circumstance; that many of them came 

(i) Vita Const, lib. i. c. 48. 

■ 4 
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from an Arch of Trajan, which stood in 
his Forum. That we may be able to com- 
pare the state of the arts at the two different 
periods, it will be well first to distinguish 
accurately what parts belong to each. The 
eight pillars already mentioned, and the 
statues over them, came from the Arch of 
Trajan; so did eighteen of the bas-reliefs; 
viz. the ten, which are in the attic story, 
and eight of the round medallions. All the 
rest are of the age of Constantino ; and by 
comparing one set with the other , we may 
perceive how greatly the arts had been 
deteriorated since the lime of Trajan. In- 
deed no more convincing proof could be 
given of the degeneracy of the arts in the 
time of CousLantine, than his being obliged 
to adopt the productions or a former period: 
unless we suppose , that the hurry was so 
great to finish the structure in time for the 
triumph, that they could not wait fur any 
work to be executed ou purpose. The ac- 
count given by Eusebius certainly seems to 
imply, that the triumphal entry followed 
very close upon the victory: (i) and yet 
there are grounds for supposing , that the 
arch was not erected till a later period. 

(0 ViU Coiut. lib. i.e.39- 
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One argument is taken from the epithet of 
maximvs, which we find in the inscription, 
unci which Constantine is said not to have 
assumed till the latter part of his reign, (i) 
By thus transferring the ornaments of one 
arch to the other, we find the victories and 
actions of Trajan ascribed to Constantine. 
But this is only a defect, when the sLory is 
known ; and we have gained this advantage 
by it, that whereas the Arch of Trajan, 
and all the other ornaments of his Forum, 
except the column, are destroyed, these 
bas-reliefs still exist upon the arch, to 
which ihey were removed. It may also be 
remarked, that Trajan's buildings deserved 

of any other emperor, since be was famous 
for placing his own name upon all public 
edifices, as if he had been the founder of 
them; which made the wits of Rome Calf 
him Herba Parietiua } or a weed upon the 
wall, (a) 

Of the bas-reliefs, the four which are in 
the attic story on the front facing the Colos- 
seum, represent the triumphal entry of 
Trajan into Rome; the repair of the Appian 

tOVid^P—iniuj F-.li H 0 m»i. 

(aj Animun. aUiulliuu, lib. nvii c. 3. 
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Way: his measures to supply Italy with 
provisions; and Purtomasires imploring him 
to restore to him the kingdom of Armenia, 
which had been taken from his father. On 
the opposite front, and likewise in the attic 
story, we find Trajan declaring Partenas- 
partes king of Parthia; the discovery of a 
conspiracy formed against him by Dece- 
baius, king of Dacia; his harangue to the 
soldiers; and the sacrifice, called Suove- 
taurilia, performed by him, On the two 
sides there are also two bas-reliefs, which 
are considered the finest of the whole, and 
appear originally to have formed only one 
compartment. They represent the victory 
gained by Trajan over Decabalus. The eight 
round medallions on the two fronts relate 
to the sports of the chase, of which we are 
informed, that Trajan was fond; (i) and 
to sacrifices offered by him to Mars, Apollo, 
Diana, etc. 

The sculptures contemporary with the 
arch are very inferior to the former . Those 
at the bottom relate to the taking of Vero- 
na, and the victory over Maxentins. Theline 
of bas-reliefs, which goes all round the arch, 
contains military processions, and such- 

(ijPiio.Panegjr. Si. 
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like shows, of wretched workmanship. There 
are two more round medallions, one at each 
side, which contain chariots drawn by two 
horses: these are meant for the sun and 
■noon, and are emblematical of the east 
and west. The four figures of Fame over 
the arch, and the victories on the pedestals 
of the column, will also show the poor state 
of the arts in the time of Constant ine. Those 
on the interior sides of the arch are of the 
same date, but better workmanship. The 
two statues are not of Gonstantme but of 

It has been already stated , that the eight 
columns of Giallo antico came from the 
arch of Trajan . To speak more properly, 
only seven of the present columns came 
from thence; for Clement VIII. took one 
of them away, to form a companion to 
another, which stands under the organ in the 
Lateran Basilica, where it may still be seen. 
The marble now called Giallo antico is one 
of those varieties, which is only known 
from the ancient specimens. It seems to 
resemble that which is mentioned by Pliny 
where he is treating of a marble, called 
onyx, or alabastrites . (i) He says, that 

(rJUb, Hiyi.e.n. 
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one variety in particular was admired, 
which was the colour of honey, having 
wavy sports, and not transparent. The 
faults in this sort were a horny appearance, 
and too much white, and a resemblance 
to glass. It was found in Egypt, Jndia, and 
other places. We know from several ancient 
writers, that the Numidian marble was of 
a yellow colour. Each of the pillars is 4o 
palms (39 1/3 feet) high, and the other was 
found in the Forum of Trajan. Clement 
replaced the column, which he took from 
this arch, with one of while marble; but 
they are all become so black from age, that 
the difference is scarcely discernible. 

The statues, which are above the columns, 
likewise came from Trajan's Arch, and are 
of the marble called Pavonazzelto. At least 
seven of (hem ore so; and the eighth, which 
is of white marble, was placed there by 
Clement XII, who employed Pietro Brac- 
ci to put heads to all the statues, the ori- 
ginal ones having been carried off by Lo- 
rcnzino de' Medici, who assassinated the 
Grand Duke Alexander. This spoliation is 
denied by some writers, because fragments 
of the statues have been found in Rome. But 
the contemporary account of P. Jovius (i)is 

(1) Hirt. mi t«Dj»rii. lib. until. 
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too circumstantial to be doubted. He says, 
that Lorenzino was forced to leave Rome 
in consequence ; and expressly adds, that 
he left his plunder buried in Rome. The 
hands were also mutilated. A fragment of 
the original statue is preserved in the Ca- 
pitol , with the words ad arcvm on the base 
of it. The statues are meant to represent 
Dacian prisoners. 

The soil, which had accumulated round 
this arch, was removed by order of the 
pope Pius VII in i8o4;and part of the pave- 
ment of the Via Triumphalis was then 
brought to light. 

OTHER ARCHES. 

The Arch of M. Aurelius existed in the 
Corso, near the Church of S. Lorenzo in 
Lucina, till the year iG65, when it was 
removed by Alexander VII. to make more 
room in the street, (i) Among the orna- 
ments were eight pillars of V irde antique, 
two of which may he seen in the Corsini 
Chapel, in the Lateran Basilica. Pliny 
mentions four kinds of marble, (a) which 

(i> An Engra.ing of it maybe wi. in the Supplement to 
Monlf.ucon'i AntiquitiM, edited by Humphrey!, gi. 
WLib. ihtI.c. ir. 
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seem to have resembled what we now call 
Verde antique . Properly speaking they 
were not marble, but serpentine; and the 
ancients gave to one of them the name of 
Ophites, from the veins in it resembling 
the spots of a serpent. He tells us that 
there was a Lacedaemonian marble, of a 
very valuable sort: it was green , and more 
lively (hilariusj than any other. Other 
sorts wereafLerwardsfound in Egypt, during 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, and 
were called after those emperors. They both 
differed from Ophites ; for that resembled 
the spots of a serpent, and had its name 
from that circumstance; but the others were 
spotted in a different manner: Augustus had 
wavy curls coming to a point ; Tiberius had 
distinct spots of green and white not in- 
termixed. ( dugustum undatim crispum 
in vertices, Tiberium sparsum non cenvo- 
luta canitie . ) Beside which there were no 
blocks of Ophites to make columns from, 
except very small ones. The specimens in 
Rome might therefore be thought to have 
come from Egypt . It appears from the same 
chapter, that the Ophites also came from 
near Memphis in Egypt; at least one va- 
riety of it did, which, from being of an ash 
colour, was called Tephrias. The softest 
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kind of Ophites had more white in it ; the 
hard had more of black. Strabo says, that 
the quarries of Mount Tuygetus in Laconia 
were worked by the Romans: (1) and Dod- 
well informs us, that he observed at the 
foot of the mountain a great quantity of 
marble, the principal colour of which was 
dark green, with spots of red and white. 
He did not explore the quarries. 

There were four bas-reliefs upon the arch 
of M. Aurelius, two of which are in the Ca- 
pitol, one in the Orsini Palace; and of the 
fourth, nothing is known. It is asserted, in 
S pence 'a Anecdotes, (a) that there are six 
compartments in the Capitol which came 
from this arch. i. M. Aurelius, pardoning 
the vanquished , in his triumphal car; 2. 
sacrificing; 3. receiving a globe from the 
Genius of"Rome;4. L. Verus haranguing; 
5. Faustina ascending to heaven; 6. (3) 

This-arch obtained the name of Area di 
Tripoli, and di Porlogallo. The latter ap- 
pellation came from Don Michcle de Silva, 
ambassador from Portugal to Rome. Some 
have thought that it was erected in honour 



(1) Spence only names five compartments; perhaps sue of 
tb* subjects waa «l ended through two of them, 

■ 4- 
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of Domitian; but as Suetonius tells us that 
every memorial of this emperor was de- 
stroyed by order of the Senate, and as 
Dio (i) expressly includes the triumphal 
arches, it has heen argued, that the Dame 
of Domitian cannot be rightly applied to 
this arch. Accordingly, some hare given it 
to Drusus , stepson of Augustus ; others , to 
Antoninus and Faustina. But as drawings 
taken of it while it existed represent the 
upper part, in which the insert ption was, 
as entirely gone, it is possible that tradition 
had rightly preserved the name of Domitian, 
and that the Senate, content with destroy- 
ing the inscription which recorded his 
name, suffered the arch itself to remain. 

We have notice, also, of other arches 
■which existed formerly. That of Trajan has 
been already mentioned, which must have 
been nearly, if not entirely, destroyed in the 
time of Constantine; and there are reasons 
for supposing that there were more than one 
arch in his Forum. The Arch of Fabius, 
who defeated (he Allobroges, stood in the 
Forum, opposite to that of S. Severus; the 
Via Sacra passed under it (3). At the op- 

(i)Llb' Urllt. 

(1) Cic proCn. Plaooio, 7. 
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posite angle to lliis stood the Arch of Ti- 
berius; ami aiiultier arch was erected to 
this taller emperor near to the Theatre of 
Pompey (i). Beside tlie Arcli of M. Aurelius 
in the Corso , lliere was another in the same 
street, which was taken down by order of 
Innocent VIII. when he repaired the Church 
of S. Maria in Via Lata. L. Fauno tells us, 
that there was written upon this, as upon 
the Arch of Conslantine , votis x and xx. 
Some have supposed it to have been erected 
to Claudius, others to Gordian. It slood ill 
the Piazza Sciarra ; and the stone was used 
in building the Cancelleria. The Arch of 
Nero appears to have stood on the top of 
the Capitoline Hill; and it has been con- 
jectured, but without any authority, that the 
bronze horses now at Venice were upon it. 
It appears from Poggio's book, on the Mu- 
tability of Fortune, that several arches were 
existing in his time, that is, in the four- 
teenth century, which have subsequently 
disappeared. He mentions one, which had 
the name of Augustus upon it , between the 
Palatine Hill and the Tiber; another to 
Trajan , with an inscription, near the Co- 
mitia; and a third to Constantino, in the 

(j)Suatsn. ClmJ.e it. 
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Circus Maximus. Perhaps what lie says of 
the remains of the Temple of Concord , 
and of the Colosseum, may explain the dis- 
appearance of these arches, that the ma- 
terials of them were taken away to be burnt 
for lime. P. Victor says , that there were 
thirty-six arches of marble. , - 

OBELISKS (i). 

Few monuments, which the ingenuity 
or pride of man has produced, have existed 
so long as the Egyptian Obelisks in Rome. 
We are accustomed to regret, in exploring 
this city, that there are so few remains of 
the Republic; but these obelisks carry us 
back to a period far more remote, to the 
age of Sesostris and Sothis, upwards of a 
thousand years before the birth of Christ. 
Whether we consider the art which shaped 
and raised such enormous blocks from the 
quarry , or the still more laborious exertions 
which transported them to Rome, our as- 
tonishment must certainly be raised, and 
our curiosity excited to learn their history. 
What is the evidence of this history, we 

tr)Themojt lenoiBl and elaborate worl npmi OMt.lt !■ 
by G. Ztwga, De Origiueet Usu Obeliicorum, Roma 1 797- 
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cannot now pretend to know very accurate- 
ly: we learn much from the evidence of 
Pliny, who must have taken his statements 
from the best authorities, not long after 
the obelisks themselves were removed , and 
when public curiosity must have been raised 
concerning them. He tells us, (i) that the 
Kings of Egypt cut these immense blocks, 
each in emulation of his predecessor, out 
of a quarry at Syeue in the Thebaid. The 
stone was called, from the place, Syenite; 
from its colour, Pyrrhopaecilon } or spot- 
ted red. They were dedicated to the Sun , 
as was expressed in their Egyptian name. 
Mitres (or Meslres, who, according to Kir- 
cher, is the same as Misraim) was the first 
king who erected them; and So this, (a) one 
of his successors, had four cut, which were 
forty-eight cubits long. So far Pliny. An 
expression in Ammianus might excite our 
astonishment still more, where he says of 
the obelisks, (3) that they were cut out of 
quarries which were searched for in the 
very extremity of the earth. But the accu- 



fOLib. mvt.e.14. 

(1) Eireber makes Ammenephlci, or Memphis, tho ftllier 
of SolliiJ, or Socl.in , to have lived iJGfl A. C. two hundred 
yeprs iilW the pUMgBOTUM Red Sei. - ' 

B) Lib. 1.1L. c. 4. 
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racy of this writer is not sufficient to per- 
s'lade us that the Egyptian kings went far- 
ther than their own kingdom, when they 
had such fine quarries as those of Syene; 
or he may have intended the southern in- 
habitants of Egypt itself, or more properly 
of Ethiopia , who, with respect to Rome, 
were the inhabitants of the extremity of 
the earth. 

We may perhaps be allowed to be as 
credulous upon the antiquity of Egyptian 
works, as upon any other. The J ate of the 
Pyramids may not exactly be known, but 
few deny them to be coeval with the early 
Kings of Egypt. The same antiquity is 
claimed for these Obelisks, and apparently 
with as good reason. Some, indeed, have 
supposed the Obelisks to be much the old- 
est (i). Diodorus tells us, that some anti- 
quaries made them to be more than three 
thousand four hundred years older than the 
time of Augustus ; but he gives it as his own 
opinion, that they were erected about one 
thousand years before his own time, that 
is, two hundred and forty-six years before 
the foundation of Rome, or one thousand 



(i) Vide Birgai Comment. <Ie Obeliaco; Gravii Thci. ml. 
i».p. rgu. 
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years before Chriat. After the Persian con- 
quest , it would be difficult to assign any 
period when that unfortunate country was 
likely to produce such works. Indeed , we 
know for certain that some of tbe Obelisks 
existed before tbe Persian conquest; for when 
Gambyses took Thebes, and set fire to it, 
he ordered the flames to be extinguished as 
soon as they approached the foundation of 
an Obelisk; so much was he struck with 
the magnificence of the work. Strabo (1) 
also mentions the existence of some Obe- 
lisks in Heliopolis, which still bore marks 
of having suffered from the fire in the time 
of Cambyses. 

If the hieroglyphics, which are still per- 
fect upon them, could be deciphered, we 
should perhaps find more certain informa- 
tion. An attempt to interpret tbe charac- 
1 ters upon one of them was made by Father 
Kircher; and it has been observed of his 
Dissertation, that though there is scarcely 
any thing certain in it, it is one of the 
greatest efforts of human imagination (3). 
But at the time of their removal to Borne, 
these characters were legible; for Pliny, 

(I) Lib. ivii. 

(a) Rummy , in Spendt'. Antololci, r . 43. He Jfent IwcMy 
years in sluiiyhig Egyptian antiquitiu. 
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speaking of those in the Circus Maximus 
and Campus Martius, (i) says, that both 
contain, an explanation of natural history 
according to the Egyptian philosophy; and 
of o«e, which was erected by Mitres in 
Heliopolis, lie tells us, (2) " that he put it 
" up in consequence of a dream ; and this 
" was mentioned in the inscription upon 
" it; for those sculptures and figures are 
" the letters of the Egyptians. " Di odor us 
also seems to have known the meaning 
of the figores inscribed 011 the Obelisk of 
Sesostris. If any of these inscriptions con- 
tained the history of the erection of the 
Obelisks, Pliny may have had good au- 
thority for the account which he gives 
of them. It may be mentioned here, 
that according to Socrates (3) the lan- 
guage of hieroglyphics was understood in 
the fourth century. 

Augustus was the first who conceived the 
idea of transporting these immense blocks 
to Rome: he was imitated by Caligula, 
Constanlius, and others; and they were 
generally erected in some-Circus. They have 

t OLil,.M«vi. c.9. 
(!)Lib. x«vi.c8. 

(3) Hiil. Eccles. lib. r. c. 17. So also Soiornra , lib. 
c. laiond perhaps Theodorit. lib. ti.c. 18. 
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sit subsequently been removed , and placed 
in conspicuous parts of the city, by dif- 
ferent popes. Kircher reckons twelve in all. 

The loftiest is that in front of St. John 
Lateran. It is 148 palms (109 feet) high, (1) 
without the base and pedestal; and 14 palms 
(11 feet) broad at the bottom. P. Victor 
calls it i3a feet high. It is of one solid piece 
of red granite, and covered with hierogly- 
phics. Ramyses, King of Egypt, erected it 
in Thebes ; and Pliny says (2) that he lived 
at the taking of Troy which would give it 
an antiquity of three thousand years. Kir- 
cher makes Ramises to have flourished A. 
C. 1397. Ammianus writes the name Rha- 
mestes; Tacitus, (3) Rhauieses; Diodorus, (4) 
Remphis; Josephus, Rampses; (5) Herodo- 
tus, (6) Rhampsinitus; Eusebius, Ramises. 
After stating that Sothis had four Obelisks 
made, each forty-eight cubits high, Pliny 
tells us, that Ramises (his son) made four 
others, which were forty cubits. These were 
erected in On, or Heliopolis. A ft er wards Ra- 
mises placed another in Mnevis, which was 

([) Kircher. 

[1) Lib. mvi. c. 8. 

(3) Au. Kb.ii.c60. 

(4) Lib. i- ... I 

(5) Contra Apion. lib. i, 
;Q: Lib. ii. c, in. 
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ninety-nine feet high and four cubits wide. 
In catting this last, 1 20,000 men were em- 
ployed. The Obelisk in front of St. John 
Lateran may have been one of these; but 
it was not removed in Pliny's time. Augus- 
tus did not think it right to remove it, 
because it was dedicated in a more special 
manner than the rest to the Sun. In the 
year , Constantius undertook what Au- 
gustus had declined. The flatterers of the 
emperor told him that Augustus bad been 
deterred by the difficulty of the undertak- 
ing. This was enough to excite bis vanity; 
and he got over the religious scruples, by 
the idea , that though he removed the Obe- 
lisk from one temple, he should erect it in 
Home, which was the temple of the whole 
world. He had it conveyed down the Nile 
from Thebes, andat Alexandria it was placed 
on board a vessel of three hundred oars. 
Considerable time was spent in the prepa- 
ration , and Constantius died before the 
Obelisk left Alexandria , A. D. 3fii . It how- 
ever completed the voyage in the reign of 
Julian, and was rowed up the Tiber within 
three miles of Home ; from whence it was 
carried by land to the Circus Maximus. This 
account is taken from Ammianus (i); and 
flJLib. itILc 4. 
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bis inscription of the means used to raise 
it in the Circus Maximus is curious- " All 
" that remained after this was to erect it , 
" which was considered io be scarcely if at 
" all practicable. Several beams were raised 
" to a dangerous height , so thai they look- 
" ed like a forest of machinery. To these 
" were fastened ropes of great length and 
" thickness, so close together as to took like 
" a number of threads wove across the sky. 
" By pulling these ropes, this great mouti- 
" tain, which was covered with written cba- 
" racters, was gradually drawn up through 
" the air; and after hanging a long time, 
" while several thousand persons were wind- 
" ing it op as at a mill , it was placed in 
" the middle of the Circus; and a brazen 
" ball covered with plates of gold was fixed 
" on the top: which being very soon struck 
"with lightning, and therefore removed, 
" the representation of a torch emitting a 
" glowing flame, made of brass gilt, is placed 
" there. " 

Cassiodorus tells us, (i) that the hiero- 
glyphics upon it, which he calls Clialdaic 
eigns, deuoted the religion of the ancients, 
" sacra priscorum Chaldaicia (ignis quasi 

(I) Lib. iii. 
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" literis indicari. " Ammianus gives us the 
interpretation of part of these characters, 
as explained by Hermapion, in Greek. He 
only, however, gives those which were oa 
the south, and part of those on the east 
side. Three perpendicular rows of hierogly- 
phics may be observed on each side of the 
Obelisk; and the explanation given by Her- 
mapion describes three separate rows; from 
which we may infer, lh#t they were read 
perpendicularly . Kircher endeavours to 
prove that Hermapion knew nothing about 
hieroglyphics, and that his interpretation is 
entirely wrong. But the learned father lias 
himself committed a great error. He consi- 
ders Hermapion 's explanation to refer to the 
Obelisk removed by Augustus, whereas it 
is evident from Ammianus, that we are to 
apply it to that which was removed by 
Conslantius. 

When Sextus V. had it transported to 
its present situation in i588, it was 
broken into three pieces, and lay twenty- 
four palms under ground. Fonts na was the 
engineer who raised it. 

That which now stands in the Piazza di 
Monte Gitorio,was erected in Heliopolis by 
Sesostris , who , according to some chro- 
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nologists, flourished 1157 years A. C. (1). 
Augustus brought it to Rome, and placed 
it in the Campus MarLius. The ship which 
conveyed it from Egypt was preserved at 
Puteoli as an astonishing work, and waf 
afterwards destroyed by fire. An account 
of the Obelisk is to he found in Pliny (2). 
" Ei , qui est in campo, D. Augustus addi- 
" dit mirabilcm usum ad. deprehendenda* 
" solis umbras, dierumque ac noctium ma- 
" gnitudines, strato bpide ad Obelisci ma~ 
" gnitudinem, cui par fieret umbra, brurofe 
" confectse die, sexta bora, paulalimque per 
" regulas, (qua; sunt ex sere inclusa?) tin- 
" gulis diebus decreseeret, ac rursus augesce- 
" ret. Manlius malhematicus apici auratam 
" pilam addidit, cujus vertice umbra colli- 
" geretur in se ipsa. " From this passage it 
appears, that the Obelisk was applied to an 
astronomical purpose: but some have sup- 
posed the words to mean, that it served for 
a gnomon, or meridian line; while others 
have interpreted it to mean a solar clock, 
or sun-dial. Angelo Maria Bandini publish- 

(0 Bryotil ( «oL ii. P . 38a.) ujs of S™»Iri., •' Wlmt 
" credit can be given In I he history of a mi , the lime at 
" wium lib cannot I* ■mrtiined within liJS j^nj Form 
" great is Hie difference of Llie extremes in llie Lumbers before 

S WUb. XIIT.C. 15. 
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ed upon [his subject iii 1750, asserting it 
to have been a gnomon. Anton giuseppe del- 
la Torre ili ltezzunico, in his Dissertation 
upon Pliny, argues, that it was certainly a 
sun-dial (1). The former opinion seems to 
be most generally adopted, and indeed Pliny 
expressly calls it a gnomon. Another dis- 
pute has arisen from different copies of 
Pliny, whether the name of the astrono- 
mer employed by Augustus was Maulius, 
Manilius, or Facundinus. The Obelisk was 
discovered lying under the ground in a 
broken stale in the time of Julius II: and 
Sextns V. had thoughts of employing Fon- 
tana to raise it. In the reign of Alexander 
VII. it was again brought to light: but it 
was not till the year 1748 that it was dug 
out under the direction of Niccolo Zaba- 
glia: and Pius VI. employed the architect 
Antinori, to erect it in its present situation, 
in 1793. The base was still standing and 
measured nineteen palms' in height: but 
the Obelisk itself was broken into five pie- 
ces, and had evidently suffered from Hre. 
Another pillar of red granite, found near 
the spot, (which was raised by M. Aorelius 
and L. Verus to Antoninus Pius,) was era- 

(1) Vide Tinbwcbi, part. 3. lib. iii. p. li*. 
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ployed to repair the Obelisk , so that a great 
part of it is now destitute of hieroglyphic*. 

A considerable quantity of brass was 
found not far from hence, which is supposed 
to have been connected with the above- 
mentioned meridian. A. Fulvio mentions a 
dial being dug up near to S. Lorenzo in Lu- 
cinu, with seven lines upon it of bronze gilt: 
the ground was paved with square stones ■ 
and at the corners were the names of the 
winds. The whole height of the Obelisk 
is, according to Kircher, 100 palms (73 feet 
4 inches). Pliny calls it (1) 11G Itomati 
feet, lie also says (a) that the characters upon 
it contained an explanation of natural his- 
tory, according to the Egyptian philoso- 
phy. On the top is a globe of bronze. 

Diodorus tells us, that Sesosiris erected 
two, each 120 cubits high, 011 which he 
described the extent of his empire , his re- 
venue, and the nations which he had con- 
quered. Thus there is a difference of 1 1 a 
palms between the accounts of Pliny and 
Diodorus; and as Kircher found this Obe- 
lisk to measure only 100 palms, whereat 
Pliny states it at 1 iG feet, be conceives 

[I] Lil>. mvl. c. 9. 
(a, Lib. c. s. 
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this last author to have confounded the 
names of Sesustris and Sot his; and that the 
Obelisk placed in the Campos Martius by 
Augustus, was raised originally by Sothis. 
Another stands in the middle of the area 
in front of St. Peter's, and its situation 
perhaps gives it an advantage over all the 
rest. It is not inscribed with hieroglyphics. 
J^s first position in Rome was not fur from 
its present one, it having stood in the Cir- 
cus of Caligula , ( afterwards called the Cir- 
cus of Nero,) close to the Basilica. Its actual 
position was in the passage now leading 
from the sacristy to the choir, and is mark- 
ed by a square stone . Its having been 
found in this Circus identifies it with the 
Obelisk which Pliny speaks of; (i) from 
whence we learn, that it was erected in 
Heliopolisj by Nuncoreus, (3) son of Se- 
sostris, being the only one of the Obelisks 
which was broken. " Tertius Obeliscus 
" Roma; in Vaticano Caii et Neronis Prin- 
" cipom Circe- , ex omnibus onus omoiuo 
" fractus est in molitione; (3) quern fecerat 
" Sesoslridis filius Nuncoreus. " 

(1) Lib. mv. c.i5. 

(a) Kircher calls this ling , Mo raphe rear, mid makes him 
ta lnvc nourished A. C. 1101. 

(3] Soma would icad, t /«cfuj est in imilatione ejus; but 
Hficher prefers I lie fui ruEi' , »nd Ihiuks lliat Hun is evidence 
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Another passage of Pliny proves this to 
be one of the two Obelisks, which Herodotus 
mentions to have been erected by Pheru son 
of Sesoslris , when he recovered from his 
blindness, which were one hundred cubits 
high and eight wide. For Pliny adds, 
" ejusdem remand et alius centum cnbito- 
" rum, quern post cascilatem visu reddilo ex 
" oraculo Soli sacravit. " Herodotus and 
Pliny differ as to the name of the con of 
Sesostris, but they evidently mean the same 
Obelisk. Diodonis tell* [lie same story as 
Herodotus. Il is true , that Herodotus makes 
Mb the Obelisks to have been one hundred 
cubits high, whereas Pliny says thai the 
first was only furly-eiyhl ; but as the latter 
author tells us that it was broken in being 
erected, this may account for the difference. 
Eusebius and Diudorus make Pbero to have 
reigned 33i years after the taking ol'Troy. 
According to Aristotle, be lived long before. 
This lung, whether bis name were Nun. 
coreus or Pbero, when the Obelisk was 
being erected, fastened bis own son to the 
lop of it, that the engineers might be more 
careful in raising it. 

of lliis living been broken; became I he proportion r,f llic height 
to the diameter at the base 13 not the Jaoie as in the others, i. 
e. often to one. 

i5 
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Caligula transported it to Rome, and de- 
dicated it tu Augustus and Tiberius. Pliny 
relates some curious particulars of its being 
conveyed to liome. (i) " A (ir tree of pro- 
" digiuus size was used in the vessel, which, 
" by the command of Caligula, brought the 
" Obelisk from Egypt which stands in the 
« Vatican Circus, and four blocks of the 
" same sort of stone tu support it. Nothing 
" certainly ever appeared on the sea more 
" astonishing than this vessel: 130,000 bu- 
" shels of lenliles served for its ballast ; the 
" length of it nearly equalled all the left 
" side of the Port of Ostia ; for it was sunk 
" there by the emperor Claudius . The 
" thickness of Lhe tree was as much as four 
" men could embrace with their arms ." 
Suetonius also tells us, (a) that Claudius 
" built the harbour at Ostia, by throwing 
" out an arm on the right and left , and hy 
" closing up the entrance with a pier at a 
" great depth. In order to make the fotiD- 
" dations of this pier stronger, he first sank 
" the ship in which the great Obelisk had 
" been brought from Egypt: and after driv- 
" ing in piles, he erected upon them a 

{a) Lib. ivi.e. 7«. 
jaj lu Cluud. c. m. 
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"very lofty lower, in imitation of the 
" Alexandria 11 Pharos, lliat sliips might 
" steer their course by fires to be burnt 
" there at night. " 

Sextus V. had it removed to its present 
place in 108O, under the direction of lb* 
celebrated architect Foiitami) at an expense 
of 40,000 scudij about L: 9000. The ope- 
ration has been described by Fqntana him- 
self, in a work written upon the occasion, 
with engravings of 1.1k: machinery ; and sub- 
sequently by his relation Carlo Fonlana, 
who added more plates, in a work published 
in 1 Go, 4- Previous to this removal it was still 
standing upright, and not thrown down, 
as the biographer of Sextos V. (Platina) 
slates it to have beeu by Toll la. The soil 
had considerably accumulated round the 
base, so that the inscription was covered, 
which is now legible; 

11IVO CAES. D1VI IVLH F. AVGVSTO Tt. CAES. 
DIV1 AVG. F, SACRVM 

Foutana conjectured that the Obelisk 
weighed 993, 53-] pounds; which shows the 
absurdity of the common notion, that mo- 
dern engineers could not raise such insigni- 
ficant weights as one of the pillars at Slone- 
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lienge. These have been calculated to 
weigh about thirty tons; so that fourteen 
such stones would scarcely e<pal this Obe- 
lisk in weight- Forty-six cranes, (ioo men, 
and lijo horses, were employed in removing 
it. Among other rewards bestowed upon the 
architect for bis-successful labours, Sextns 
gave him all the timber, ropes, iron, etc. 
employed in the work, which were valued 
at 20,000 crowns. 

So great was the interest excited by this 
undertaking, and so much importance was 
attached by the pope to the solemnity of 
its execution, that during the elevalion of 
the Obelisk it was ordered that no person 
should speak, under pain of death. One of 
the Bresca family, of the ancient Republic 
of S. Remo, being present at the lime, and 
seeing the ropes on the point of breaking 
from the great friction, violated the order 
for silence by calling for water. The pope , 
instead of inflicting the sentence upon him, 
asked him to name his reward, lie selected 
the office of supplying palms for the Papal 
Chapel on Pahii-Sunday ; a privilege which 
is still claimed by the Bresca family. A 
painting of the operation of the removal is 
now in the Vatican Library, in which the 
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seizing of this mail by the guards is re- 
presented (i). 

It bus been found, that this Obelisk 
does not uctuidly stand where the architect 
intended it; for if a line be drawn from 
the centre of the Dome of St. Peter's, 
through the middle door, it will not cut 
the Obelisk, hut will pass about eleven feet 
to the south of it. The error is ascribed by 
some to Foutana himself; by others, to 
Ma demo, the architect employed by Paul 
V. who did not join on the new building in 
a right line with that which had been 
erected before by Michel Angelo. The Obe- 
lisk is of red granite. Fontana makes the 
whole height 180 palms ( i3a feet), which 
includes the pedestal and all the ornaments 
at the top. Without these, it is 11 3 palms 
(84 feet). It now serves as the gnomon to 
a meridian. There is a tradition , that the 
ashes of J Cscsar were in a gilt ball at the 
top of it. But Fontana says in his work, 
that this is certainly a mistake. There 
was such a ball , but nothing of any kind 
was found within it. Part of the true cross 
was placed at the top of it in 1740- 

ft) ViJe Angioln Rocc. , de Bibtioth. V.t. j5o. T.j», De- 

■crlx. del P.lano V.L 44°. 
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The Obelisk in the Piazza del Popolo 
is 1 08 palms (80 feet) high with the pe- 
destal. P. Victor calls the height 88 feet- 
It was brought to this spot from the Circus 
Maximus in i58u, by Sextos V. who had 
already moved another from the same 
Circus, anil one from the Cirrus of Nero. 
This must be the one, which Pliny (1) tells 
us was erected in the Circus Maximus by 
Augustus; fur the other was not brought ti> 
Rome till the time of Constantius. From 
the words trlb. pot. xiv in the inscription 
we may collect, that it was erected XJ. C. 
753. But though the inscription also says, 

AEGVPTO. IN". POT ES TAT EM 

we must not suppose that the erection of 
the Obelisk immediately followed, the con- 
quest of Egypt. For this event happened 
in the fourth Consulate of Augustus, thirty 
years before, which was the year of Rome 
723. 

Pliny states, that it was cut by King 
Semuesertes, and was ia5 s /4 feet high 
without the hase. This Semnesertes is sup- 
posed to be the same with Psamniis; and 

CO Lib. iutL c, 14. 
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Kirclier thinks the name should he written 
Psammirteus, whom he makes to hare 
flourished A. C. 807. It is singular, that 
in one of the chambers lately opened by 
Belzoui, which is supposed to have been con- 
nected with the tomb of Psammis, there is 
a figure of that king, with a square tablet 
suspended from his breast, on which is an 
Obelisk. Pliny also lulls us, that the cha- 
racters on it related to natural history, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian philosophy . It is 
of red granite like the rest, and a cross has 
been erected on the top of it (1) 

In front of the Trinita de' Monti s'ands 
another, which was brought from the gar- 
dens of Saliust. The removal of it must 
have been a work of great labour, when we 
consider the height of its present situation. 
It had been before carried to the Lateran, 
by order of Clement XII. and was placed 
where it now stands by Pius VI. in 1789. 
it is 65 palms ( 48 feet ) high without the 
pedestal. 

In the great fountain of Bernini in the 
Piazza Navooa, is one 74 palms ( 54 feet ) 
high, which stands upon a rock, itself (>o 

(1) A dissertation Ins bsen wrilltn opon Hie Drdicalinn. 
on tliiiOheliik, by Joseph Castalio, tutl inserted ill GravinJ, 
foL i». p. i85a, accompanied wilii an engraving. 
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palms ( 4o feet ). It was transported to this 
place from the Circus of Caracalla , about 
the year i65o. This is the Obelisk, upon 
which Kircber 1ms written his long and 
learned Dissertation, divided into five books, 
and extending through 5Go pages. It was 
published at Home in iG5o, and he gives to 
the Obelisk the title of Pamphylius, from 
Innocent X. who was of the Pamfili family, 
and who had it transported to its present 
place. Ho conceives it to be ooc of the four, 
which Pliny, as already quoted, tells us, 
were erected by King Sot hi 9 in Heliopolis, 
each of which was 48 cubits high. He makes 
Caracalla to have transported it from Egypt 
in a?[y: but this must be mere conjecture; as 
it is not known for certain whether Cara- 
calla was the builder of the Circus in which 
the Obelisk stood. When Bernini removed 
it in 1G49, at the order of Innocent X. it 
was broken into five parts, and lying 011 the 
ground. 

In the square on the top of the Monte 
Cavallo is one 66 palms (48 feet) high, 
without the pedestal. Pius VI. placed it 
liere, it having formerly stood near to the 
Mausoleum of Augustus. 

That which stands in front of S. Maria 
Maggiore, came from the same place, They 
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were both mailein the reign of Smarres and 
Eraphius, (0 Kings of Egypt, who lived 
A. C. 1028; and carried to Rome in 5^ , by 
the Emueror Claudius. Sextus V. erected 
this in its present situation in 1587. It is 
the same height as the last. They are both 
mentioned by P. Victor, who says, that 
there were two Obelisks on the Mausoleum 
of Augustus, which were each l\i '/a feet 
high. Pliny also mentions them, (a) and 
calls them 48 cubits in height. They are 
without hieroglyphics. 

It is scarely necessary to mention the 
little Obelisk in front of S. Maria Sopra 
Minerva. It stands upon the back of an 
elephant, but is only a few Teet in height. 
This, like the resl, is covered with hiero- 
glyphics. It was found in the garden be- 
longing to the convent, i5 palms under 
ground. The elephant was made by Bernini. 

This account may be concluded with the 
catalogue of the Obelisks furnished by P. 
Victor. " Obelisci magni sex. Duo in Circo 
" Maximo: major pedum i32, minor pedum 
" 88 '/a. Unus in Vatica no, pedum ya. Unus 
" in Caropo Martio, pedum 72. Duo in Mau- 

(1) This mnrt is ulso written V-ptiriuj itn! Af*i«- 
(a) Lib. uiT.c. .4. 

l5* 
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" soleo Augusti pares, singuli pedum 4a '/a. 
" Obelisci parvi ^i: in plerisque sunt nolaj 
" Egyptiorum." 

TOMBS. 

In all the ancient towns of Italy, the 
place appointed for tombs was generally 
by the side of roads; and though they were 
not allowed to be constructed within the 
city, there was no restriction as to their 
approaching close to it. Accordingly yve 
find, that most of the roads leading out 
of ancient towns are lined with tombs, and 
if such a spectacle can ever be said to form 
a pleasing view, we have an instance of it at 
Pompeii, where the street of the tombs is 
one of the most interesting objects in that 
extraordinary place. Near to Pozzuoli ( Prj- 
teoli ) on the Via Gampana we have an 
instance of the frequency of tombs on the 
roads near to cities. Going from Rome also 
through any of the gates at the east of the 
town, we find ruins of similar edifices. The 
rich went to a considerable expense in or- 
namenting their sepulchres: and monuments 
were frequently to be seen by the road-side, 
which displayed the greatest taste and va- 
riety of sculpture. 
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The custom of raising a monument over 
the graves of the dead was more generally 
practised hy the Romans than the Greeks. 
The former also invariably added the name 
of the deceased , which the Greeks did not 
always do in their more simple method. In 
Greece, where the bodies were generally 
burned, ihe ashes were put into an urn, 
and little Iroublj was requisite to commit 
it to the ground. Recesses were frequently 
cut in a rock, ( not unlike the catacombs 
beneath the Church of S. Sebastian); and 
in some Grecian towns, such as Syracuse 
and Agrigcutum, we find a succession of 
these recesses, one above the other, to a 
considerable number. The urns were de- 
posited in them, and they were closed up. 
But in Rome, the custom of burning was 
not of primitive institution. Dead bodies 
were generally laid in the earth: though 
there is evidence, that the funeral pile was 
not unknown even in the reign of Numa. (1) 
War, and the multitude of deaths caused 
by it , gradually made the system of burn- 
ing more general. Still many families 
adhered to the ancient mode; and in the 
Cornelian family, the custom of burning 

(1} Vide Pit* lib. *iy. c. 1$. Plutarch, io Now. 
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was first introduced by Sylla , who feared 
that his body might be ill-treated after his 
death, and left directions that it should he 
committed to the flames. After his time the 
funeral pile was only partially used, many 
still adhering to the ancient manner of 
laying out the dead body at full length in 
a hollow tomb. 

In those sepulchres which have been 
opened the skeleton is always found regu- 
larly disposed, with the arms straight by 
the sides; a vase with a narrow neck was 
placed upon the breast; another by each 
side of the head, one at the extremity of 
each hand, and one between (he legs, 
making sis in all. That which was laid upon 
the breast is generally found to have fallen 
off, as the body decayed. There is also 
always a dish containing eatables, such as 
eggs, bread, birds, etc. and a coin is found 
ill the mouth to discharge the demand of 
Charon. All these particulars might have 
been collected from ancient authors; but 
in the Royal Museum at Naples, the actual 
relioues may be seen; and the different 
modes of interment, as pursued by the 
Greeks and Romans, are well illustrated by 
models. Some skeletons have been found 
with a cuirass on, and other armour by 
their side. 
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Both nations however agreed in prohibit- 
ing burial within the wiiila (i). Cicero 
quotes a law of the Twelve Tables to this 
effect , Homincm morluum in Urbe ne 
sepelito neve urito. As to the exceptions to 
this law, he supposes that they were made 
in favour of families, who bad merited it 
by some distinguished conduct. Publicula 
and Tubertus(a) (he says) had this honour, 
and their descendants still claimed it. 
Others, as C. Fabricius, had special leave 
given them , after the law was made, and 
his family had the privilege of burying in 
the Forum. They however only exercised 
it so far, as to show their right; and after 
carrying the body into the Forum, and ap- 
plying a torch to it, they carried it out of 
the walls. The latter fact we learn from 
Plutarch, (3) who states it as a general rule, 
that all who had triumphed might be buried 

(i)DeLeg- lib. ii.c. a3. SnEpitl. It, la. 

(a) I cannot m;.lo oot Mlijfaclorily who iHii TubrrliM 

Tuhertuj, of Ihe Pnatumian fcrnily, wh/wu consul , first, 
wilh Valerim P..hlico!a, U. C. ajg, >n<l secondly with Mc- 
ueniua Agripps , V. C. ail. Livy dues not idd the iDrmmo 
of Tubertuaj but he mtntioni A. Post. Tuberlu*. as being 
dictator U. C. Sa4, and calls him nvtriniati imperii vi- 
run.L to. c a6. This is Hie only place in whicb Uicoun* 
of Tuliertiu is mmtionoil by Liry. 
(3) Probl. Rom. Qviaat. TJ . 
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within tlie city. The emperors and vestals, 
as persons who were not bound by tbe laws, 
might be buried within tbe city : and tbe 
vestals wbo bad violated their chastity, 
were buried alive in Cutnpus Sceleratus, 
which was also within tbe wails. A spot 
is pointed out as the scene of this barba- 
rous punishment in tbe gardens of Sallust, 
but probably with little foundation. 

The ashes of Trajan were deposited in 
some part of bis column, and Etropfus says, 
that he was the only emperor buried within 
the walls. 

A tomb also exists at the foot of tbe Ca- 
pitolme hill, to the memory of C. Pobli- 
cius Bibulus. The inscription states, tlmt 
it was given by the senate; but fur what 
particular merit of Bibulus the ancient law 
was violated in his favour,liistorydoesnot 
inform us.Piranesi indeed asserts, that be- 
fore Trajan extended the circuit uf tbe walls 
in this quarter, to take in bis own Forum, 
the tomb of Bibulus was not within the 
city: and this is the opinion of Kardini. 
The inscription is as follows: 

C. POBLICIO. L- F. BIBVLO. AED. PL. HONORIS 
V1RTVTI5QYJS. CAVSSA. SENA TVS 
CONSVLTO. POPVLIQVE. 1VSSV. LOCVS 
MOKVMESTO. QVO. IPSE. l'OSTEMQVE 
KIVS. 1SFERKENTVR. PVBLICE. DAi VS. EST 
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We have no means of ascertaining the time 
at which he lived, except from his being 
called Plebeian eedile 011 the inscription. 
But unfortunately in the Citpiioline mar- 
bles the names of those officers cease to he 
given from the year Gn U. C. to the end , 
with but few exceptions. Up to that period, 
the two plebeian sediles are always named, 
and he is not found amongst them; so that 
the monument cannot be older than Gn. 
We find L. Pobiicius Biboius, as one of 
the tribunes of the people in 535, and two 
years later he was military tribune (1). In 
53<j, C. Pobl. Bibulus was provincial qnae- 
stor: in 54o he was pro quaistor: and in 
544 he was tribune of the people. This can 
hardly be the man to whom the tomb was 
given, allbuugh the praenomen agrees, be- 
cause in the first place his other titles would 
have been mentioned in tlte inscription: 
secondly, he would have been adile before 
he was tribune of the people, and then we 
should have found his name in the Fasti: 
thirdly, as we know that lie was not a:dile 
before Ci 1, he must have been at least nine- 
ty, if he entered upon the office after- 
wards. It is probable, however, that bath 

(1) Liv. xxii. 5X 
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these persona were of the same family, as 
llie nomen. of each agrees with those men- 
tioned on the lomb. The latter was most 
likely son of the former; and as the sons ge- 
nerally took the pnenomen of their grand- 
fathers, not of Lheir fathers, the person 
buried in this place was probably grandson 
of the C. Pobl. Bibulus who was tribune in 
544. This would fix the date of the monu- 
ment somewhere about 63o ; or perhaps 
it should be earlier, because, as 110 other 
title is mentioned in the inscription, he 
probably died soon after holding llie office 
of ffidile, to which he was eligible at the 
age of thirty-six. The fediles had the super- 
intendance of public buildings, such as 
temples, theatres, walls: the games, mark- 
ets, tribunals of justice, matters of religion, 
and works intended for publication, were 
under their inspection. 

The remains of this building are very 
inconsiderable, and much, must be conceal- 
ed under ground. A house is now built over 
it, and a kind of well of some depth may 
be seen wihin. 

Suetonius informs us, (1) that the Clau- 
dian family had a burial-place allowed them 

(1) Tileriuic. ■. 
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under the Cnpitoline hill: and Piranesi 
gives a description of some remains of it 
nut far from this tomb oT Bibulus. Many 
ancient tombs may now be observed within 
the walls; but they were constructed before 
the extension of the limits by Aurelian; 
and at the time of their being erected, were 
out of the city. Of these the most conspi- 
cuous are the mausoleums of Augustus and 
Hadrian, the pyramid of C. Cestius, and 
the tomb of the Scipio family. 

The most ancient of all these is the tomb 
of the Scipios, which was not discovered 
till 1780: previous to which time other 
tombs hud had this title bestowed upon 
them. No doubt however anv longer re- 
mains, as a multitude of inscriptions has 
been found to the Scipio family, and some 
Sarcophagi, which carry us back as far as 
the year of Rome ^j6. The tomb is in a 
garden, not far from the gate of S". Sebas- 
tian, to the left of the Appian road. Scarce- 
ly any thing is left in it at present, the 
inscriptions and monuments having been 
carried to the Vatican, and copies substi- 
tuted in their room: consequently little 
now remains to be seen but a series of damp 
dark chambers by the help of a candle. 
There are niches ia the walls, where the 
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tombs were placed. The whole is cot out of 
Tufo, a soft porous stone, which extends 
over great part of this country. The most 
interesting monument is the Sarcophagus 
of L. Scipio Barbatus, great-grandfather of 
Scipio African us, who was consul U. C. 
430 (1). The Sarcophagus is of coarse stone, 
but handsomely carved in the Doric style, 
wilh roses between the triglyphs. It has 
been observed , that this Doric frieze is 
surmounted by Ionic dentils. The inscription 
is very perfect, but before the commence- 
ment ofit a line and a half have been eras- 
ed. It appears to be in the old Saturnian 
Iambic metre, 

CORNEL I V9, I.VCIVS. SC1EIO. B1RBATTS. GWAI- 
VOD. PATRE 

PHOGNATVS. FOHTIS. TIB. SAPIESSQVE— QVOIVS. 

FORMA. V1RTVTEI. PARIS VMA 
FVIT— CONSOL. CENSOR. A1D1L1S. QVEI. FV1T. APVD. 

VOS— TAVRASU. CISA.VKA 
9 AMMO. CEP1T— .SVB1GIT. OWSB. LDVCAKA, OPSI- 

DESQ.V. ABDOVC1T, 

No monument has been found to Scipio 
Africunus himself, which confirms the idea 

(i) Lit. lib. 10. c. n. M. Dutenssoyj, Hut lie skeleton 
Pltitnd entire, mill a riiijj no one of Hie Giigers, which 
Pius VI. e?ve to M. Di.l c ni . who traosfernj it lo Lord Be. 
fer\ef.~- Kecbei-cliia aur i'usaje ilea Vuutei.p. 38. 
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always entertained , that lie ended his days 
at Lilernum, and was buried there. Livy (1) 
speaks of it being doubtful in his days in 
what precise year he died, and whether he 
was buried at Liter nam or Rome. He retir- 
ed la Lilernum in 5(i5 U. C. and lived there, 
as Livy says, without any wish to return 
to Home. Some accounts said that he died 
there, and ordered a monument to be e- 
rected on the spot, lest his funeral should 
be celebrated in his ungrateful country (3). 
Valerius Maximus confirms this , (3) and 
gives the inscription upon his tomb, In- 
grain Patria, ne ossa quidem mea ha- 
bes. Monuments were shown both at Liter- 
num (4) and at Rome, claiming to be his. 
Livy mentions one, from which a statue 
was blown down in bis time (5). Pliny also 
says, (G) that there was a myrtle of great 
size at Lilernum , under which was a cave; 
and stories said that a dragon guarded the 
remains of Scipio Africanus, Aa interesting 



(t) Lil>. ixxrfll. c. S5. 56. 
(a) Ibid, c. S3. 
(S)Lib.v. c. 3. 

(4] Tka pUoiwh.r. U'.rmmi ilood pano* by the .urns 
fit Patria, frum lliv frj^utiil ul' .in in.iti i^ion fuullll lUeri.... 
T4 PiiiliA (EC- 

(5) Lib. MiTiii c. 56. 

(G) Ub. «!, e. ii 
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account of the villa, which he occupied in 
the place of his exile, may be read in one 
ofSeneca's Letters (i). It appears to have 
been preserved in its original state, and 
near it there was an altar, which Seneca 
cunceived to be the tomb ofScipio. The 
weight of evidence is certainly ill favour of 
his being buried at Liternum: so that we 
cannot pay much attention to the assertion 
of Acron , in his commentary upon Ho- 
race (2), that in consequence of ati oracle 
ordering the tomb of Scipio to be so placed , 
that it might look towards Africa, his re- 
mains were taken from the pyramid in the 
Vatican, and buried in a place between the 
town of Ostia and the port. The pyramid 
which obtained this title was nut fur from 
the Mole of Hadrian , and continued in ex- 
istence till the time of Alexander VI. who 
had it removed to improve the approach to 
the castle. 

Livy adds, that there were three statues 
within the tomb, which were said to be 
those of P. and L. Scipio, and the poet 
Ennius. A close friendship had existed be- 
tveen the great Scipio and the poet Ennius : 

f.) Epist. 8G. 
(0; £pd. it. iG. 
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but neither this passage of Livy, nor an- 
other of Cicero, (1) Warrant the assertion, 
which has been made by some, that his 
remains were deposited in the tomb of Hie 
Scipios. Valerius Maxim us (a) and Pliny (3) 
repeat what Livy lias said, without ex- 
pressing any doubt of the statue being thai 
ofEnnius. A bust, crowned with laurel, 
has been thought to be that of the poet; 
but Livy expressly says, that it was a sta- 
tue; with whom Cicero also agrees; and it 
is most probable that the upper story, of 
which scarcely any remains now exist, con- 
tained the three statues in question. 

In the year iGi5 a stone was dug up 
near the same place, which relates to L. 
Scipio.aon of Sc. Barbatus. An explanation 
of it may be found in the Collection of 
Grasvius, vol. iv. p. 1 835 : and as the epi- 
taph of Sc. Barbatus has been given above, 
this also may be inserted as a specimen of 
the latin language in the age immediately 
following. 



(1) Pre Arehi* Vncl, , it, 
(11 Lik viii. c. i^, 1. 
(3) Lib. yii. c. 3d. 
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DEDET. TEMP ESTATES VS. AIDE. MEUETO 

Which , according to the Augustan ortho- 
graphy, would he, 

HVKC. VNVM- PLVRIMI. COHSSNTltNTl ROMAE 
BONOHVM OPTIMVM FVISSE V1HVM 
LVCIVM SCIPIONKM. FILITS BARBATi 
CONSVL CENSOR JED1LIS HIC FVIT 
KIC CEPIT CORSICA.™ ALEIUAMQVE YP.BEM 
DED1T TEMPESTATIBVS JEDEX MER1TO 



The'taking of Corsica here mentioned hap- 
pened U. C. 49 4 i when this Scipio was con- 
sul. The Fasti Capitolini call him son of 
Lucius Scipio; and Livy gives to Barhatus 

(i) Cicero tells us in two places , that there wu written 
on the lomhof Culttinnl, Plurima eonsr.atianc Gattei, Po- 
putt Primmrium fuitte rirum. ( Dc Stneclute ivii. de Fin. 
35JC>l-tinus signalised himself in Sicily the year jitter the 
taking of Conic* by Scipio. It is rallier singular , that Ci- 
cero calls the praise bestowed upon Calalinus unicura elo- 
gium, 

(a) In an inscription at Frjscati we read X. Fvlvivs. «. 
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the prauiamen of Publias: but [lie inscrip- 
tion must be believed in preference to the 
Fasti, or the existing copies of Ltvy. The 
mention of a temple built to the winds il- 
lustrates a distich, in Ovid. 

Te quoqna, TsmjiesUs, uieritam deluUra fatenbur , 
Cum poene est Corsis obruta elassis aquis. 

Fast. lib. ,i. ,93. 

The commentators upon Ovid., not being 
aware of this epitaph, have referred the 
building of the temple to Claudius Nero, 
who was consul U. C. 55i , to Marcellus, 
and. to Metellus. 

PYRAMID OF CAIUS CESTlUS(i). 

The tomb of G. Ccslius is the only spe- 
cimen of a pyramid existing in Rome. It 
stands close to the Porta S. Paolo, partly 
within the walla and partly without , Au- 
relian having drawn the new line of his 
walls exactly across it, and left it standing- 
The height is lai feet; the breadth at the 
base 96. It is built of brick cased with white 

(1) A Disiertation wis written updp Urn tomb byOgta- 
vius Fatconierus , printed in Graviua ; vol \v. The pyramid 
is fii6raverl, aiid Ibe paiutiugs within it, bj Birloli, 4"'i- 
chi irpotiri. 
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marble, which has become black with ago. 
Upon the walls within are some paintings, 
still in tolerable preservation. They consist 
of live figures of women; two silting, two 
standing , and the one in the middle is a 
Victory. The women probably relate to the 
office whith Cestius held ; and one of tlieni 
may be observed to hold two long pipes ill 
her hand. There are also vases and. candela- 
bra. The room is 26 palms long, i8 broad, 
and 19 high. We learn from the inscription, 
"that it was finished in three hundred an I 
thirty days. There are two different inscrip- 
tion*; one which is repeated on the east 
and west sides, 

C. CESTIVS. L. F. POI). EPVLO. PH. TR. PL 

vii vm. epvlond.w 

The other is ou the south side, in much 
smaller letters: 

OPVS. ABSOLVTVM. EX. TESTilMEPiTO. DIEBVS. CCCXXX 
PONTI. p. F. CLA. MELAE. heredis. ET. POTHI. L 

All ancient inscription, relating to the 
same C. Cestius, may be seen in the court 
of the building containing the Museum Ca- 
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pitolinum. It was found Dear the pyramid, 
and is as follows: 




Eh PONTIVS. MEL*. D. MARIVS 
HIGER. HEREDES. C. CBSTI. ET 
L. CESTIVS QVAE. EX. PARTE. All 
EVB. PRAT HIS HER EDIT AS 
M. AGMPPAE. MVNERE. PER 
VENIT. EX. EA. PECVHIA. QTAM 
PRO. SVIS. PARTIBVS. BECEPER 
EX. VEKDITIONE. ATTALICOR 

QVAE. EIS. PER. EDICTVH 

AEDILIS. IN. SEPTtCURVM 

C, CESTI. EX. TESTA MENTO 

EIVS. ISFERRE. NOW LICV1T 

Coupling this inscription with that upon 
the tomb, we may learn that the five per- 
sons mentioned first in this last inscription 
were named heirs by the will of G. Cestius: 
one of whom, Pontius Claudius Mela, (or 
perhaps his soil,) and Pothus, a freed mall 
of the deceased, superintended the erection 
of the monument. L. Cestius, brother of 
the deceased , was not made heir by the 
will, but came into a share of the property 
by the liberality of M. Agrippa. Most pro- 
iti 
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hiibly C. Cestius named Agrippa one of his 
heirs, because he was a man of rank, and 
because be knew, that he would give up 
the properly to the natural heir L. Cestius. 
This was customary in Borne : and property 
left in this manner was called Fidei com- 
missum. It also appears, that C. Cestius 
ordered in his will, that some robes, which 
were called Attalica (from King Altalus, 
who first invented them,) (i) should be 
burnt with bis body. But an edict of the 
sdiles, intended to check the expense in- 
curred at funerals (2), hindered his heirs 
from doing this, and the robes were sold. 

All that we know of this C. Cestius is 
from these inscriptions: for he cannot be 
the same with him who is mentioned by 
Tacitus (3) , as Lipsius thought, because he 
was consul, which would certainly have 
been expressed upon the tomb. It might be 
expected that we should be able to ascertain 
the time at which lie lived from the Fasti 
Consulares, where the names of the prastors 
and tribunes of the people are given. But 
these lists are very imperfect. The names 



(,) Pliojr. lib. miii. e . 19 Propert. lib. iii. Ei. ao, 19. 
(a) ViJ C Cic. I'lii!. g, ad fi.iom: it ad Ait. lib. 19. sp. 
35, 36. 

(3JAu.lib. vi.c. 3i. 
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of all the tribunes of the people are given 
till the year 6'io U. 0. in which only one 
is named, and the other nine are wanting. 
This is the case till the year 63 a, where The 
Fasti end. We therefore cannot assign an 
earlier date lo this tomb than 6 to, and there 
are reasons for placing it later. The marble 
of which it is built was not used in Home 
till towards the end of the Republic. Three 
of the names mentioned in the last inscrip- 
tion, are found in the Capitoline marbles: 
P. Rutilins Lupus, as prastor in 704; M. 
Yips. Agrippa , as praetor in 713, and con- 
sul in 716; and M. V. M- Gurvinus, as con- 
sul in 733. We may reasonably conclude, 
that these are the same persons mentioned 
in the inscription ; and as they all survived 
C. Cestius, it is probable that he held of- 
fice a little before them; so that we might 
fix his death somewhere about the year 716, 
when Agrippa was consul. But we are able 
to approach still nearer in our conjectures. 
The Epulones were established in 55G,when 
they were three in number (1). J. Caesar 
increased them in 710 to ten (a). But we 
learn from other docunjenls, as well as from 

lib. .T.iii.c. 41. . 

(aj Dio.Ub. xliii. ad fiu«n. 
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this inscription, that the Epulones were 
before that time seven in number. At what 
period they were increased from three to 
seven, we are not informed. Ouuphrius gives 
reasons for thinking that it was done by 
Sylla, which would he about the year 
671. So that (supposing Onuphrius to be 
right) we are limited to the period between 
G71 and 710. Mr. Hobhouse advances Hie 
claims of one C. Ccstius, a pnetor and 
flatterer of Augustus, who was publicly 
scourged by order of M. Cicero the Sun , for 
presuming to defame his father in his pre- 
sence CO- But Cicero's son was born U. C, 
688, which would make him too young to 
have ordered the punishment of a man, 
who died before 7 10; and he appears to have 
been proconsul at the time, which office he 
could not possibly have held before the age 
of twenty-two. Seneca does not give any 
praenomen, and writes the name Cajstius. 
We may perhaps discover the person we 
are in search of in a C. Cestius mentioned 
by Cicero in his speech for Flaccus (j). 
This was delivered about the year 6t)4- He 
culls him a knight. It should be mentioned, 

(1) Seneca, Snasor. 
W C. .3. 
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however, that the Epulones were still cal- 
led Septemviri after tliey were increased 
to ten (i). 

The Cestian family is known to have been 
of some distinction; and the bridge, which 
leads out of the island, was called Pons 
Cestius, probably from one of the same fa- 
mily. The inscription states him to have 
been of the Poblician tribe, praetor, tri- 
bune of the people, and one of the seven 
Epulones. The term Epulo, which occurs 
in the first line , is conjectured to have been 
a surname, as the office would hardly have 
been repeated twice. The business of the 
Epulones was to prepare the banquets for 
the gods, upon occasion of any public ca- 
lamity or rejoicing. This ceremony was cal- 
led Lectisternium, and is frequently men- 
tioned by Livy. , 

The pyramidal form of building seems 
never to have been fashionable with the 
Greeks or Romans. The ancient Etruscans 
made use of it as we learn from Pliny, who 
tells us (a), that the tomb of Porsena (3) 

« ubT^Tt^. fa Kardin '' 

(3) We mij write Porwnn or 1'orsepnB : it leait m ma y 
lengthen or slioito.i the middle syllable; Necnoii Turqainium 
ejectum Pombm juhebtt Acciptre, Viig. in. yiii. G46. Minn- 
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was of thi 3 form; or rather square, with 
Ave pyramids rising from it. This is an 
exact description of the ruin at Alba no, 
which is generally called the tomb of the 
Curiatii, though supposed by antiquaries to 
be that of Pompey. This latter appropria- 
tion may possibly be correct; but it seems 
to be expressly over-thrown by a fragment 
of the poet Varro Atacinus, 

Mirmoreg lumolo Licinus peel, at Cilo jmrvo . 
l'ompeins tiullo. 

We know that his ashes were deposited near 
to his Alban villa (i> We have already 
seen from Acron, the scholiast upon Ho- 
race, that a pyramid was raised to the me- 
mory of Scipio : and Fulvio says (a) , that 
traces of it existed near the mausoleum of 
Hadrian in the lime of Alexander VI. The 
marble which covered it had been taken by 
Somnus I. (who was pope G77-9,) to pave 
the court of St. Peter's. Glavelli, the his- 
torian of Arpino, mentions a pyramid in 
that town of Gyclopian stones, which he 

cis tut Etna Potmihb moTios , Hor. Epwl. nf. perb»p! in 
both ca«< Paraem ii lbs best orlbogr.phy. The Greeks wrote 
HaaaCio;, Ilosrivai, Dofofoct- 

(1) PhUrcb. 

(a) Lib. iv.t. St. 
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calls the monument of Saturn , and which 
was probably of very remote antiquity : but 
110 such curiosity is now to be seen in Ar- 
pino, at least not in a pyramidal form. We 
have no other pyramid now remaining in 
Rome hut this of G. Cestius. And it may 
be observed, that the circumstance of this 
being built as a tomb, in some measura 
confirms the idea of the Egyptian pyramids 
being erected for that purpose. 

There is a colossal foot in bronze, in the 
Stanza del Vaso in the Capitol, which was 
found near the pyramid. It was standing 
upon a marble base; and it is calculated , 
that the statue to which it belonged must 
have been fifteen palms (eleven feet) high. 
This and the inscription given above were 
found when the pyramid was being restor- 
ed b^ order of Alexander VII. in 1G73. Part 
of it was buried sixteen feet by the accu- 
mulation of soil. It may be mentioned, as a 
singular instance of error ill so learned a 
man, and such a lover of antiquities, that 
Petrarch considered this pyramid to be the 
tomb of Remus. The inscriptions were per- 
haps not so legible in his days. 

Clos* to this tomb is the burial-place for 
Protestants and heretics of all descriptions: 
the monuments to the English are by fur 
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the most numerous: and the ground was 
inclosed in 1824 al the expense of the go- 
vernment; in doing which part of the Via 
Appia was brought to light. 

MAUSOLEUM OF AUGUSTUS 

Of this once magnificent fabric consider- 
able remains still exist, but they are com- 
plete! y surrounded by other buildings, and 
what is to be seen exhibits no beauty or 
grandeur of architecture. The body of Mar- 
cellus, the nephew of Augustus, was the 
first deposited here: he died A. C. 33: and 
Virgil, wbo has so pathetically celebrated 
bis death , makes allusion also to this Mau- 
soleum. 

Quanta ille viritm magnum Mavortia aj urban 
Csropuaaget gemilns , vet qua, Tilwrinc, lijehfc 
Funara , cam tumuium pratlerlaberc reccnlem. 

JU. <i. 8 3 3. 

J. Caesar, Augustus , and Germanicus, were 
also buried here: (1) and we know from se- 
veral ancient inscriptions , that the freed- 
men of the Emperor's family were likewise 
admitted. It was of a circular form, 400 feet 

(OVUeOvid. U LilUm, 67 , tic. 
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in height, with a dome at the top, sur- 
mounted by a statue of Augustus. The dia- 
meter of the largest part was fifty paces (i). 
The whole was covered with marble. Ta- 
citus (a) calls it the tomb of the Octavii: 
aiid Suetonius (3) says, that Augustus built 
it in the year of his sixth consulate, and 
planted trees about it for public walks. 

Tlie best account of the original appear- 
ance of this building is given by Strabo (4); 
" What they call the Mausoleum is parli- 
" cularly worthy of mention. It is built 
" upon immense foundations of white mar- 
" ble, and covered with evergreens. On the 
" top is a statue of Augustus in bronze; 
" underneath are the vaults for himself, 
" his relations, and dependents. Behind is 
" a grove with admirable walks. " He then 
proceeds to describe the place where the 
bodies were burnt: " In the centre of the 
" plain stands the Tomb itself, finished in 
" white marble, with iron p.disades round 
" it, and poplar trees planted within. The 
" inner circular wall slill exists with the 
"opus reticulalum; but formerly, as it 

(r)Spence'» An«dot*>, p. 88. 
(a) Ad. lib. iv. c. 44- 
(3) In AuKiista.c. ioo. 
C4) Lib. t. 

16* 
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" seems, there were three walls at equal 
" distances, the intervals between which 
" were marked out into certain spaces, so 
" as to produce a greater number of vaults, 
" for the interment of each person separate- 
" ly . " Of all this splendour little now 
remains but a circular mass of brickwork of 
immense thickness: the dome is entirely 
gone; and this, as well as other parts, 
having fallen in, has made such an accu- 
mulation in the interior, that the present 
area is raised a considerable height above 
the street. Platina tells us, without quoting 
his authority, that the building was re- 
paired by Theodoric in the fifth century (i). 
It has been fitted up with rows of seats 
after the manner of the ancient amphi- 
theatres, and hull-fights are occasionally 
performed in it. Several of the sepulchral 
chambers may still be seen ill the wall, 
which surrounds the whole (2). 

MAUSOLEUM OF HADRIAN. 

This building is now called the Castle of 
S. Angelo, from a bronze statue of the Ar- 

(OViU Fdicuiii. 

(a) Engravings a r e gi ve n of this Mausoleum by Bartlioli, iii 
his work upon unci tn I sspulcbrei. 
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change! Michael on the top of it. It seems 
to have boon erected in imitation anil ri- 
valry of the Mausoleum of Augustus , which 
stood at no great distance off on the other 
side of the Tiber. Perhaps Hadrian did nut 
quite finish it,asCapitolinns mentions some- 
thing being done to it by Antoninus Pius. 
Both structures were circular. This of Ha- 
drian consisted of three stories, one above 
the other, besides a square basement. From 
coins and the description of Prucopius we 
may collect, that the two first stories were 
ornamented with pillars and statues, and 
the third was surmounted with a cupola and 
a statue of Hadrian. The passage in Proco- 
piua is this (i): " The tomb of the Empe- 
" ror Hadrian stands without the Porta Au- 
" i-tdia, at about a stone's throw from the 
" walls, and is undoubtedly well worth see- 
" ing. For it is built of Parian marble: 
" the square stones (of which the basement 
" is built) are joined alternately to each 
" other, without the admixture of any ce- 
" merit, and it is divided into four sides of 
" equal dimensions; each is of such a length , 
" that a stone thrown from one angle would 
" but just reach the other (2). In height it 

(1) Lib. iii. 

ii.iOuHoIlL'.grmtplM.lbe.ijMme.wreaSuE^lisl. fel. 
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" surpasses the walls of the city. There are 
" also statues on it of men and horses, fi- 
" nishedwitli wonderful skill out of Parian 
" marble. The inhabitants a long time ago 
" observing it stand like a tower overlook- 
" ing the city, carried out two arms from 
" the walls to the tomb, and by building 
" them into it so united it, that thencefur- 
" ward it became part of the walls , for it 
" has a very lofty appearance, like a tower, 
" and overhangs the gate in that quarter." 
In the painting of the appearance of the 
cross to Constantino , in the room , which is 
called after that emperor, in the Vatican, 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian is introduced, 
as well as that of Augustus, in what is 
supposed to have been their ancient state: 
they were probably designed by Raffael. 

Beside the basement, the first circular 
story now alone remains, 5^6 feet in cir- 
cumference; stripped of all its ornaments, 
and with modern buildings on the top of 
it. The statues were thrown down during 
the siege of Rome by the Goths under Vi- 
tiges; when the building served for a cita- 
del, and the besieged threw down the sta- 
tues upon their assailants. In the scheme 
for dragging the Tiber in search of anti- 
quities, which was tried in the summer of 
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1819. great hopes were entertained that 
some of these statues would be found. The 
sanguine supporters of the scheme seem to 
have forgotten , that marble statues (pro- 
bably of colossal size) could not easily be 
used as weapons of offence, unless they were 
first broken in pieces. Procopius , who men- 
tions the fact of the statues being thrown 
down, expressly says, that they were so 
broken. His words are," having broken the 
" statues , which were of marble and of 
" great size, they threw down large stones 
" made out of their fragments upon the 
" heads of the enemy. " It is however as- 
serted by Winkelmann, (i) that when Ur- 
ban VIII repaired the ditch of this fortress, 
two statues were found there: one ofasleep- 
ing faun, the legs, thighs, and left arm of 
which were wanting, and which is now in 
the Barherini gallery. The other was of Sep- 
timius Severus. He adds, that Alexander 
VI discovered others, and in this he is con- 
firmed by Andrea Fulvio and L. Fauno, 
who say, that they had seen some heads 
and other fragments dug up, when the dit- 
ches were being made deeper. They perhaps 
were dug up near this place, but whether 

(i;Tub>. ii. i>. 338. 
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they belonged to the series of statues which 
ornamented the Mausoleum, cannot be as- 
certained. The Tiber has certainly given 
up no such treasures hitherto, and the a- 
hove-meiitioned scheme totally failed. 

Some disputes have arisen as to a pine of 
metal, which is now in the garden of Bel- 
vedere, and which is said to have been on 
the top of this building. It is often repre- 
sented so in drawings. But this is a mistake. 
Some authors have mentioned, that a statue 
of Hadrian stood on the top ; and Johannes 
Amiochenus (i) says, that a car in bronze 
formerly stood there. If this writer is to be 
believed, the proportions of this car were 
so immense, that a tall man could place 
himself in the hollow of the horse's eyes! 
And yet the height of this building was so 
prodigious, that the car and the figure in it 
looked quite diminutive from the ground. 
Dante seems to allude to this pine in the 
Inferno, xxxi. 58. 

La Ficcii sin mi pare luogn e grcasa. 
Come la pina di Sin Pielro a Rome. 

The commentators perpetuate the mistake 
of placing this pine on the top of the Mau- 

[I) Ho noli a Ctiruiio logical Hiilnry in eighteen bonks. 
Some have uliced liiia in Ike tUtli csutucj , Dtlwn iu Iba 
nlilltl, Sec C«™. 
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soleum: but as it stood fur a long time 
in front of the old Church of S. Peter, the 
Words in the passage quoted are very in- 
telligible. It stood in the centre of the Qun- 
driporticuS; or quadrangular cloister, which 
was in front of the old Basilica; and was 
covered by a canopy supported by eight 
columns, on the top of which were two 
peacocks and four dolphins, all gilt, The 
whole is said by some antiquaries to have 
been on the top of the Mausoleum. The pine 
is i5 pirns high, and served as a fountain. 
FlammiusVacca(i) tells us, that it was 
found in digging fur the foundations of the 
old church of Transpontina , which is at the 
foot of the Mausoleum of Hadrian: and this 
probably gave rise to the idea, that it for- 
merly stood on the top of that building. 

Jt may also be found in some books, that 
the beautiful Corinthian columns in the 
Church of St. Paul came from hence; but 
the account is not true. St. Paul's Wiis built 
in 3t)G, whereas Procopius mentions the 
Mausoleum and its statues as being perfect 
in 53G; beside which the height of the pil- 
lars, which is 4G palms, is much too great 
for them to have stood on this building. 

(i; Ho- 61. 
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At what time it was first used as a place 
of defence, is not easy to ascertain. Proco- 
pius speaks of it as an event which took place 
considerably before his lime. Perhaps we 
may assign it to the first Gothic war, when 
Alaric invaded Rome. In the second war, 
the statues were broken and thrown down, 
as already stated. Totila afterwards gained 
possession of the building, and according 
to Procopiua (i), a very strong fortress was 
made of it by the garrison, which held it 
after Totila's death. They surrounded it 
with walls, and connected their new work 
with the walls of the city. In the twenty- 
sixth year of the reign of Justinian. A. D. 
553, the Goths, were forced to give it up, 
and after that it continued in the possession 
of the Exarchs, who governed Rome in 
the name of the Greek emperors. The name 
of S. Angelo was given to it upon the oc- 
easion of an angel appearing to Gregory the 
Great, when he went in a grand procession 
of clergy and people to S. Peter's after the 
terrible inundation in November, 58g. His 
third successor, Boniface IV. dedicated a 
chapel to S. Michael at the top of the Mau- 
soleum. Luitprandus gives the following ac- 

(i, Lib. iii. 
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count of it during [his period (i). " In the 
" entrance to the city of Rome there is a 
" fortification of astonishing workmanship 
" and astonishing sLrength: in front of the 
" gate is a bridge of great consequence oyer 
" the Tiber, which is the first in going in 
" or out of Rome: nor is there any other 
" way of passing except over this bridge. 
" But this cannot be done, except by leave 
" of those who guard the fortress. The for- 
" tress itself is of so great a height , that a 
" church, which is built at the top of it in 
" honour of the Archangel Michael , chief of 
" the heavenly host, is called the Church of 
" S. Angelo in the heavens, (usque ad coe- 
" losj. " There is still a figure of an angel 
upon the top: but Andrea Fulsio who wrote 
iu the sixteenth century speaks of it as a 
thing which had existed, but did not -in 
his days. 

Different powerful families occupied it 
till the time of John XII. who waa the first 
pope that possessed it, about a55. His suc- 
cessors were sometimes masters of it, and 
sometimes driven out of it. About the year 
980, Grescenzio Nomentano got possession 
of it, and added the fortifications. From hira 

{1 j Lib, m. ci a. 
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it got the uame of Caste] lo <li Crescen- 
do; (i) before which it was frequently 
called the house of Theodoric. After this 
time, a long period of troubles succeeded 
between the pope and the citizens of Rome; 
during which time we sometimes find the 
pope overawing the people by means of 
this fortress, and sometimes besieged in it 
by the turbulent citizens. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the Orsini family 
occupied this and the Theatre of Poropey. 
It was disfigured and reduced to its present 
shapeless form by the fury of the Roman po- 
pulace in 1378, at which time it had been oc- 
cupied by a garrison placed there by the 
French cardinals, who opposed the election 
of Urban VI. and the partisans of this Pope, 
when they took it, would have destroyed 
it,* if they had not found it too strong. Bo- 
niface IX. repaired the walls ill 1393, and 
since his time, the popes with little inter- 
ruption have kept possession of it (a). Alex- 
ander VI. added some brickwork at the 
top, and strengthened the fortifications in 
general. Paul 111. and Pius IV. also did 
much towards ornamenting and fortifying 

(i)Vidc Guiccur.lini, lib. I. p. lai. 
(a) Vide (Juicciardini, lib. ii. p. aaa. 
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it: and lastly Urban VIII. added more 
than any of liis predecessors. Since this time 
it has always been used as the citatel of 
Rome, and now serves also as a state prison. 
It has a secret communication with the Va- 
tican, constructed by Alexander VI. In the 
interior are some paintings by Perino del 
Vaga , Giulio Romano , etc. The chamber in 
which the remains of Hadrian were laid may 
still be seen: bot Innocent II. removed the 
urn of Porphyry to the Lateran, to serve 
for his own tomb (i). 

TOMB OF CECILIA METELLA. 

While we are upon the subject of tombs, 
that of Csecilia Metella must not be omit- 
ted. It stands on the Appian Way, and 
near to the Circus ofcCaracalla. Nothing 
more is known of this lady, than from the 
inscription on the outside, which allies her 
to a noble family. 

Q. CRETICI. F 
ME TEL LA E. CRASSI 

Q. C. Metellus got the surname ofCreti- 

(■(Plitiua.inhii lireDfPopeSIiiosI. lUtei tb.t Hidriau 
<ru buried it Pululi in Ciccri/s Villa. 
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cus for his conquest of Crete, U..C. 687 (1): 
and we may fairly conclude, that this in- 
scription relates to his daughter, who mar- 
ried into the family of Crassus. It has been 
conjectured, that her husband was the Cras- 
sus who fell in the Parthian war, U. C. 700. 
He is known to have married Tertulla, daugh- 
ter of M. Lucullus, and the Lady in ques- 
tion may have been bis second wife (2). 

That the family of the Metelli had a bu- 
rial-place upon this road, we learn from 
Cicero (3) ; " When you go out of the Por- 
" ta Capena, and see the Tombs of Cala- 
" tinus, the Scipios, the Servilii, the Me- 
" telli, etc. etc. " Upon which passage we 
may , observe, that the tombs of all these 
families have now been discovered except 
that of Calatinus; since Canova ascertained 
the burial-place of bhe Servilii in 1808. The 
monument before us seems to be still more 
expressly mentioned by Corn. Nepos, who 
tells us , that " Pomponius Atticus was bu- 
" ried five miles from Rome, near the Ap- 
" pian road, in the monument of his uncle 
" Q. Cfecilius. " The distance to this place 

(i) Vide Velleius . lib. ii.c. 40. 

(i) Vide Glmdorjiii Ononnsticon, where i< a pedigree of 
the G«ilia n family. 

3) Tnc. Diap, lib- i.e.;. 
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fromtheForum would be about five rtiiles(i). 
Atlicus died U. C. 731. 

Tbe upper part of tbis monument is cir- 
cular, resting upon a square basement. This 
basement is made of small irregular stones, 
with large square ones at certain intervals. 
The circular part is of freestone, and remark- 
able for the immense size of the stones, 
which are in fact larger than they appear 
to be ; for each block is divided into two or 
three squares, and on account of the arrange- 
ment of the squares, it is difficult to per- 
ceive the joinings. The original entrance 
is buried under the soil; hut an opening 
has been made above, by which we see the 
interior. The top of the roof is broken in , 
but enough remains to prove it to have 
been of a conical shape; that is, the walls 
converged internally, though on the out- 
side they remained straight, so that they 
must have been much thicker at the top 
than they were at the bottom. The sarco- 
phagus, which contained the remains of 
the person buried here, was taken to llje 
Palazzo Farnese, where it may still be seen 
ill the court. Poggio says, that part of the 
tomb was burnt to make lime: and "Urban 

(OVide P . .48. 
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VIII. took some of the blocks of stone for 
the fountain of Trevi. 

Tlie cornice is ornamented with festoons 
and bulls' heads alternately, from whence 
the building has acquired the name of Capo 
di Bove. This ornament of hulls' heads is 
frequently to be seen in ancient buildings 
and sculptures. Livy mentions it being first 
invented; (1) but the Greeks certainly used 
it in connection with festoons, and proba- 
bly at a period prior to that mentioned by 
Livy. In the Britisli Museum some speci- 
mens may be seen of it, upon ancient al- 
tars (a). The tomb was used as a fortifica- 
tion in the middle ages ; and the works upon 
the top of it were added by Boniface VIII. 
at the end of the thirteenth century. The 
arms of the Gaetani family are upon the 
adjoining buildings: and a friend suggests 
to uie that this circumstance, rather than 
the ornament in the frieze, gave rise to the 
name of Capo di Bove; the arms of that fa- 
mily being a bull's head. If the building 
never bore this name before it was occupied 
by the Gaetani, this etymology is perhaps 
preferable to the other. 

(0 1 quote this from meinorj , not being abb to Cud lb; 
pa<nge. 

(3) See the roam of the Elgin. Murbln , No). 91 , 106. 
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Another tomb, resembling this in form, 
but smaller, may be seen on the road to 
Tivoli, close to the PonteLucano. Jt belong- 
ed to the Plautiau family. 

BATHS. 

The luxury in which the Roman empe- 
rors indulged in the construction of their 
baths, is almost incredible. The expression 
of Thermae, which is now applied to so 
many ruins, is certainly not wholly cor- 
rect ; but we have sufficient evidence that 
immense buildings were raised merely for 
this purpose. A. Marcellinus (1) complains 
of their enormous size, " lavacra in inodttm 
" provinciaruin extructa. " Some were in- 
tended for the summer, others for the 
winter. First of all, the emperors erected 
them for their own private use, but subse- 
quently public ones were constructed , 
which were open to all. Sextus Rufus reck- 
ons eight hundred, Maecenas is said to 
have been the first who introduced warm 
baths at Rome (a). 



(i)Llb. "i-c- 11), 
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This name by no means answers to the 
immensity of the building which once co- 
vered great part of the Esquiiiiie Hill , and 
should more properly be styled the Palace 
of Titus. This is, in fact, the name which 
Pliny gives to it (i). The ground is now 
occupied by gardens to a great extent, and 
several fragments still exist in various parts 
of them, which all belonged to the same 
edifice. The house of Maecenas stood here 
before; and the Golden-house of Nero, on 
the Palatine Hill, also extended as far as 
this place. Titus made use of both these 
buildings in constructing his own palace; 
and the ruins seem to agree with this ac- 
count, by certain irregularities, and a want 
of uniformity. Suetonius tells (is, that the 
building was finished in haste (a); and 
there are reasons for supposing that Trajan 
built some additions. A considerable exca- 
vation was made in 1777; but the chief 
merit isdue to the French, who carried on 
the work much farther , and arrived at the 
lower floor. The building seems originally 

(1) Lib. xmi. c. 5 : la Tili Imperaloris domo. 
(UTitoi, c. 
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to have consisted of two stories ; but of the 
upper one little remains tn be seen. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the ancients 
built their houses with only a ground floor. 
At Pompeii this certainly appears to have 
been the case; nor am I aware, that in the 
excavations made within the walls, there 
has as yet been found any house of two sto- 
ries. Outside the walls there is a larger 
house, which has been called that of M. 
Arrius Diomedes, which was certainly of 
more than one story. The Bhtlis of Titus , 
Caracalla, and Diocletian, were evidently of 
this kind ; and we know that private houses 
were sometimes raised to a great height. 
Mention is made of a third story as early as 
at the beginning of the second Punic war (1). 
The upper rooms were called Caenacula; and 
Juvenal frequently alludes to the uses which 
were made of them. He tells us plainly (2) , 
that Centronius had villas at Tibur, Fran- 
este, and Caieta, which were very lofty. 
The fact seem to be, that till the population 
of Rome became so enormous, the houses 
were only of one story. Vitruvius says as 
much (3); and by the law, which did not 

f,)Liv. «i. Si. 

(1) S.t. iir. 88. Vid. Sat. ill- 1 9 5, etc. 
(3) Lib. ii. c. 8. 

'7 
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allow a wall to be more than a cerlain thick- 
ness, the walls, which were built of brick, 
could oot support an upper story. They 
therefore took to build them of stone and 
stronger materials, by which means they 
were able to carry up their houses to a con- 
siderable height; and tins, as Yitruvius 
says, was merely on account of the overflow- 
ing population. JT raja 11 published a decree, 
that no house should be higher than sixty 
feet. 

The height »f the rooms in the Baths of 
Titus is prodigious, and th^y are compara- 
tively very narrow. It is also remarkable, 
that in many of the rooms there is no trace 
of any window. This deficiency may fre- 
quently be observed in ancient Roman 
buildings. Many houses in Pompeii have no 
other aperture but the door, which leads 
into the court; and in the Baths of Cara- 
calla even the most perfect remains of 
chambers have no traces of windows. Some 
houses, however, certainly had them; and 
the term fenestra, though it often implied 
merely an open space in the wall, which 
let in the air as well as the light , signified, 
also, a kind of lattice-work , which was not 
uncommon in dwelling-houses. Virgil seems 
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to allude to something of this kind, where 
fie says, 

I'lfiil per iisaertas fundcbat Luni feueiliu. 

"Where glass was so little used, and so im- 
perfectly formed, it must liave been diffi- 
cult , in lime of winter, to admit light and 
yet exclude the cold. And the custom, which 
seems so barbarous to us, of constructing 
rooms without windows, arose, probably, 
from their ignorance of an art , which 
now gives to every cottage in England an 
advantage over the palaces of the Gtesars. 
In Sicily, and great part of the south of 
Italy, glass is still rarely seen in the win- 
dows. The mildness of the climate allows 
the free admission of air in the day time, 
and at night the aperture is closed with 
wooden shutters. It would seem that this 
luxury was of earlier introduction in the 
north than in the south of Europe. jJSneas 
Sylvius , ( afterwards Pope Pius II. ) in his 
treatise De Moribas Germanortim, written 
in the fifteenth century, mentions that all 
the houses in Vienna had glass windows. 
" Instead of the room being furnished as 
" with us, they have places to warm tliem- 
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" selves by, which they call stoves (stubae); 
" for this is their method of tempering the 
" severity of the winter. Transparent win- 
" tlows of glass are in every bouse " (1). 
The term vitreae, as signifying glass win- 
dows; certainly occurs in very early writers. 
St. Jerom, who lived in the fourth century, 
mentions (2) glass being run into thin 
plates for this purpose ; and the use of it in 
churches seems considerably to have pre- 
ceded the general admission of it into" pri- 
vate houses. In our own country, we are 
told by Stubbs, (3) that Wigfrid, Bishop 
of Worcester, was the first who introduced 
windows of stone and glass into England ; 
and Bede (4) has the following passage in 
one of his works : "He sent messengers into 
" Gaul, to bring over some glaziers, ( artists 
« who till then were unknown in Britain, ) 
" to put panes into the windows of the 
" Church, as well as in the cloisters and 
« cells " (5). 

Beside their ignorance of the art of mak- 
ing glass windows, I doubt whether the 



(OVUeEpist. iG5,1ib. i. 
(uiln E.,-cl.. *L. 1G. 

In A, lis Ponlifiaim Ebor. «nno jsG- 

(4) De WiranmiiciMi ftWst. c. 5. 

(5) Vide Duciiigt, yitrea. 
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Romans did not designedly construct tlieir 
houses in this manner to render them cool. 
During the summer months , when the heat 
is so excessive in Italy, it is impossible, as 
in England, to retire to a cool side of the 
house, and there avoid the influence of the 
aun: the whole atmosphere seems to be scorch- 
ed: and in the shade, as well as out of it, 
by night as well as by day, not relaxation of 
the beat is to he found. The ancient Romans 
seem to have adopted » remedy in exclud- 
ing the outward air , and constructing their 
rooms one within the other, so that the in- 
ner appartments had the coolness of a cel- 
lar. I think we have this custom clearly in- 
dicated in some letters of Pliny. In describ- 
ing one of his villas in Tuscany to his 
friend Apollinaris, (1) he says," III this 
" part is my bed-room, from which the 
« light and all noises are excluded. " In 
the same epistle he describes a suite of liv- 
ing rooms, and says, "At the end there 
" is a chamber, which in summer is quite 
" frosty from the cold shut up in it: it is 
" contented with its own atmosphere, and 
" neither desires nor admits the external 
" air. " I by no means wish to say, that 

(1) Lib. v. Epiil. G. 
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the ancients had always very few windows, 
or very small ones. I am well aware, that 
Vitruviits (i) gives particular instructions 
for admitting sufficient light. Pliny himself, 
whose letter I have quoted above, undoubt- 
edly talks of many of his rooms having 
several windows: and it appears from a 
letter of Seneca , (a) that even in the rooms 
where the baths were , very large windows 
were then fashionable: and people were 
not contented, unless they could enjoy a 
prospect of the country while they were in 
the wuter. All that I mean to say is, that 
where we see apartments in ancient build- 
ings , such as in these baths , and very 
generally in Pompeii, where there was no 
aperture to the air hut by the door, it was 
probably an intentional contrivance to have 
some rooms in the house, which were im- 
pervious to the heat of the sun. Vitruvius (3) 
frequently distinguishes between summer 
and winter rooms; and the term hyberna- 
culum, as expressing a separate apartment 
contrived for warmth in winter, is very 
common in the letters of Pliny. 

It must not however be supposed, that 



(i) Lib. vi. c. g. 
(a) Episl. 86. 
(3) Lib. Yii. 
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the ancients were unacquainted with the 
use of glass. Pliny tells us of the invention 
of it as early as 1000 A. G. And if we may 
believe his testimony, they were by no 
means rude in the management of it. For 
he tells us, (i) that in the time of Tibe- 
rius a method was discovered of making 
glass flexible. But he expresses some doubt 
as to the fjcl himself; and the story is evi- 
dently inadmissible, though it is repeated 
by Dio Cassius, Pelroiiius Arbiter, and I- 
sidore of Seville, who probably merely co- 
pied from Pliny. Aristotle asks two ques- 
tions with respect to glass; What is it that 
makes it transparent? and, Why is it not 
flexible? The Greeks undoubtedly made use 
of it, and called it hyalum, a term which 
seems first to have signified crystal, and 
perhaps rock-salt; and which was after- 
wards transferred to glass, from its resem- 
bling those substances in transparency (a). 
Seneca very plainly describes a glassblower 
making vessels of any shape he pleased me- 
rely by blowing (3): and he mentions the 
use of glass vessels fdled with water for the 
purpose of magnifying objects, and making 

(i)Lib. mvi.c. 36. 

fa) Viil.Sthol. in Aristdfli. Null. net. ii. ic. i. 
(3, Eplrt. oo. 
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minute characters legible (i). Burning glass- 
es arc minutely described by Epiphanius, 
in the fourth century (a). Pliny tells us, 
that in Nero's time vases and cups were 
made of white transparent glass, so as to 
imitate rock-crystal. They came from Alex- 
andria, and cost a great price. We know 
also, that they formed cinerary urns of it, 
and even executed bas-reliefs in glass: so 
that Winkelmann says, (3) that the ancients 
in general made a greater use of glass than 
the moderns. 

Still, however, we have no direct evi- 
dence that glass was generally used by them 
for those two purposes, which are so es- 
sential to us at present, namely, for mir- 
rors and for windows. The former were me- 
tallic; and some specimens may be seen, 
now grown dull by age, in the gallery at 
Florence. Pliny tells us, (4) that the best 
were made in his day of silver, which had 
been used fur that purpose since the time 
of Pompey. Ho mentions: that there was a 
contrivance for affixing gold to the back of 
the silver, which gave a better reflection. 

(OHdt. (jurat, lib. i.e. 9. 
(1) Ancdr. 4;. vol. ii. p. Si. 
(3) Lib. i.c.i-S. m. 
(4J Lib, utui. c 4S. 
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More anciently iron had oeen used, or a 
mixture of tin and copper: but in his days 

maidservant used them (i). Glass mirrors 
were first mentioned in a work attributed 
to Alexander Apbrodisius, who lived at the 
end of the second century (a): and the 
squares of glass with which Firnius covered 
llie walls of his room, were most likely used 
as mirrors (3). 

There is some evidence, that glass was 
applied to windows even by the ancients; 
and in the Museum at Parma some panes 
are preserved, brought from the ruins of 
Velleia, which are said to have been found 
in their original situation. 'I hey are cer- 
tainly dull and obscure , hut perhaps nut 
more so than the best glass would be, after 
lying buried for so inanv centuries. Similar 
panes have also been found at Pompeii 
" One of the room* had a large glazed bow. 
" window: the glass was very thick, and 
" deeply tinged with green: it was set in 
" lead, like a modern casement " (4). Ho 
race may be adduced as an evidence, that 



(i)Lib. xuir. c. 48. 

(a) DodwD'a Trmels in Greece, vol. i. p. $ J3. 
(1) VoplMiu iu ViU , c. 3. 
(i) Sir W. GtU'i Pompeiim. 

»7* 
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the transparency of glass was brought to 
considerable perfection in bis time, when lie 
says of llie pure fountain of Blandusia, that 
it was more pellucid than glass (i). It is 
true, that he gives the superiority to the 
fountain. It was natural that he should do 
so, in extolling its clearness ; but if glass in 
those days was always dull and opaque, 
the compliment was not very great. St. 
Paul, when he uses the expression, " Now 
we see through a glass darkly, (2) " seems 
to allude to the use of glass for the admis- 
sion of light; and at the same time to prove, 
that when applied to that purpose, it was 
not transparent enough to transmit the ob- 
jects clearly. In the present day his meta- 
phor would not be applicable, as we can 
now see as perfectly through glass, as when 
no such medium intervenes. 

Before the Romans came to use glass for 
their windows, two mineral substances, 
phe/igites and lapis specularh, (probably 
Mica and Talc,) served for the transmission 
of light. Seneca marks the time, when one 
of them was introduced, (3) " There are 

(1) 01. lii. 1 3. 1. 

it) 1 Cor. liii. 1 a. There is a Jiuertalloq upon tliij pas- 
mgc in the last volume of the Critici Sacri. 
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" some arts which we know were not dis- 
" covered till our days: such is the use of 
" those glasses, (specularia), made of trans- 
" parent stones, (testae) , which leave a 
" free passage for the light. " Suetonius 
mentions this substance being used for mir- 
rors fi); and Pliny tells us (a), that beehives 
were made of it, in order to show the bees 
at work. Some have thought that glass also 
was used for windows at this time, from a 
passage in Philo, where he is giving an ac- 
count of the embassy to Claudius. Speaking 
of the room of audience, he says , " that tlie 
" emperor walked about, and ordered the 
" windows every where to be closed with 
" transparent stones, which resembled white 
" hfalum. " Ii is difficult to give an exact 
interpretation to these words ; but they are 
not decisive as indicating the use of glass. 
We must bear in mind , that I lie stone cal- 
led phengites was not the same with the 
lapis specularis. The latter was known be- 
fore the former. The passage quoted from Se- 
neca shows, that phengites was not known 
till about Nero's lime, or a little before. 
Pliny points out the distintion still more 

(ii DomiT. c. »It. 
l*t Lib. ill, c. 14. 
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clearly ; describing the lapis spccularis (i ): 
he tells us, that it was easily divided into 
thin laminae, and was sometimes found 
incorporated in rock, but was generally dug 
up by itself, and only required cutting. It 
was found in Spain , Cyprus, Cappadocia, 
Sicily, and Africa; and the lamina- never 
exceeded five feet in length. This .descrip- 
tion seems to answer to what we ciill Talc, 
which is now found mostly in the Tyrol, 
Saxony, and Silesia, connected with rocks 
of Serpentine. Having described the lapis 
specularisj Pliny proceeds to say, that in 
Nero's time a stone had been discovered 
which was as hard as marble, white, and 
transparent, even where there were yellow 
veins. " So that, when the doors are clos- 
" ed, there is still the light of day within, 
" but produced in a different manner from 
" what it is by spccularia, the light being, 
" as it were, shut up in the room, not trans- 
" mitted from without. Juba also writes, 
" that there is a stone in Arabia, transpa- 
" rent like glass, which they use for spa- 
" cularia. " still, however, we have no ex- 
press mention of panes of glass. I under- 
stand specularia to mean glasses made of the 

(r) Lib. c. 45. 
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lapis specularis; as appears, also, from 
combining two passages in Martial, which 
give us the additional information , that 
the Romans had greenhouses, or hothouses, 
constructed like our own . We read , 

Hibernis obittta Nolia Speculoria puros 
Admiltunt soles, ct line face diem. 

Lib. riU. ep. i4- 
Condila penpicni viiit tiademia gimma, 
EtUgilur feli*, nee lumen urn Intel. 

Lib. viii. ep. 68. 

The gemma j in the last epigram, is evi- 
dently the same as specularis in thefirstj 
and the term gemma would hardly have 
heen used to denote an artificial substance 
like glass; but was not una p propria te to a 
natural production found imbedded in rocks. 
Another passage iu Pliny (1) is more. to the 
point , because lie is there expressly treat- 
ing of glass. After praising Sidon for its 
manufacture of that article, he adds, " si 
" quidem etiam specularia excogitaverat. " 
If neither of these two passages relate to 
windows of glass, Lactantius is the earliest 
author who mentions them. (2) "It is ma- 
" nifest, that it is the mind which sees, by 

(1) Lib. isivi. e. aS. 

(a) De OiiiOc. Dei, lorn. ii. c. 8. 
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" means of the eyes, those things with areop- 
" posiLe to it, as if through windows cover- 
" ed with glass, or lapis- specularis . " 
Lactantius wrote at the beginning of the 
fourth century ; (i) and Origen , about 
iixty years earlier, mentions the rays of 
the sun being transmitted through " win- 
" dows and certain small receptacles of 
" light, " by which he may perhaps have 
meant glass, (a) 

In such rooms as these in the Baths of 
Titus, lamps must always have been used; 
and it may be observed, that there is scarce- 
ly a passage in an ancient author, where 
mentions is made of a banquet, hut " the 
" golden lamps hanging from.the roufs " 
are always added. According to the hours 
which the ancients observedfor their meals, 
(the coena , or last meal, being at about 
three o'clock,) there would have been no 
need of lights, bad there been windows to 
the rooms ; which affords another proof that 
they were frequently constructed without 
them. Indeed, Grecian architecture seems 
to derive a peculiar character from the 
absence of such apertures. If any objection 

fc> A grind inscription nf the lapis specularil may be seen 
in Si. Buil rim-nil. J). 

(») Da t'ciociu. lib. i.e. 1. 5 ft 
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is to be made to the chaste and simple 
models which ancient Greece has left us , 
it is, that there is a heaviness and a want of 
relief in the vast masses of solid masonry. 
The modern Italian architects have gone 
into the contrary extreme; their aim seems 
to have been , lo break every portion of 
the building into as many parts as possible; 
and in the pediments of their windows 
they have been particularly profuse of or- 
nament. The difference is probably to be 
traced to the fact of the ancients having had 
few windows in their buildings, and the 
moderns having many. In such structures 
as the Palace of Titus, where many orna- 
ments, both in painting and sculpture, were 
assembled , it might, be thought that much 
of the effect would be lost by their being 
never seen except by the light of lamps. 
With respect to sculpture, however, it is 
well known that there is no greater lest of 
the excellence of the work , than to view it 
by torch-light , the rising of the muscles, 
and all those delicate touches of the chisel, 
which are scarcely observed on the smooth 
surface of the white marble, are thrown 
into a much stronger light and shade in 
this manner. It is not uncommon for par- 
ties to visit the Vatican at night , and view 
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the statues by torch-tight. The effect is 
certainly very good ; and some pretend to 
discover that the modern productions ap- 
pear greatly inferior to the ancient on such 
occasions. We know that there were for- 
merly some of the finest specimens of sculp- 
ture in the Baths of Titus, and the paint- 
ings on the walls still remain. The Laocoon 
was found here during the Pontificate of 
Julius II. which Pliny (i) mentions as stand- 
ing in this palace. 

Notwithstanding the depth of soil which 
has accumulated on the top of the building, 
and which serves for gardens, there are 
paintings on the ceiling which may be cal- 
led extremely perfect. The damp seems to 
have had little or no effect upon them, 
which is probably owing to the excellence 
of the Roman brickwork . They consist 
chiefly of arabesques, with all the figures 
very small, forming little borders and pat- 
terns of birds, beasts, etc. among which 
some green parrots may be seen very dis- 
tinctly. We know that this method of or- 
namenting rooms was a late introduction ; 
and it was considered as a sign that the art 
of painting was on the decline, when iu- 

{.) Lih. uxW. t. 5. 
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stead of representing historical subjects upon 
the walls, they took to draw fancifulobjects, 
such as landscapes, ponds, sea pieces, and 
such like . Vitruvius makes a complaint of 
this kind; and it may perhaps be curious 
to see a description of arabesques in the 
original language of a writer of the Augu- 
stan age. He says, (i)" Pinguntur tectoriis 
" Monstra potius quatn ex rebus finitis 
" imagines cerlfe. Pro colnmnis enim sta- 
" tuuiitur calami, pro fastigiis harpagine- 
" tuli striati cum crispis foliis et volutis. 
" Item candelabra asdicularum susliiientia 
" figuras supra fasligia earum surgentes ex 
" radicibus , cum volutis coliculi teneri plu- 
" res, habentcs in se sine ratione sedentta 
" sigilla,alia humunis, alia bestiarum capi- 
" tibus similia. Usee autem nec sunt, nec 
" fieri possunt, nec fuerunt. Ergo ita novi 
" mores coegerunt, uti inertia mali judices 
" conniveant artium virtutes. " He seems 
to give the name of topiarium opus to this 
style of painting. (2) The term arabesque 
is said to have been applied, because the 
Arabs and other Mahometans use this kind 
of ornaments; their religion forbidding 

to Lib. vii. c. 5. 

(s) Vidii LUi» Hue ctupter, ind lib. T- «. 8. 
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lliem to make any images or figures of men 
or oilier animals. The Italians call litis slyle 
of painting Grottesca, from the subter- 
raneans places in which the ancient spe- 
cimens of it were discovered, (i) There are 
also some larger paintings , but not in such 
good preservation. Mars and Rhea Sylvia 
have been said to form the subject of one, 
and Coriolanus of the other: but Winkel- 
in uiiii is not of this opinion, (a) In his 
Explication de Monumens de 1' Antiquite 
he lias published four of these paintings, 
with a long and learned description. The 
ground is generally a rich dark red. At the 
end of one of the rooms is a large painting 
of some building, in which the perspective 
is correctly given. 

The charge, which has been brought 
against the ancient painters, of not under- 
standing the rules of perspective, certainly 
cannot be maintained. It may be true, that 
in some of their paintings, which have 
been preserved to us, these rules are viola- 
ted : but in a great number they are strictly 
followed. There is no evidence, that the 
paintings in fresco at Portici, which came 

{.] Sco iho Lifc of B. Gdlioi, vol. i. loo. Rwcoe'i 
Edition. 

(i) Lib. iv. c. 8. S 9 . 
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from Pompeii and Herculaneum, were exe- 
cuted by any other than common house- 
pai liters. On the contrary it is reasonable 
to suppose, that they are the work of such 
artists. When it was as common to paint 
the walls of houses with arabesques and fi- 
gures, as it is now to cover them with paper, 
the ordinary house- pa inters were of course 
capable of the work: it would therefore be 
almost as unfair to judge of the knowledge 
of the ancient painters from these remains 
at Pompeii, as to estimate the state of the 
arts in England from the sign posts. It 
would be rather more reasonable to say, 
that if the most ordinary workmen could 
do so well, the great masters must indeed 
have been excellent. But without having 
recourse to this argument, many specimens 
may be seen at Portici, where architectural 
subjects are treated with every attention to 
perspective . Unfortunately none of the 
works of their great masters have come 
down to us: nor would I build much upon 
the argument, that as they carried sculpture 
to such perfection, the sister art must also 
have attained equal excellence. But thus far 
it is reasonable to conclude, that the people, 
who had such models as the works of Gre- 
cian sculpture to- form their J.aste upon, 
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would never have lavished such praises upon 
the productions of their painters, if they 
also had not been really excellent . I allow, 
that all praise is relative to the age in which 
it is bestowed. In the thirteenth century 
the Italians admired the works of Giotto 
and Cimabue: nor was this unnatural, since 
nothing better had ever been seen by them. 
The principles of architecture were then 
rude and indefinite: sculpture was as unsuc- 
cessful in its efforts as painting. But as the 
arts advanced, eacli generation learnt to 
despise what llieir predecessors had admir- 
ed; and in the sixteenth century, when so 
many ancient sLatueswere discovered, we 
find, that painters only of real excellence 
were esteemed. It would therefore not be 
reasonable to suppose, that while the Greeks 
had carried the art of sculpture to its 
highest perfection, they would be.stow the 
same terms of praise upon their paintings, 
merely because they were the best that 
they bad seen. We must suppose them to 
have been really and not relatively excel- 
lent. How could a person , who had seen the 
almost living forms which a Praxiteles or 
an Agasias produced, talk of the illusion 
raised by the works of Zeuxis or Apelles, 
if these painters were ignorant of the first 
principles of the art? 



by Ci 
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Yet they have been accused of not under- 
standing perspective, nor the theory of light 
and shade. The charge has been brought by 
Perrault , in his parallel of the ancients and 
the moderns , a hook, in which great malice 
is shown against the ancients, together with 
excessive ignorance on the part of the author. 
With respect to perspective, he has been 
answered by SalUer. (i) The passages 
which he produces to refute Perrault are 
few, but convincing. I shall borrow two of 
them, and add some others, which appear 
to me decisive. With respect to light and 
shade, the first passage which I shall pro- 
duce is from Pliny, where he says of paint- 
ing, (2) " The art at length became dis- 
" tinct, and invented light and shades; a 
" difference of colours alternately throwing 
" out each ot her. " In the same hook (3) he 
tells us, " that Zenxis, and Polygnotus, 
" and Euphranor,understood bowtoex|iress 
'* shades, and to make their figures advance 
"and rotire. " The younger Pliny also 
says, (4) "In a picture there is nothing 
" which sets off light more than shade. " 

10 Aeiid, dis focrtpt. to], viii. p. 97. 
(1) Lib.usv.c. 5. 
{3) C..I. 

(4) Lib. til. epiit. i3. 
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Willi respect to perspective, the know- 
ledge which the ancients had of it is clearly 
indicated in the following passage; where 
Pliny tells us, (1) " that Apeiles admired 

" Asclepiodoms in his symmetries he 

" yielded to Asclepiodoms in proportion, 
" fmenmris J that is, in putting objects 
" at their proper distance, ( quanta quid 
" a quo distare deberet.) " The passage 
produced by Sal Her is still more satisfa- 
ctory , as it shows how early the theory of 
perspective was known . It is from that 
Dialogue of Plato, which is called the 
Sophist, he says," If painters and sculptors 
" confined themselves to preserving the 
" re:il proportions of objects, those which 
" are situated at a certain point of eleva- 
" tion would appear to us too small; and 
" those which are placed lower would seem 
" too large; the one being viewed near, the 
" other at a distance. Our artists therefore 
" at present abandon the truth, and give to 
" their figures not the real proportion of 
" their model, but that which would con- 
" vey to the eye an idea of beauty in the li- 
" gures. " We might perhaps be satisfied 
with a single passage of Vitruvius, without 

CO Lib. c. .o. 
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having recourse to any other. It is in his 
preface to his seventh book: he is there 
speaking of the decorations of theatres, and 
says, " that Democritns and Anaxagoras 
" had written to explain how, by fixing 
"a point in a certain place, we might 
" make the lines coming from it meet the 
" field of the eye, and the extension of rays 
" according to nature: so that though igno- 
*' rant of the principle, we may have defi- 
" nite forms of buildings represented to us 
" on scenes; and figures, which are drawn 
" upon straight and smooth surfaces, may 
" appear some to recede, and some, to ad- 
" vance. " 

I must produce one more passage from 
Pliny , which most clearly expresses the 
foreshortening of figures. (1) " Pausias was 
" the first inventor of a secret in painting, 
"which many afterwards imitated, but 
" none equalled. Wishing to represent the 
" whole length of an ox, he painted it front- 
" ing the spectator, not sideways, and 
" yet the size of the animal was made per- 
" fectly intelligible. Again, painters in 
" general make the parts, which they wish 
" to stand out, rather light, and compose 

(1) Lib. iu.. c. 11. 
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is stated by the guides to have been also 
choked up when the French began to dig. 
But, we may ask, if the room was full of 
soil from the days of Ralfael to the time of 
the late excavations , how was the tradition 
preserved, that this was the actual apart- 
ment where the Laocoon was found? It is 
a singular circumstance , that in almost all 
I he rooms a round hole has been broken in 
the ceiling , as if purposely to throw in 
rubbish. So that it is, perhaps, not an im- 
probable conjecture, that the owners of the 
land, wishing to clear it for cultivation, 
got rid of sundry fragments, which projec- 
ted above the surface, by throwing them 
into this convenient receptacle. At all 
events, we must not believe the charge 
against RafFiiel without some sttisfactory 
evidence. He is known to have been an 
eager searcher after antiquities, and to have 
made a proposal to Leo X. for instituting a 
general examination. The Romans in his 
time were perhaps as enthusiastic in this 
pursuit, as they have been during any sub- 
sequent period ; and we may imagine, that 
when such a discovery was made, as that of 
the chambers in the Palace of Titus, thou- 
sands would be led by curiosity to examine 
them. Such, indeed, is the express testimo- 
18 
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iiy of Giambattista Armeni , a writer of 
that day, who says, that all Home ran in 
crowds to see the ornaments of stucco and 
painting, which presented such singular 
varieties. All these persons would have seen 
the arabesques; they must have formed tb# 
principal objects for the Ciceroni to point 
out; owing to their great height, RafFael 
could not have copied them without scaf- 
folding and without lights; so that it seems 
impossible that be could have conceived the 
idea of transferring these designs to the Va- 
tican, and keeping the originals unknown. 
Beside which, it is certain , from the work 
ofGiulio Mancini upon painting, that the 
baths were open in the time of Urban VIII. 
who reigned in i6:i3-44> as well as in the 
li me ofFlaminiusVacca, who wrote in i5g4- 
Where the walls are bare, the brickwork 
has a most singular appearance of freshness; 
the stucco also is very perfect in many parts; 
but the marble, of which there are evident 
traces on the walls and floors, is gone. 

These ruins extend , as I have mentioned, 
over a great tract of ground ; and in one of 
the adjoining gardens is a building con- 
nected with the baths called Sette Sale di 
Vespasiano. It got this name when seven 
rooms only bad been opened; but there arc 
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in all nine, of tbe same size, and supposed 
to have served as a reservoir for water. There 
are two stories, the lower of which is buried. 
Each chamber opens into the next by means 
of an arch. These arches are not placed op- 
posite to each other; hut a person placing 
himself iu the lirst room may look through 
all of them, in a slanting direction. To 
make myself understood , I have given a 
ground plan of the building; and much in- 
genuity has been exercised, to explain why 
the arches were constructed in this raanner- 
But if we examine this plan, perhaps we 
shall conclude, that this was not the effect 
which the architect had in view. The plan 
is, iu fact, extremely simple, and the most 
natural of any fur such a building. To form 
a series of chambers, communicating with 
each other by arches, each partition was 
divided into so many oblong portions, from 
which the arches were to spring; and 
these were not set exactly one before the 
other, but the space between each two cor- 
responded with the middle of the opposite 
pier; hence resulted the effect of our being 
able to see through so many arches at once, 
which is a natural consequence of the plan 
of the building, hut was nut studied purpose- 
ly by the architect. The longest of these 
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rums is 1 37 feet ; the width of each is 1 7 '/,. 

The walls of the upper chambers, beside a 
coat of very hard plaster , show three dis- 
tinct deposits, one ?bove the other , formed 
Jiv a sediment from water. These are so 
extremely hard, that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate a small portion from the wall to exa- 
mine it. That water should leave a deposit 
upon the wall, seems very natural; but why 
there should be here three distinct coatings, 
seems not so easy to explain. Such a pheno- 
menon could scarcely have been produced, 
without some intervals of time having pas- 
sed, when the water was temporarily with- 
drawn. Perhaps we may be able to assign a 
cause, which will account for the singular 
appearance. Of the five great aquaducts, 
which brought water into Borne, the Aqua 
Julia supplied the Esquiline and Palatine 
Hills. Consequently, the Baths of Titus 
were fed from this stream, and the Setts 
Sale may have formed the reservoir. Now, 
it is known that the Aqua Julia was an 
union of three streams, IheAqua Martia, 
brought to Rome , U. G. O08 or 640 , by Q. 
Martius Rex; the Aqua Tepula t which 
was brought U. G. 627 ; and the Aqua. 
Julia, properly so called, which was in- 
troduced TJ. C. 721, by M. Agrippa. Each 
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stream originally entered the city by itself; 
but as the others were brought, they were 
successively turned into the same aquaduct, 
and came on one course of arches into Rome. 
Now it seems not improbable, that the 
Aqua Martia orTepula (whichever was the 
earliest ) formed the first deposit. It would 
seem, also, by another stream being brought 
in, that the first must have proved deficient; 
or while the second work was going on, the 
water might have been withdrawn , and 
thus we have the first deposit . Then, 
when the two streams were let in, another 
deposit began to be formed, which would 
not incorporate with the first, but lie 
over it. Lastly, when the Aqua Julia 
was being introduced , ( after an interval of 
nearly a century , ) the same temporary 
withdrawing of the water might have taken 
place , and thus the second deposit would 
have hardened. After this, the third was 
formed by the three streams united. To 
allow this, we must assume that the Sette 
Sale were not built as a reservoir for the 
Baths of Titus, but long antecedent, which 
is not at all contrary to the appearance of 
the building. It is, indeed, natural to sup- 
pose, that when Agrippa brought the Aqua- 
duct to the Esquiline Hill, there was a reser- 
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voir constructed for it. It seems to have 
been the custom with most of the a qua ducts. 
The remains of a reservoir for the Claudian 
Aquaduct are still to be seen near the Tem- 
ple of Minerva Medica; and what is called 
the Castello dell' Aequo. Glulia, is always 
allowed to have been a reservoir, though it 
is disputed for what water. The Piscina 
Mirabile near Bai&,and the Labyrinth near 
Pozzuoli, are also instances of this custom 
prevailing, (i) 

BATHS OP CAR AG ALL A . 

These, which form the principal ruin on 
Mount Aventine , were smaller than the 
baths of Diocletian , and larger than those 
of Titus: but much more is remaining of 
them, than of either of the others. They 
look not unlike the ruins of some of our old 
castles in England, and next to the Colos- 
seum present the greatest mass of ancient 
building in Rome. The length of the whole 
is said to be i84o feet, the breadth i^G. 
The outer wall may be traced in nearly its 

(i) The use for which these two building! «rc constructed 
has been diepuLed . Senece esoctly describee our, of them, 
and calls it Piscina, Mat. Quasst. lib. i. c. 3. 
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whole circuit, though it has lost something 
of its height. The number of rooms in the 
interior, oud the dimensions of them, are 
most astonishing; one in particular, supposed 
to be the Cella Solearis, is ao3 feet long 
by 14S wide: the Out roof, which covered 
it, was considered very surprising by the 
ancients. Spartianus describes the baths 
thus: " At Rome he left some astonishing 
" baths, which bear his name. There is a 
" room in them called Cella Salearis, which 
"architects say, could not possibly have 
" been constructed in any other way. Cross 
" bars of brass or copper are said to he pla- 
" ced over it, upon which the whole vault- 
" ing rests: and the space is so great, that 
" skilful mechanics say that tilie same ef- 
a feet could not be produced by any other 
" means. " (1) Lampridius says, that they 
were begun by Caracalla, and that Helio- 
gabalus annexed porticos, which were G- 
nishedby Alexander Severus. From the for- 
mer of these they were called Thermae 
Aatoninianae. Olympiodorus tells us, that 
1600 seats were made of polished marble 
for the use of the persons bathing. The 
lower story, in which the baths were con- 

(l) ClIKllIl, 9. 
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st rue ted, is entirely buried; and the rooms 
of the upper story, which are what we Daw 
see, are in complete ruin. The roofs, where 
any portion of them remain, consist halt 
of pumice stone, for the sake of lightness 
in such large arches. The niches arc very 
perfect in some squares of it, but in the 
most perfect parts there is nothing to be 
seen of windows, (i) By means of a broken 
staircase a person may climb up to the top 
of the building, and ramble in various 
directions through a kind of shrubbery, 
which has grown on the summit of the 
walls. Perpendicular channels of tiles may 
be observed on the outside, which seem to 
have carried the water from the roof. 

It is to be regretted / that excavations 
are not carried on here at present on a 
more extensive scale, as there is every rea- 
son to expect, that the search would be 
repaid. Some of the finest works , which the 
ancients have left us in sculpture, have 
been found here. In i54o, during the reign 
of Paul III . the Farnese Hercules was dis- 
covered. At first the legs were wanting; but 
they were found in i5(jo, and came into the 
possession of Prince Borghese, who refused 

(<} Spence's Anecdotes, p. jrf. 
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for some time to give them up . Tliey are 
now however rejoined to the body. In the 
mean time afresh pair of legs had been 
executed by Guglielmo della Porta, under 
the direction of Michel Angelo, and these 
may now be seen in the Farnese palace at 
Rome. The name of the sculptor Glycon is 
upon the statue; and it had struct me that 
Horace might allude to the enormous bulk 
of this statue, and not to a Gladiator as is 
commonly supposed, when he says, 

Hue quia cleiperej iniicti membra Glymuis. 

Epist. J, i". 3°. 

But Sandby has anticipated me in this 
remark: and Fea, the an no tat or of Wiu- 
kelmanu , (i) says, that he is wrong, but 
does not add his reasons. The Abbe Dubos (a) 
also thought, that this statue was distinctly 
mentioned by Pliny; hut in this he is cor- 
rected by Winkelmanu. The latter writer 
places Glycon among the sculptors who 
flourished after the time of Alexander. A 
figure exactly resembling this may be seen 
on a coin of Commodus, which from the 
inscription appears to have been struck at 

(i) At lib. yi.t. 4. S5J. 

(i) Heueuoim «ur la Poeaia at U Psiilture. 

18* 
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Nicsea. Addison seems to argue from this 
circumstance, that the statue itself was not 
older than the time of Commodus: but we 
know from history, (i) that statues were 
erected to that emperor under the form of 
Hercules; and his coins may have been 
struck with this figure upon them from the 
same reason. 

Paul III. being a Farnese, the Hercules 
became the property of that family, and 
was preserved in their palace at Rome. 
But by the marriage of Philip V. King of 
Spain, with Elizabeth Farnese, the crown 
of Spain gained a claim to the possessions 
of that family. By the Quadruple Alliance 
in 1 7 1 8, the Duchies of Parma and Placen- 
tia (a) were adjudged to the Infant Don 
Carlos, son of Philip V. upon the extinction 
of the Dukes of the Farnese family . Their 
line terminated wi'.h Antonio Francesco, 
who died in i^3i without issue: upon 
which Don Carlos succeeded. He gave them 
up to the emperor by the treaty of Vicuna 
in 1738; hut in fjffl , by the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle, they were again transferred 
to Don Philip, brother to Don Carlos. Philip 

(1) XI. Lamprid. <>. 

(1) i'aul ill. in 1543, save Pirao tod MacoAi* tohii son, 
IV er LmIi Fnrneie, as Duk«. 
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dying without issue in 1765, Don Carlos , 
who was then King of Spain, took posses- 
sion of them , and left them to his son 
Ferdinand, who became King of Naples ill 
1759. It <wae then 'that all t.he Furnese 
property became attached lo the crown of 
Naples ; and all the remains of antiquity , 
which were formerly in their palace at 
%oine, were removed to Naples. 
* The Flora, which is also in the royal 
Neapolitan Gallery , was found here iu 
the same year with the Hercules, iSjfo. 
This seems certainly to be improperly cal- 
led a Flora, and the flowers in the left 
hand , from which the name is taken, are a 
modern addition , together with the whole 
arm . The right arm also, the head, the 
legs and feet, have been restored by a mo- 
dem hand . The figure is colossal , being 
nearly ten feet high. It is more difficult lo 
decide what it ought to he oiled. Winkel- 
raann (who appears never to have seen the 
Statue) calls it in one place (1) a Terpsichore, 
in another (2) one of the Hours. 

The famous Toro Farnese which is also 
at Naples in the Villa Reale, was a pro- 

(i)Lt». ir.ca. s »S. 
(1) Ibid. c. 5. s ■«,. 
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duce of the same excavation about the year 
1 54C. This groupe represents Dirce fastened 
by her hair to a bull by Zethus and Am- 
phion; but when the bull is on the point of 
starting off, Antiope orders them to release 
her, and they are stopping the fury of the 
animal. (1) Pliny mentions this piece of 
sculpture, (3) and tells us that the artists 
were Apolbnius and Tauriscus. He add* 
also , that it was formed of one block or 
marble. Of the truth of this statement we 
cannot now judge, as it has been greatly 
broken and restored by modern hands. Bap- 
tista Bianchi of Milano was the person 
employed to replace the parts which were 
wanting. These parts are the head, breast, 
and two arms or Dirce ; the head and arms 
of Antiope; both the figures of Amphion 
and Zethus, except the two torsos and one 
leg. (3) The legs of the bull and the cord 
are also modern. Winkelmann (4) ( From 
whom I have borrowed this detail ) con- 
demns these restorations ; and assigus to the 
original groupe a date subsequent to the age 
of Alexander. 

(1) Vide Propett. lib.iii. el. i5. 

(a) Lib. mvi. c. 5. He uya (hat it mu la the collection 
of Pollio. 

(3) Eveljn, who travelled in 1644, millions 1 lie Torsu 
orAmjiliion represented '» fiveDgurei. 
(4Jl.iv.Yi. c, 4. S.j. 
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The Jesuits begged to have these baths 
for their boys to play in, and have since 
sold a good deal of the stone . (i) On tbe 
east side of this immense fabric are con- 
siderable remains of the portico , which 
was built by Heliogabalus and Alexander 
Severus. Within the precincts is an octa- 
gon building , which has been called a Tem- 
ple of Hercules. There are four large niches 
in it apparently for statues. 

BATHS OF DIOCLETIAN. 

Of these baths, which were the largest 
in Rome, little is to be said in description, 
although great fragments of the ancient 
building remain . Maxiinianus, when he re- 
turned from Africa, AD. 298, began them, 
and employed seven years in the work. He 
had distinguished himself very much in 
persecuting the Christians, and according- 
ly he ordered as many as he could End to 
work in tbe building. Some say that forty 
thousand Christians worked here: accord- 
ing to Evelyn,. an hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. " Hence," says one of the antiquaries 
of Rome, " though all the other baths are 

CO Spence"iAu«Jotei, p. 9}. 
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" destroyed, these which were built by the 
" hands of saints, are still preserved. "He 
adds, that some of the bricks have been 
found with a cross marked upon them. At 
the time when he wrote, which is about 
two centuries ago, the remains of them 
were much greater; and when architect ore 
was reviving in Italy, San Gallo, Michel 
Angelo, and others, studied them more 
than any other ancient specimens of build- 
ing. They undoubtedly have given rise to 
some instances of bad laste, particularly in 
the superfluity of ornament , which we can- 
not be surprised at finding in these baths, 
when we consider the age in which they 
were built; and we may regret, that the 
great revivers of the art bad recourse to 
them, rather than to simpler and chaster 
models. There are examples hereof a series 
of columns, not supporting any horizontal 
entablature, (as in the more ancient Ro- 
man buildings ) but connected by arches 
springing from one to the other, as in our 
Saxon or Norman churches. The same may 
be observed in the ruins of Diocletian's pa- 
lace at Spalatro. 

The Church of S. Maria degli Angioli oc- 
cupies the principal part of these baths; and 
we may learn something of their extent, 
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by considering the Church of S. Bernardo 
as one of four round towers which stood 
at each angle. These two buildings are all 
that remain in any thing like a perfect 
state. The former is said to bave served for 
a picture gallery. Very considerable frag- 
ments of brickwork may be seen behind it: 
and it is remarkable, that in an excavation 
made near this spot, so much lead was 
found, that the cupola ofS. Bernardo was 
covered with it. 

These ruins stand both upon the Viminal 
and Quirinal hills, which come to a junction 
in this place. 

BATHS OF PAULUS ^MILIUS 

This name is given to some ruins which 
stand south-east of Trajan's column: but 
they are in such a mutilated state, and so 
blocked up by houses, that little can be 
known about them. All that remains of the 
building is of brick : it was of a semicircular 
form, with a covered arcade going round 
the ulterior of it. Winkelmann does not 
seem to consider them as baths; and Des- 
godeU supposes them to be the remains of 
a theatre. 
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RIVER AND BRIDGES. 

The Tiber is a stream of which classical 
recollections are apt to raise too favourable 
anticipations, (i) When we think of the 
fleets of the capital of the world sailing up 
it, and pouring in the treasures of tribu- 
tary kingdoms, we are likely to attach to 
it ideas of grandeur and magnificence. But 
if we come to the Tiber with such expecta- 
tions, our disappointment will be great. At 
the bridge of S. Arigelo it is about 3i5 feet 
wide, and where it is divided by the island, 
it may be 45o. Dionysius says of it, „ The 
" breadth is nearly four plethra (about 
« 400 feet ): it is navigable for large ships; 
" and the stream is rapid, and full of 
" eddies. " So that though its width is 
respectable , it is by no means to be reckon- 
ed among the large rivers . It was more 
anciently called Albula , as "Virgil tells us , 

Tom Reges, nsperque imtnaui corpore Tibrts, 
A r|nn post Itali fliivium cognomiDE Tibrim 
Dili mm: omiait rerum Tetns Albula nometi. 

jEa. riii. 33o. (1) 

It receives forty-two other streams in its 

(1) The Tiber hasten described by two writers G. Bath. 
Modio.Rome, l55G,and Audres itacci, Ver.ice, |5,& 
til So alio 0,U, Fast. lib. ii. J8o. and lib. iy. 47. 
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course. The epithet of jtavius , (yellow,) 
which is so constantly attached to it by the 
ancients, is evidently derived from the 
muddy colour which it always hears: and 
Virgil describes it accurately, when he 
says, 

Vortieibm rapidia et mull* flams arcu 
lu mars |::ni LiuipiI.- ,En. Si. (i) 

It is subject to very high floods, which hap- 
pen frequently; and the water sometimes 
comes as high as the Piazza di Spagna. In 
the winter of i8ig the Pantheon was under 
water; which is not uncommon, as it is 
near to the river; and the drain, which 
carries off the rain falling from the aper- 
ture at top, also lets in the water of the 
river. On the Porto di Ripetta are two pil- 
lars, which mark the height of the different 
floods for several years past: the year and 
month is also recorded , from which it ap- 
pears, that they haveall happened between 
the months of November and February. 
The highest of all was in 1606. The fol- 
lowing is the list, though perhaps not com- 
plete. 

(i) l hive only met vitb one >nlhor who his (tattered the 
Tiber with praising the purity of its stieem. Diodkuib ¥*■ 
riegetes siya of it, 

aipfyt; i1tiidf«vo( toSapiu p&u sit Z).x /JaiUu. 
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i495 December 

l6o6 

1637 February. 
1660 November 

.665 

This list orails the great inundations of 
i53o, i557, 1 5g8 , and of the floods which 
happened before this account begins, we 
may collect the following years, 5, i5, 69, 
58 9) Gi4, 0S5, yi5, 717, 780, 791, 797. 
858, and 1 3^5. (1) Another account of the 
height of these inundations is kept ou the 
front of S. Maria sopra Minerva: and the 
level to which the water rose in i53o, is 
marked above the statue of Pasquiuo. 

The frequency of these floods gave rise 
to several speculations among the ancients, 
as to the possibility of preventing them. 
Tacitus (2) mentions a project, which was 
debated in the senate, A. D. i5, for divert- 
ing some of the streams which run into the 
Tiber; but deputies from various towns ap- 
peared, who partly from local interests 
and partly from superstition , entreated 
them not to put their scheme into execu- 
tion. Aurelianhad the banks of the Tiber 

(0 An intereitiug nccouut of (he rising of the Tiber any 
be wen in Win,'. Latter., lib. fill, en, ij. 
M An. Lib, i. c. J9. 



1686 November. 

'687 

1701 December. 

,,50 

i8q5 Febroary. 
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raised, and its channel cleared, to prevent 
inundations, (i) The vast accumulation of 
soil , by which the surface of modern Rome 
is raised so many feet above the ancient, 
must undoubtedly make it less liable to 
sulfur from floods now than formerly. 

The Tiber is now crossed by four brid- 
ges, that of S. Angelo, Ponte Sisto, and 
the two which lead in and out of the island, 
all of which are old. Beside these there are 
vestiges of three others, which existed in 
the time of the ancient Romans. The one 
highest up the stream is the Fonle S. An- 
gelo, of three arches all of the same size, 
and two smaller ones. There were formerly 
two other arches , still smaller, as is repre- 
sented on a medal of Hadrian. It was built 
by that emperor, and from him called Pons 
/Elius, or Hadriani. It had its present name 
from the figure of the angel on the top of 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian , or Castle of S. 
Angelo. The appearance of this bridge in 
the lime of Leo X. may he seen in a paint- 
ing in the Trinita de' Monti , where is a 
portrait of Leo himself, in the character of 
Gregory, with an angel appearing to him. 
Having giveu way in consequence of the 

(i)Vopiscm,Aurel,47. 
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great crowd assembled at the Jubilee of 
i45o, (i) it was widened and improved by 
Nicolas V. and again repaired by Clement 
IX. in iG(i8,who erected the balustrade, 
and placed ten figures of angels in marble 
upon it, each of which carries the represen- 
tation of some of the instruments of our 
Saviour's sufferings. These figures will not 
attract much admiration , being heavy and 
ill executed. Clement VII. added the fi- 
gures of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Next to this was the Pons Triumphalis; 
so called, because the generals, who had 
conquered on the north and west of Rome, 
passed over this bridge in conducting the 
triumphs to the Capitol. This seems to have 
been the one called by P. Victor , Pons 
Vaticanus. It is now entirely destroyed, 
but the piers of it may be distinguished by 
the agitation of the water. It was the long- 
est of all the bridges, and probably de- 
stroyed towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, as Prudentius says, that in his time 
(A. D. 4°4) lHe only approach to the Va- 
tican was by the Pons <Elius. Julius II. and 
Alexander VII. had thoughts of repairing 
this bridge; but they never fulfilled their 

(0IU}MU«du.i4So. ' 
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designs; and in 1813 many pieces of stone 
were taken from the remaining piers, to 
improve the navigation of the river- 
Next to this is the Ponte Sisto of four 
arches, the date of which is not known. 
Some ascribe it to Trajan, some to Anto- 
ninus Pius. Nardini gives an inscription, 
which mentions the repair of it by Hadrian. 
Its ancient name was Pons Janiculensis ; 
and its modern one was derived from Sexlus 
IV. who repaired it in i4"]A- Andrea Fulvio 
tells us, that it was also called Ponte Aure- 
lio, and Ponte Rotto, because it bad been 
broken down in some disturbances. The 
latter name is now applied to the bridge 
below the island, which had not suffered 
by inundations, so as to deserve that title, 
when Fulvio wrote. 

The bridge which leads into the island 
is now called Ponte di quattro Capi, from 
four heads of Janus which were formerly 
upon it. Its ancient name was Pons Fa- 
bricius , from L. Fabricius , who built it in 
the year of Rome 692. (1) The inscription, 
as given by Nardini, is as follows: 

(1) Dio, tib. «*vii. The Scholiast upon Horace.fSal. lib. 
ii.3,36) soys. that I lie Fabricius who built the biidge «■» 
Consul; but there was no Consul of that name In 69s, or about 
I ha I period. 
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L. FABIUC1VS. C. F. CVB. VIAR. FACIVNDVM 

COKRAV1T. ID EM Q. PR0BAV1T 
Q_. LKPIDY8. HI. F. H. LOLLIVS. M. F. COS. 
S. C. PR 0 BAY Eft V NT . 

Horace mentions this bridge: (1) 

Atque a Fubricia iion tristem poute revirti- 

It was also called Trapeius; and, according 
to the Scholiast of Horace , Lapideus . It 
consists of two large arches, and a smaller 
one between them , through which the 
water only runs when it is very high. 

The bridge which leads out of the island, 
towards the Janiculum , is called Ponle 
di S. Bartulomeo, from the neighbouring 
church, and anciently Pons Cestius. Who 
this Cestius was is not known. A. Fulvio and 
L. Fauno mention an inscription dug up 
near the Bridge of S. Angelo, in which val. 

CEST1VS. CURATOR. RIPARVM. ET. ALVEI. TIBERIS 

is named in the fourth year of Vespasian. (1) 
The only inscription on the bridge is, 

PEREHHES. INCHOARI. PEBFlCi. DEDICARIQ 

It has also been called Pons Ferratus. It 
was repaired by the Emperors Valentinian, 

(1) Sat. ii. 3. is. 

(a) Th« younger Pliny aim held [his office. 
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Valens, and Graliaa, as appears from two 
long inscriptions on each side. It consists of 
one large arch and two smaller ones. 

Next to this is the Ponte Rotto, or as it is 
sometimes called Poole S. Maria (either 
from the Church of S. Maria Egiziuca, (i) 
or from an image of the Virgin, which was 
on the bridge). It was anciently called Pons 
Palatums. M. Fulvius began it U. C. 5;4, 
and it was finished by Scipio African us 
and L. Mummius U. C. 611 (a). Some anti- 
quaries have also called it Pons Senatorius. 
It was the first stone bridge built in Rome. 
Having suffered by a great inundation, it 
was repaired iu i55o-5 by Julius III. It 
was again injured shortly after, and Gre- 
gory XIII. restored it in 1575. But two 
arches being carried away by an extraor- 
dinary rise of the waters in t5g8, it baa 
never been repaired since. Hence it has its 
present name. There remain now three 
arches, and two smaller ones between them 
iu case of high Huods. It is still passable on 

(1) This church wu giveu Ly I'iui V. to tba Arruniiau 

J* rusaleru , and fUAM'd lire real of tier days iu a desert beyond 
Jardau. (Martyr. Hum. 1 April. J 
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foot , a continuation having been made of 

wood. 

Lower down than this, there was for- 
merly the Pons Sublicius, so called from 
the sttblices, ( said to be a Volscian term, ) 
or wooden piles, of which it was made. 
This was the first bridge ever constructed in 
Rome , unless we believe the story preserv- 
ed by Macrobius, (i) that Hercules on his 
return from Spain constructed a temporary 
bridge nearly on this spot. Plutarch indeed 
says, (a) that there was a bridge here even 
before the time of Hercules. The Pons Sub- 
licius was the work of Ancus Martius, the 
fourth king. It was here that Horatius Codes 
withstood the army of Porsena, till the 
bridge was broken down behind him. It 
was then repaired, but still in wood, and 
without any nails, so that it might be taken 
to pieces when required (3). It was destroy- 
ed by a great flood in the reign of Augus- 
tus: (4) and since Plutarch (5) informs us 
that it was rebuilt in stone by JEmilius, it 
is probable that this took place in the year 



(OLib. i.e. a. 
(1) ProbL 

(J) Plin. lib. mil, c. i3. 
(4) Die, lib. 53. 
(i) Kuma. 
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after the inundation, when P. iEmilius 
Lepidus was Censor, (i) Hence the bridge 
is sometimes called Pons Jirailius (a) or 
Pons Lepidi. It was injured by a flood in 
the reign of Tiberius , and that emperor 
restored it. Tacitus tells us, (3) that in the 
time of Otho it was destroyed by a sudden 
inundation, A. D. Go. It seems to have re- 
mained in ruins a long time; at least we 
have no account of its being repaired Li 1 1 the 
time of Antoninus Pius. (4) It afterwards 
went by the name of Ponte M'armornto (5). 
In 780 it was carried away by a flood, and 
has never since been rebuilt. In 1484, what 
remained of the piers was taken away , as 
the navigation of the river was impeded. 

Higher up than all these, but two miles 
from Borne, is the Ponte Molle, as it is now 
called; which seems to be a corruption 
from Pons Milvius or Mulvius, which was 
the ancient name. The present bridge is 
sometimes stated to have been built by 
;Emilius Scaurus, who was Ceusur , U. C. 



1 1) Die, lib. 54. 

(iJJimnwI. Sut.yi. Ba-ThonghKiiDetake Una fomnolLsr 
bridge: P. Viclor. 
(J)Hi.I.lib. i.e. 86. 

(4) J. Cipiloliuus, 8. 

(5) A. FuWio. 
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644. (1) But Livy mentions (a) a Pons 
Mulvius in this place in the year 546- It 
was repaired by Augustus: but the present 
bridge is perhaps not older than the time 
of Nicolas V. who rebuilt it in the fifteenth 
century. Some traces of a more ancieut 
bridge may be seen not far off at low 
water (3). 

There must have been a bridge here in 
very early times, if there was any truth in 
the tradition of it bei ng customary to throw 
a man from this bridge into the water as 
an offering to Pluto, and that the sacrifice 
was put an end to by Hercules , when he 
returned from Spain. Lactantius names the 
Pons Mil vi us (4) as the scene of this barba- 
rity ; but Ovid seems to allude to the same 
story, and speaks of a wooden bridge (5). 

(0 Aur. Victor, de Vir. lllastr. c. aj. 

WLtb.iiTii.c5i. 

|3) Vid« p. g. 

ft- Instil, lib. i.c.lt. 

t5)Fut. libv. 631. 
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